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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at July 10, as the LaBoUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


XPECTATIONS of a rapid increase in employment in most sections of 
the country in the spring and summer continued to be fulfilled during 
the month of June. Largely as a result of the heavy demand for labour in 
agriculture, construction and transportation, the number of registrations on 
hand at National Employment Service offices fell to 204,600 at July 1, about 
50,000 below the figure for a month earlier. This decline continued at a 
time when there were a large number of students and university graduates 
entering the labour force. The heavy labour requirements of these industries 
account in large part for the decline of over 230,000 in the number of live 
registrations at local employment offices since the peak at the beginning of 
April. 
In many sections of the country, particularly in Ontario and the 
Prairies, shortages of experienced agricultural workers have already 
appeared, and a scarcity of this type of worker is anticipated during the 
western harvest. Plans are already under way for organizing a movement 
of harvest workers through National Employment Service and the pro- 
vincial departments of labour, from the east to the Prairie harvest in August. 
Part of the shortage of labour in agriculture is due to the fact that workers 
have indicated a preference for jobs in insured industries such as construction, 
where wages are higher than in agriculture. Because of the late spring, 
the heavy demand for agricultural workers was delayed this year until 
May, and by that time many workers who had previously been available 
for farm work had found jobs in construction. 


While agriculture, construction and transportation have provided 
the main impetus behind the rapid improvement in the employment situation 
this spring, increases in employment and production in the United States 
which took place at the same time as the seasonal increase in employment 
in Canada, have been particularly important to some industries and areas. 
In June, employment in the United States reached 61,482,000, only slightly 
below the record set in June, 1948. This improved economic situation in 
the United States has been directly reflected in an increase of Canadian 
exports to that country to $175,290,000 during May, some 45 per cent above 
the corresponding figure for 1949. 


This expansion in markets in the United States has helped to 
cushion the whole Canadian economy against the decline in markets overseas. 
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The pulp and paper industry and metal mining, whose chief markets are 
in the United States, have benefited particularly. In Quebec and Ontario, 
increased demand for pulp and paper products has maintained employment 
in the industry at high levels. In both provinces it has been necessary to 
hire more workers for the summer pulpwood cut than originally anticipated. 
Agriculture will probably benefit from good markets in the United States, 
particularly as the American crop is expected to.be below that of last 
year, 

It is in the Maritime provinces where employment has increased 
most as a result of improved markets in the United States. The heavy 
demand for Maritime lumber from the United States has arrested the decline 
in employment and production in the lumber industry which had set in as a 
result of restricted overseas markets, and it is now possible that employ- 
ment in this industry will approximate that of last year. In the Maritimes, 
as in Quebec and Ontaric, summer cutting of pulpwood logs has been much 
greater than anticipated, as pulp and paper companies restore depleted 
inventories. This improvement has helped stimulate retail trade and the 
service industries of the region. 


Although the manufacturing industries of central Canada have 
benefited indirectly from the increase in demand from the United States, 
it is the high levels of consumer income, and the stimulus provided by both 
the construction program and the resource developments such as the oil 
explorations in the western provinces which have been largely responsible 
for the maintenance of employment in most Canadian manufacturing 
industries close to last year’s level. Some industries such as primary iron 
and steel, automobiles, electrical apparatus, and consumer non-durables 
have maintained their employment above that reached in 1949. 


Some industries, such as machinery, shipbuilding, and those 
manufacturing railway equipment, have decreased their staffs. This is a 
reflection in part of the decline in overseas demand, and in part of the 
shift in investment in Canada from manufacturing into public utilities. 


The slowing down in the rate of expansion, particularly in 
manufacturing, in combination with the shift in export markets from overseas 
to the United States, has created employment problems for particular 
areas and groups of workers which neither the excellent markets in the 
United States nor the heavy labour requirements of agriculture, construction 
and transportation have solved completely. Newfoundland is an example 
of an area which is having difficulty in finding an outlet for one of its main 
products, salt cod. Uncertainties over the sterling markets have delayed 
the Newfoundland fishery by several weeks, and it was only just at the end of 
June that the cod fishery got under way. The skilled and semi-skilled 
workers who have lost their employment in shipbuilding, or machinery 
industries will not be easily absorbed into either agriculture or construction. 
The existence of special employment problems such as these probably means 
that unemployment will remain somewhat higher this summer than last. 


No major strikes have disrupted employment in Canada so far 
this year. On June 21, a new agreement was reached between the United 
Automobile Workers and the General Motors Corporation, covering both 
Oshawa and Windsor plants, to run for the next five years. The agreement, 
which closely follows the pattern set in the American agreement, provides 
for a pension of $55 a month at age 65 after 30 years’ service, progressive 
wage increases of 3 cents an hour over the life of the contract beginning 
this year, reduction in hours of work in progressive stages over the next 
five years from 44 to 40. In addition, there were increased life insurance, 
accident and sickness benefits. 

(Concluded on page 993) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of July 10, 1950) 


Percentage Change 


from 
Principal Items Date Amount Prev Same Date 
revious | “pe ovi 
revious 
Month Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)...................| Mar. 4 5,108,000 a + 2-2(c) 
NATE WIULO TODS (a tcc access oAeois ee eek ce con Mar. 4 4,796, 000 — + 0-4(c) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Mar. 4 312,000 _ +45-7 (ce) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. (b)— 
PAT ATILICR ECCI LON Brace ie Peel he setae, ohio a0 © June 29 40, 554 —21-9 +69-9 
@uebed Restonccetks 2m occ dene els ies 6 June 29 62,463 —22-0 +47-0 
Cpa TVCRION Cesk. ai hack nclltct ss Selena ta. « June 29 48,183 —12-3 +23 -8 
Ea TIG SOM IOT prot ee ei. Dds ter aA ba: June 29 28, 295 —27-9 +39-3 
PUA GUO TOMTOM: ok neta ae eee OF ah «c's June 29 25,058 —11-4 +15-8 
otal -allerepionaiscr ee. tooracattkt: «ses June 29 204, 553 —19-6 +38-9 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
ASSN Hag Lee > 2 ake allied PUSS a Atmel ey June 1 146,453 —30-2 +52-8 
Amount of benefit payments.................... May $9, 586, 658 —15-6 +74-0 
Index of employment (June, 1941=100) 
(Eight leading industries).................. May 1 123-6 + 0-4 — 0-2 
RrenIMET ati Ouint wu), ase: de SIT e ees Rae. es April 7,515 +29-5 —32-1(d) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost.................| June 30, 152 —76-3(d) 
ING. OU WOrkers\InVOlVed)..2 a0. n... 0.04... | oume 2,781 — —54-5(d) 
IN GOL SERUKGS: ety. seta Scemar, tikes sieeieciel +. June 27 — +15-0(d) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(eight leading industries).............:..... May 1 $44.99 + 0-2 + 4-2 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. May 1 $1.024 + 0-7 + 3-9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... May 1 42-6 — 0:5 + 1-9 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ May 1 $43 . 62 + 0-2 + 5-8 
Cost of living index (average 1935-39=100)...... June 1 165-4 + 0-9 + 3-1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. average 1946=100)..| May 1 108-7 + 0-2 + 2-8 
io venslaAbOur INCOME zs. nacelles » bis 2 eh aelodes +. Mar $633, 000, 000 + 1:3 + 4-5 
Industrial Prod uction— 
otal (A-verage'1935-g9=100)... Liss... 282 en April 191-0 0-0 + 3-4 
Manulacturing | ..e8. .. eishests.. mits esr. April 199-2 — 0-5 + 2-6 
INOnRCluUPa DIGS eesti tee 6s eee hetehs: +s April 184-0 + 0-8 + 2-7 
LBA OLE Le toe ONE ese Ae Mee ri April 231-7 + 0-6 + 5-3 
Trade— 
Dig enti nga Cae tik Come eee 2 ee One eee ae April $647, 600, 000 +4-5 — 38 
LUG Bray nok Tee ys Si ee ae pach is 0 bo SA ae a May $287, 000, 000 +39-7 + 5-2 
\ BESTS HOUND, oe atch RM. une a ete 2 Joke ae o May $290, 100, 000 +25-6 +15-8 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the survey week aré 


here classified as persons without jobs. 


: (b) Some of these ‘‘unplaced applicants” registered at the National Employment Service Offices are persons with a job 
. let ore! aeekisg hay ts On the other hand, there are persons without jobs and seeking work who do not come 
. to the N.E.S. offices, 


statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 
(d) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period previous 


year. ‘ . . . oy) 
Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, including Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and 


Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Meeting in convention in 


Doctor Long Beach, California, on 
MacNamara June 2, the  Interna- 
awarded tional Association of Public 
Citation of Employment Services 
Merit awarded the “Citation of 

Merit” to Doctor Arthur 


MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour 
for outstanding services to “wage-earners 
and society”. The citation, illuminated on 
parchment and bound in full leather, reads 
as follows:— : 


Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D. 
Humanitarian, Distinguished Citizen 
and Devoted Public Servant, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Canada. 

Crusader for enlarging the opportuni- 
ties of useful work for all and for 
minimizing the hazards of unemploy- 
ment to wage-earners and to society; 

Pioneer in planning and building a 
system of Unemployment Insurance 
and National Employment Offices in 
Canada; 

Whose knowledge, devoted spirit and 
unique abilities, in serving to strengthen 
the forces of democracy, are recognized 
with appreciation by the International 
Association of Public Employment Ser- 
vices at its 37th Annual Convention in 
Long Beach, California, June 2, 1950. 


James G. Bryant, President, 
B.C. Seiple, Secretary-Treasurer. 


As Doctor MacNamara was unable to 
attend the convention, the citation was 
presented to him in Ottawa by Mr. Bart 
G. Sullivan, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Services’ Citations Committee. 
The presentation address concluded :— 


“Your achievements in the public ser- 
vice of your country have been remark- 
able and, as a tribute to your outstanding 
accomplishments, your tireless devotion 
to duty, your unrelenting zeal and 
ultimate accomplishments in the 


struggle for improved labour-manage- - 


ment relations in war and in peace, 
your successful operation of the 
National Selective Service in the war 
years, as well as organization and 
implementation of unemployment insur- 
ance and the National Employment 
Service embracing agricultural labour 
and the establishment of displaced 
persons in Canadian employment—it is 
our proud privilege to add to your 
already imposing list of well-earned 
honours, the highest award within the 
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power of the International Association 

of Public Employment Services—that of 

the Citation of Merit.” 

Among those who felicitated the Deputy 
Minister of Labour on the honour accorded 
him was Canada’s elder statesman and 
former Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King and the Rt. Hon. Louis 
S. St. Laurent, Canada’s present Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. King, writing from Laurier House, 
expressed his pleasure at the recognition 
that had come to Doctor MacNamara for 
the services “rendered the parties to indus- 
try and through them to the country at 
large.” Mr. King also noted the apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the award by 
the press of the country. 


The May issue of Team- 


LMPC work in Industry, published 
continue by the Industrial Relations 
steady growth Branch of the Federal 

Department of Labour, 


draws attention to the steady and con- 
sistent extension of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committee plan. During 
the year commencing in June, 1949, there 
were 72 new committees established. Of 
these, 46 were set up since the end of 
December, 1949. The total number of 
active committees in May, 1950 was 681. 

It is stated that the provinces are rep- 
resented in this total as follows: Prince 
Edward Island, two; Nova Scotia, 33; New 
Brunswick, 21; Quebec, 145; Ontario, 324; 
Manitoba, 56; Saskatchewan, 35; Alberta, 
24; British Columbia, 47. 

Of the 641 committees that were func- 
tioning at December 31, 1949, 383 were 
in various manufacturing enterprises. The 
larger figures include: 33 in edible food 
products plants; 24 in lumber and _ its 
products; 98 in iron and its products; 22 
in chemicals and allied establishments; 26 
in edible animal and sea products; 23 in 
leather and leather products; 16 in elec- 
trical apparatus; 39 in pulp, paper and 
paper products and 13 in clay, glass and 
stone products. There were 129 in trans- 
portation enterprises, including steam rail- 
ways, street and electric railways and air 
transport. 

Trade union affiliations of the bargaining 
agencies in companies in which LMPC’s 
are established as at December 31, 1949 
show that 276 were , affliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
244 with the Canadian Congress of Labour; 
39 with the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour and 82 with various 
other groups. 


Dr. Arthur MacNamara, 


Deputy Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Minister was among those who 
submits brief appeared recently before 


to Old Age the Joint Committee of 
Security the Senate and the House 
Committee of Commons on Old Age 
Security. 


His brief was designed primarily to pro- 


vide information, for the use of the 
Committee, on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and the 


Canadian Government Annuities Act, legis- 
lation which he described as constituting 
“an important part of the Canadian pattern 
of social security.” In supplying estimates 
of the cost of administering a contributory 
system of old age security in conjunction 
with the Unemployment Insurance Act, Dr. 
MacNamara stated: “It would be feasible 

. . to combine Unemployment Insurance 
and Old Age Security by using the same 
technique and machinery for both. Ulti- 
mately universal coverage could’ be 
attained for both although I do suggest 
that this objective could best be developed 
over a period of years.” 

After reviewing the operation of the 
Canadian Government Annuities Act, Dr. 
MacNamara made a number of “general 
personal comments.” In particular, he 
suggested the possible advantages of com- 
bining, in the over-all plan for old age 
security, a contributory system covering 
the wage and salary-earning population, 
and a special Annuities scheme covering 
the self-employed. “In respect to those 
insured under the Unemployment. Insur- 
ance Act,” he stated, “contributions might 
be, as in the case of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, from employers, employees 
and the federal treasury. In the case of 
the sale of Annuities, an . equitable 
corresponding situation might be brought 
about by cheapening the cost of limited 
Annuities to the purchaser.” 

In concluding his brief, Dr. MacNamara 
emphasized the need for encouraging “the 
feeling that people able to work should 


~ work.” 


The Joint Committee on Old Age 
Security concluded its public sittings on 
June 2, after hearing the information and 
proposals put forward by the following 
organizations and individuals: Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce; Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour; Canadian Association of 
Social Workers; Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada; Canadian Welfare Council; 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion; L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs 
(Catholic Union of Farmers); Dr. G. F. 


Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare; Mr. J. W. Willard, Director of 
Research, Department of National Health 
and Welfare; Mr. W. M. Anderson, CBE, 
General Manager, The North American 
Life Assurance Co., Toronto; Mr. M. W. 
Sharp, Director, Economic Policy Division, 
Department of Finance; Mr. Maurice 
Lamontagne, Professor of Economics, 
Faculty of Social Sciences, Laval University, 
Quebec; Dr. H. M. Cassidy, Director, 
School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto; Dr. Charlotte Whitton, OBE, 
Ottawa; Mr. Leslie A. Mutch, MP, Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs; Col. F. J. G. Garneau, 
Chairman, War Veterans Allowance Board; 
Mr. F. P. Vareoe, KC, Deputy Minister 
of Justice; Dr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

The report of the Joint Committee on 
Old Age Security, expected during the 
current session of Parliament, will be 
reported on in an early issue of the 
Lasour GazettE. On page 1011 of this issue, 
the briefs presented to the Committee by 
the Trades and Labour Congress. of 
Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour are summarized. 


A threatened strike of 


Settlement some 4,300 employees of 
reached in the Canadian Chrysler Cor- 
Chrysler poration at Windsor was 
dispute averted when the company 


and Local 195, United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) reached a settle- 
ment on June 5. 

The terms of agreement, according to 
press reports, include a straight six cents 
an hour wage increase, a company-paid 
health and insurance plan, 47 contract 
changes, and two-and-one-half times the 
regular hourly rate for work performed on 
recognized holidays. No pension plan is 
provided. It is estimated that the benefits 
represent a package wage gain of around 
11 cents an hour for each worker, appor- 
tioned as follows: six cents in wage 
increases, four cents in health and insur- 
ance security, and about one cent for 
minor economic clauses of the agreement. 
The contract, which will run for two years, 
is re-openable on wages only within one 
year. 

The union earlier had sought a pension 
plan but this was dropped in favour of 
wage increases; there is to be no re-opening 
of talks on pensions for five years. 

Settlement followed. just four. weeks 
after the handing down of a Conciliation 
Board majority decision, recommending the 
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adoption of a $55 a month company- 
financed pension plan, “similar to the Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada” (see p. 1045 of this 
issue), and containing the principles of, 
funding and joint administration or, as an 
alternative, a $100 monthly pension, under 
which the company would pay $55, the 
remaining $45 coming under a Canadian 
Government annuity scheme, with company 
and employees contributing equally. 


A five-year agreement 


Canadian between General. Motors 
GM-UAW Corporation of Canada and 
announce the United Automobile 
new Workers (CIO) was 
agreement announced in the press on 


June 21. 


The settlement, according to a joint 
statement by the company and the union, 
covers wages, company-paid pensions, in- 
surance and hours of work at the com- 
pany’s Oshawa and Windsor plants, and is 
patterned on the agreement recently con- 
cluded by General Motors and the UAW 
in the United States. (See note below.) 

The new agreement, which will run 
until June, 1955, includes the following 
provisions :— 

1. Continuation of the cost-of-living 
formula established in the 1948 agreement, 
under which wages are reviewed quarterly 
and adjusted in accordance with the Cana- 
dian cost-of-living index. 

2. An annual improvement factor of 
three cents an hour to be added to wages, 
commencing June of this year. 


3. A funded, non-contributory pension 
plan providing for a pension “of $55 a 


month for workers with 30 years’ service 
at age 65, with proportionately lower 
pensions for workers with less than 30 
years’ service. 

4. Increased life imsurance and sickness 
and accident benefits under the company’s 
group insurance plan, at no additional cost 
to the employees. The company will also 
share the cost of hospitalization and 
surgical coverage for employees, and will 
extend these benefits to members of their 
families. 

5. Hours of work will be reduced from 
44 to 40 in progressive stages over the next 
five years. 

6. Three weeks’ vacation with pay for 
employees having 15 years’ service or more. 

7. A five-cent increase for non-productive 
workers. 

8. Some adjustment in rates as between 
Oshawa and Windsor. 


According to figures re- 


Industrial leased by the Industrial 
Accidents Accident Prevention Asso- 
and ciations, there were 431,859 
Workmen’s industrial accidents in 


Compensation Canada during 1949, of 
Benefits which 1,024 were fatalities. 
during 1949 During the year, workmen’s 
compensation benefits total- 
ling more than $58,300,000, were awarded 
by the nine Canadian Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 
The following tabulation shows the 
record of awards and accidents during 1949 
by provinces:— 


Total Total 
benefits Deaths accidents 
Ber idnn.. + tam eetestie Rank, aeted:t $ 4,701,347.30 110 32,396 
Hemitishyy (oli 18 cy." prada creche baa io ates 13,128,241 .21 210 69,252 
IWMartobagvanine ites eyadetlinck Seletectecrals 2,040,811 .62 33 20,109 
IWewabrunswickty W.% nein dr. pe oduulen arate 1,328,940. 91 36 13,298 
UNO SAS COLIN aa i ee oh clan ae a de ts 3,275,868 .41 44 19,423 
CMTAIIO TRA AERS o Aeyscks etl Meee eae le 19,028,350.13 311 179,894 
Bunce Hdwardalslarid*. +. starr cen seek 17,422.98 — 246 
RIGOR Clee is GAC CREE et car oe 12,891,161.75 256 85,040 
Seekabehe wala: acct 2 hash 2 Sacee oS 1,895,240 .80 24 12,201 
$58,307,385. 11 1,024 431,859 
*6 months only. 

Legislation for the gradual The Federation’s statement, issued 


Saskatchewan establishment of a 40-hour 
Federation of week throughout the prov- 
Labour urges ince is being sought by the 
40-hour week Saskatchewan Federation of 

Labour, CCL, according to 
a press and radio release. 
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following a meeting of the executive in 
Moose Jaw on May 6-7, “cites the present 
(May) unemployment situation as a 
further indication of the growing necessity 
for the establishment in Saskatchewan of 


the 40-hour week, through legislation.” 


_ The implementation of a 40-hour week, it 
says, “will assist in tthe absorption of 
substantial numbers of unemployed 
workers,” and will “constitute a deterrent 
to depression” by providing some measure 
of stability in employment and _ conse- 
quently in purchasing power. 

“The tendency towards increased mech- 
anization and efficiency in both industry 
and agriculture is an important factor 
in the displacement of the gainfully 
employed,” the statement reads. “The 
migration of young people from farm areas 
is due, in the main, not to the ‘bright 
lights’ of the cities, but to greatly restricted 
opportunities for entering into farm 
operations.” 

The executive of the Federation pro- 
poses the institution of the 40-hour week, 
with the same earnings, through the 
following progressive steps: During 1951, 
institution of the 40-hour week in all cities 
of the province; during 1952, institution of 
the 40-hour week in all towns having a 
population of 1,000 or more; during 1953, 
application of the 40-hour week to the 
remaining rural centres. 

“The increased efficiency and produc- 
tivity of labour in recent years, and other 
corresponding factors, can bring in a 
40-hour week without noticeable disruption 
or dislocation of industry,” the Federation 
believes. 
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Industry Group 
Mining and quarrying (excluding coal)...... 
Treatment of non-metalliferous mining products other than coal...... 64 36 


A survey of earnings and 


Increase in hours for October, 1949, 
earnings in published in the United 
British Kingdom Ministry of 
industry Labour Gazette, shows that 


the average weekly earnings 
of British workers have risen 18 per cent 
since April, 1947. 

This rise, according to the Gazette, 
reflects factors other than increases in wage 
rates, “including the rise in output which 
particularly affects the earnings of piece 
workers.” i 

An index of industrial production, cover- 
ing the same period as the earnings index, 
shows a rise of 28 per cent. 

The Gazette states that there has been 
a “slight increase in the proportion of 
workers paid under a system of payment 
by results.” The proportion varies widely 
in different industry groups, as is shown in 
the following table covering almost 64 
million workpeople. 

Average weekly working hours increased 
slightly during the period under review, 
from 45-0 to 45:4. In the great majority 
of industries the average hours worked by 
men in the last pay-week in October, 1949, 
ranged between 44 and 49, those worked 
by youths and boys mostly ranged between 
42 and 46, while those worked by women 
and girls were mostly between 40 and 44. 


Percentage of Time and Piece Workers, Etc., Employed in October, 1949 


Workers paid by 
Time Piece 
72 28 


memeicleand allied tradega.cc. cece aac. «<A Ree 2 alee. digake 87 13 
PES TUILSCLUTE pai ts oe knees eo ccs ol eR... HA 45 55 
_ Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods..............-..20+005% 49 51 
a so PS RTT? PSE od Race ROR Dee ROS ORC 57 43 

BretHleroods, not. elsewhere Specified «..\4.s0000+ss arenes orcs ene venne cena 59 41 

recision instruments, jewellery, etC.,..... ..-+.s-djececssbies gece ceases 68 32 

a men ty ROE ROS Serb Pe ich ties 6 oon Oia ekaed tise dees aka he 51 49 

Maer leather e OOds)aldy LUPE s.<iete te tre oin.s 0 scesess olbfe buresoreBiciorsioleye esereias 68 32 

NOEL ES NCE ES Fe 5 te eee ee ne ne ea 62 38 

Retink and’ LObACCOsD. 4.6. HIM .. owen Aa aN daa ye oan 88 12 

mManuiactures Of wood and corks ih. poe. c aes. dds eels ve We cele 80 20 

RIE, PIC Pe, Peete n a tec wesc pas emcee, STR Ee GEN 90 10 
Mmner Manufactiiring industrieS..............-.scseescecceesececceces 53 47 

MMM TION CONTA CHU DS vcr tacisy ccyeed nascent oe atte c cscs ante 94 6 

MUMEMEGUIICUR VERTIGO UA TCR Mea ita fou Oh chic oe arhuants dies «sc cies ove ajeseers ce 99 1 

Transport and communication (excluding railways)................-- 98 2 

National and local government service...............ceeeeeceeeeeeenes 99 1 

Bn Cann Overt S. exeteee csc. .c;,... eae kh obandacd }. swsiene 71 29 
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A report summarizing 
Selected Government Pro- 
grams which Aid the Unem- 
ployed and Low-Income 
Families in the United 
States has been prepared 
for the Senate Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. The 
data, which includes federal, state and 
local programs, was assembled by the sub- 
committee on unemployment and _ low- 
income families. 

(A brief summary of ‘Low-Income 
Families and Economic Stability, an 
earlier report prepared by the Senate sub- 
committee on low-income families, appeared 
in the March Lasour Gazette, p. 307.) 

While there are a number of programs 
such as public assistance and minimum- 
wage legislation, designed specifically to 
aid low-income families, there are, accord- 
ing to the report, an even larger number 
of programs which, while designed to meet 
a general economic problem, have never- 
theless a direct bearing on the economic 
status of low-income families. Examples 
of these programs are unemployment 
insurance, old age and survivors’ insurance 
and retirement plans. 

The first program with which the report 
deals is social insurance and related pro- 
grams which assist in preventing depen- 
dency when earnings are interrupted or 
cease. 

The Social Security Act established two 
social insurance programs to provide pro- 
tection against wage loss resulting from old 
age or death (federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance) and from unemployment (federal- 
state unemployment insurance). 

Old age and survivors insurance is the 
largest of the various insurance programs. 
During 1948 the total number of persons 
with insured employment was about 
50,000,000. The coverage of the State 
unemployment insurance laws closely 
approximates the coverage of the old-age 
insurance programs. 

Only a small fraction of the five million 
government employees is covered by any 
type of unemployment insurance. Of the 
2,000,000 civilian Federal Government 
employees, most enjoy retirement protec- 
tion under the civil service and other 
special retirement systems. Almost three- 
fifths (about 2-1 millions) of state and 
local government employees are covered by 
a variety of retirement systems. 

Workmen’s compensation laws, now 
established in all 48 states, provide occu- 
pational injury or death benefits in many 
types of industries. Federal workmen’s 
compensation laws cover Federal Govern- 


U.S. Federal 
State aid to 
low-income 
families and 
unemployed 
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-ment employees, private employees in the 


District of Columbia, longshoremen and 
harbour workers. 

A recent amendment to the Fair Labour 
Standards from 40 cents to 75 cents an 
hour, will favourably affect about 1-5 
million workers, most of whom are in the 
low-income groups, the report states. 

In addition to the insurance and related 
programs whose benefits are available as 
a right, a number of other programs are 
accessible to low-income groups and the 
unemployed on the basis of need. Through 
grants-in-aid the Federal Government pro- 
vides funds to the States for assistance in 
three cases: the aged, dependent children 
and the blind. Some provision is made in 
all States for general assistance, but in 
many the localities bear the entire financial 
burden. Other federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams are vocational rehabilitation, child 
health and welfare and the national school- 
lunch programs. 

The provision of adequate housing for 
a large segment of the low-income popula- 
tion was first encouraged by the US. 
Federal Government with the passage of 
the Housing Act of 1949. “In the slum 
clearing and redevelopment program,” 
states the report, “an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity is afforded for a joint attack on the 
evils of slums by local communities, the 
Federal Government, and private enter- 
prise.” 

Primarily designed to make farm owner- 
ship operating, and flood and disaster loans, 
the Farmers Home Administration also 
attempts to aid farmers indirectly in their 
housing needs by providing, through its 
loans, the initial stimulus to better farm 
operations. In 1950, the FHA’s housing 
functions will be expanded to provide 
$25,000,000 as building loans to farmers 
to construct, alter, repair or replace 
dwellings and other farm buildings. 

Finally the report describes the benefits 
available to veterans. 

Considerable statistical material appears 
in appendix table and charts. 


The new five-year contract 


GM-UAW between General Motors 
agreement Corporation and the United 
acclaimed Automobile Workers (CIO), 


details of which were con- 
cluded on (May 23, was hailed as one of 
the most significant ever negotiated, the 
New York Times reports. 

Not re-openable until its expiration in 
May, 1955, the agreement is the longest 
term to have been achieved in the indus- 
try, and assures the company of five years 
of uninterrupted production. It will have 


“9 stabilizing influence not only on our 
business but on the economy of the whole 
country,” the General Motors president is 
quoted as saying. “Removing the fear or 
possibility of a strike for five years is a 
tremendously constructive achievement,” 


for all those immediately concerned and 


for the general public. 


The contract includes provision for a 
company-financed pension plan, annual 
wage increases, welfare benefits, a modified 
union shop, and retention of the cost-of- 
living wage adjustment formula adopted 
two years ago. 


Under the pension plan agreed upon, 
workers retiring at the age of 65 with 25 
years’ service will receive a pension of $100 
a month, including federal social security. 
If Congress approves increases in federal 
benefit the maximum monthly payment will 
be $117.50. The contract calls for a trust 
fund to be set up and joint administration 
of the plan. Although the normal retire- 
ment age is 65, an employee, if he is 
capable and wishes to do so, may continue 
until age 68. At the company’s option, an 
employee with “unusual skill” and good 
health may continue beyond age 68. Dis- 
ability pensions ranging from $50 to $90 
a month, depending on length of service, 
are provided for employees who become 
totally and permanently disabled after 50 
years of age. 


The contract provides for a guaranteed 
annual wage increase of four cents an hour, 
described by the union as a reward for 
increased preductivity, to be added to the 
basic wage rate; also for continuation of 
the cost-of-living “escalator” clause, pro- 
viding for wage adjustments in accordance 
with the Bureau of Labour Statistics price 
index, with no upward limitation but 


limited downward to a point no lower than 


the basic wage rate. 


The new. agreement requires the com- 
pany to pay half the cost of medical- 
hospital benefits. Life insurance is in- 
creased by $500, with coverage ranging 
from $2,500 to $5,000. Sickness and acci- 
dent benefits will rise by $14 a week in 
all brackets, and sickness benefits will be 
payable up to $45.50 a week for up to 
twenty-six weeks. Vacation pay in lieu of 
days off is provided for as follows: forty 
hours’ vacation pay after one year of ser- 
vice; up to 120 hours’ pay after fifteen 
years of service. 

Under the modified union shop clause, 
new employees will be required to join the 
union but will have the option of with- 
drawing after one year. Workers not now 
in the union may remain non-members. 
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The UAW, which had asked for demands 
totalling 31 cents an hour, estimates that 
the immediate benefits gained add up to 
19 cents an hour and that in five years 
they will aggregate 35 cents an hour. Of 
the present 19-cent total gain, the union 
credits 7 cents to the pension plan, 5 cents 
to medical-hospital insurance, 4 cents to 
a flat wage rise, 1-5 cents to improved 
vacation provisions, and the remainder to 
an increase for tool and die workers, other 
skilled workers and apprentices. 

In its first year the new contract is 
expected to increase the company’s pay- 
roll by $144 million, and by the end of 


the five-year period by more than $1 
billion. 
Besides applying to nearly 250,000 


General Motors employees, 30,000 tool and 
die workers will receive the benefits agreed 
on, as well as an additional five cent an 
hour raise. 

Commenting on the agreement, UAW 
international president, Mr. Reuther, 
called it “historic,” and “the most signifi- 
cant development in labour relations since 
the mass production industries were organ- 
ized in 1936-37.” Referring to the applica- 
tion of its terms to other companies, Mr. 
Reuther gave assurance that the union will 
be “reasonable.” The pattern established 
for 1950 negotiations by the union through 
the General Motors agreement will be 
“trimmed to meet the occasion when the 
UAW meets with other companies,” he 
said. “The union is not committed to 
five-year contracts as such, because the 
facts in each case will determine that.” 


Agreement on the terms of 


GM-IUE a new contract was reached 
conclude on May 27 between General 
5-year Motors Corporation and the 
contract International Union of 


Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (CIO). The contract is 
reported in the press as “virtually a 
duplicate of the five-year agreement 
between General Motors and the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO).” 


Covering 30,000 employees, the IUE agree- 
ment provides for $100-plus pensions, higher 
insurance and sickness benefits, guaranteed 
annual pay increases, and the cost-of-living 
tie-up incorporated in the GM-UAW con- 
tract. The one basic difference is that 
the IUE did not win an immediate modi- 
fied union shop. Before the union can 
bargain for that condition an _ election 
under the National Labour Relations 
Board must be held; but a provision is 
inserted which gives to the IUE a modified 
union shop if the vote favours it. 
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The validity of the 
non-Communist affidavit 
required of union officers 
under the Taft-Hartley Act 


Validity of 
Taft-Hartley 
clause upheld 


a U.S. was upheld by a decision of 
ee oe the U.S. Supreme Court 


delivered May 8. 

The Act provides that the services of 
the National Labour Relations Board are 
not available to a union unless each of 
its officers has filed an affidavit that he is 
not a member of the Communist Party 
and does not believe in the overthrow of 
the Government by force. The constitu- 
tionality of this provision was challenged 
jointly by two unions, the United Steel- 
workers and the American Communica- 
tions Association, on the ground that it 
abridged the freedom of speech, press and 
assembly guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The Court’s decision, delivered by Chief 
Justice Vinson, was that Congress’ authority 
to protect inter-state commerce gave it 
the power to take necessary steps to 


prevent obstruction through “political 
strikes.” The duty of the Court, it was 
held, was to weigh the public interest 


against the partial abridgement of liberty 
of a small group. It found this section 
compatible with the Constitution. The 
decision and the dissenting judgment of 
Mr. Justice Black are reported on page 
1072 of this issue. 


The US. Department _of 


Changes in Labour was one of several 


organization federal departments affected 
of U.S. by recent moves to reor- 
Department —_ganize the executive branch 
of Labour of the U.S. Government in 


accordance with the recom- 

mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
Sixteen of the 21 proposals submitted to 
Congress by President Truman came into 
effect on May 24. Three of these related 
to the Department of Labour. Under their 
provisions, the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation and the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Appeals Board were  trans- 
ferred from the Federal Security Agency 
to the Department of Labour; the Secre- 
tary of Labour was authorized to co- 
ordinate the administration of all legislation 
regulating wages and hours of work on 
contracts to which the Government is a 
direct or indirect party; and finally, 
authority and responsibility within the 
Department was centralized in the hands 
of the Secretary of Labour. Formerly, 
authority over three of the Department’s 
bureaus (Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
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Wages and Hours Division, and Women’s 
Bureau) was vested mainly in the units 
themselves. 


Some twenty papers were 


Industrial presented by leading 
Relations academic authorities at the 
Research Second Annual Meeting of 
Association the Industrial Relations 


Research Association, which 
took place in New York’ City at the end 
of December. 


Following the Presidential Address, 
entitled “The Social Control of Indus- 
trial Relations,” by Professor Sumner H. 
Slichter of Harvard University, a number 
of aspects of the following general subjects 
were dealt with: Labour and the Public 


Interest, Capitalism and Free Labour 
Markets, Crucial Issues in the Pension 
Problem, Economic Power Blocs and 


American Capitalism, and Measurement of 
Employee Attitudes. A small number of 
miscellaneous papers were also presented. 

The proceedings of the meeting have 
been recently published in a 300-page 
volume. 


Following a meeting of the 
National Executive Council 
of the American Federation 
of Labour in May, President 
William Green announced 
that the AFL would fight for higher wages 
and pegged consumer prices during the 
next year aS a means of increasing pur- 
chasing power and warding off unem- 
ployment. 


Speaking before a press conference in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Green is quoted in the 
New York Times as claiming that “the 
high earnings of corporations show that 
they can increase wages without increasing 
costs by giving up some of their profits. 
If purchasing power is reduced, while pro- 
ducing power remains normal;’ he said, 
“we'll have a surplus which will lead to 
unemployment.” ' 

Contrariwise, “the purchasing power 
which will result from a high level of 
wages,’ Mr. Green maintained, “will 
broaden the market for all types of goods 
and services, as well as stimulating in- 
creased efficiency in business.’ 


Higher wages 
on program 


of AFL 


The United States Labour 


Limitations Department has published 
on hours an analysis summarizing the 
of work various state, territorial and 
in U.S.A. federal laws regulating hours 


of work. The information 
is set forth in tabular form. 


A report recently presented 


Industrial to the British Parliament 
Relations by the Secretary of State 
inGermany for Foreign Affairs gives an 
1945-49 account of the post-war 


growth of employers’ and 
workers’ associations in the British Zone 
of Germany between 1945 and 1949. The 
report states that the British authorities, 
in encouraging the development of German 
trade unions, have tried to foster a sense 
of personal responsibility that would -offset 
the former authoritarian principles and 
practices, and build a free self-governing 
organization through which the voice of 
the German worker might be heard. 


By the end of 1949, the total number of 
trade unionists in the British Zone was 
over 3 million. The majority of these 
are members of a united trade union 
organization (the DAG) but there are also 
small independent workers’ organizations. 
There were about 14 million union members 
in the U.S. Zone and about 400,000 in the 
French Zone. 

Attempts were made to attain an inter- 
zonal unity by bringing the workers’ 
organizations in the three Western Zones 
together. A Bi-zonal Trade Union Council 
for the British and U.S. Zones was set up 
in 1947 and later included French repre- 
sentation. In October, 1949, delegates 
from the three zones, meeting in Munich, 
formed a trade union federation (the 
DGB) for the entire area of the German 
Federal Republic. The British authori- 
ties have also fostered the growth of 
works councils and collective bargaining 
machinery. Although the British had 


urged that such machinery should be 
entirely voluntary in growth and regula- 
tion as it is in England, it became evident 
that the German workers and employers 
were more inclined to look to State legis- 
lation for regulation. 


The Report concludes as follows: 

If the German people are not once 
more to become disillusioned with 
democracy they must have adequate 
means of self-expression, and a sense 
of common purpose, in the economic 
field. With the establishment of a 
German Government and the entry into 
operation of the Occupation Statute, the 
role of the Occupation authorities has 
changed and the responsibility for find- 
ing a solution to the problems of 
industrial relationships rests with the 
Germans themselves. On the success of 
their efforts probably depends, in no 
small degree, the future of democratic 
government in Germany. 


‘ 


A recent despatch from the 


Trade Union Canadian Embassy at The 


membership Hague gave the following 
in the statistics on trade union 
Netherlands membership in the Nether- 
lands :— 
Jan.‘ | Wane; 
Trade Union Group 1949 1950 

NVV (Socialist) ..... 365,400 381,600 
KAB (Catholic) ..... 268,900 296,100 
CNY, (Christian). 2 a2. 147,500 155,200 
EVC (Communist) .. 163,400 163,300 
Others (estimated)... 30,000 30,000 
BL MOUE Le Fotcarectatersotets 975,200 1,026,200 


(Continued from page 984) 


IN BRIEF... 


The 1950 capital expenditure of business and government will 
probably be about $3,700 million—$105 million higher than the estimate 


announced earlier this year. . 


. The cost of living index advanced to a new 


high of 165-4 at June 1, as compared with 164-0 at May 1, and 160°5 at 
June 1, 1949. The latest increase was due almost entirely to higher meat 


prices 


. Average wages paid to male farm help at May 15 this year 


were lower by the day, both with and without board, for all Canada than 


a year earlier. 


With board provided, wage rates per day averaged $3.84 


for all Canada (excluding Newfoundland) for the middle of May, as com- 


pared with $4.04 in May last year and $3.93 in 1948. 
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UNITED NATIONS ECONOMISTS 
REPORT ON FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The United Nations Economic and Social Council received in 
December a report on “National and International Measures for 


Full Employment”. 


The result of a study undertaken by five 


leading economists from France, England, Australia and the 
United States, the report has attracted widespread interest, 
redirecting international attention to Articles 55 and 56 of the 
United Nations Charter, under which all members are pledged to 
undertake measures for the promotion of “full employment”. 


At the request of the Economic and 
Social Council, a small group* of world- 
renowned economists was appointed last 
fall to prepare a report on national and 
international measures to achieve full 
employment. Their unanimous report was 
completed in time to be presented at the 
meeting in January of the Economic and 
Employment Commission, and, later, at the 
tenth session of the Economic and Social 
Council, which took plave at Lake Success 
in February. 

In this article, a summary of the report 
itself is followed by an account of the 
general reaction of the two UN agencies 
to which it was presented. The statement 
made by Mr. John Deutsch, Canadian rep- 
resentative to the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission, is summarized at some 
length. 


The Report 


The economists agreed that “the major 
cause of unemployment in industrialized 
countries is the insufficiency and _ insta- 
bility of effective demand”. In the main, 
their report is devoted to this prc':lem of 
demand, although passing recognition is 
given to the fact that unemployment or 
under-employment may also result in 
underdeveloped countries from a lack of 
capital equipment, and in some countmies 
from certain structural features of the 
economy. 

A number of recommendations outlining 


measures to provide a level of effective 
demand sufficient to maintain full employ- 


* The group was composed of the following: J. M. 
Clark, Professor of Economics at Columbia University 
who worked in association with Arthur Smithies, 
Professor of Economics at Harvard University; 
Nicholas Kaldor, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge; Pierre Uri, Economic and Financial 
Advisor to the Commissariat général du Plan, 
Paris; and E. Ronald Walker, Economie Adviser 
to the Australian Department of External Affairs 
(Chairman). 
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ment are set forth in the last section of 
the report. According to the economists, 
these recommendations, while involving a 
considerable amount of government action, 
are “fully consistent” with the institutions 
of free enterprise economies. 


A Consideration of the Problem 


Full employment can be provided, states 
the report, only when there is a sufficient 
level of effective demand. Liability to 
unemployment varies between countries 
and is greatest in industrially advanced 
economies, where consumption consists 
largely of durable consumer goods, pur- 
chases of which can be postponed. 

Instability, as well as insufficiency of 
effective demand is of concern. Cyclical 
fluctuations are largely due to instability 
of private investment; and _ production, 
employment, prices and wages are all 
affected. Changes in the distribution of 
real incomes are induced by these fluctua- 
tions, chiefly by movements in the prices 
of primary products. The latter are tradi- 
tionally less sensitive than secondary 
products to changes in effective demand 
with the result that depression is reflected 
in a primary economy not so much by 
unemployment as by a severe reduction of 
real incomes, consequent to rapidly falling 
prices. 

Owing to the pervasive nature of inter- 
national trade, economic fluctuations of 
leading industrial nations have a deter- 
mining influence on fluctuations elsewhere, 
which has given the United States an 
unique position in the world economy, and 
has placed on her the prime responsibility 
for the achievement of the United Nations 
goal. The successful maintenance of pros- 
perity is, nevertheless, the concern of all 
nations, assert the economists, since failure 
to maintain prosperity in one part of the 
world makes it more difficult to attain in 
another. ‘ 


. 
‘ 


Recommendaiions 


In drafting their report, the experts 
sought measures which would provide a 
comprehensive framework for the main- 
tenance of full employment in democratic 
countries. 

Their recommendations, subject to indi- 
vidual implementation, are grouped accord- 
ing to domestic or international application, 
and are designed to form a single, unified 
plan of action. : 


Domestic Measures 


According to the report, it is desirable 
that each. government should adopt and 
announce a full employment target which 
will define the meaning of full employment 
in the country concerned. The experts 
define full employment as “a situation in 
which employment cannot be increased by 
am increase in effective demand .. . a situa- 
tion in which unemployment does not 
exceed the minimum allowances that must 
be made for the effects of frictional and 
seasonal factors”. 


In industrialized countries, targets should 
be defined in terms of unemployment and 
should represent the smallest percentage of 
unemployment compatible with seasonal 
movements and structural changes. These 
targets should be expressed as a range, such 
as two to four per cent or three to five 
per cent of the total wage-earners, rather 
than as a precise figure, and will vary with 
the economic circumstances of each coun- 
try. In underdeveloped countries, it may 
be desirable to define the target in terms 
of industrial employment, producing a 
figure which would be subject to annual 
revision in accordance with the growth in 
industrial capacity. 

Due to the large expansion of govern- 
mental activities since the war, their 
co-ordination in the interests of full 
employment will have a correspondingly 


greater influence than formerly would 
have been possible. Accordingly, the 
report recommends that governments 


should announce a comprehensive program 
for directing their fiscal and monetary 
policies, investment and production plan- 
ning, and wage and price policies. While 
the main features of the program will 
vary from one country to another, the goal 
can be achieved in either socialistic or 
private enterprise economies, the principal 
difference being in the relative importance 
placed on direct and indirect measures. 
Fiscal policy undoubtedly will be an 
important vehicle for stabilizing effective 
demand in a free-enterprise economy. 
When effective demand for goods and 


services is deficient, it can be augmented 
by increased government spending or by 
reduced taxation, depending on the social 
needs of the country. The degree to 
which reliance is placed on fiscal policy 
will depend considerably on the extent to 
which public expenditures are accelerable 
and taxation changes feasible adminis- 
tratively. There is evidence, the econom- 
ists believe, that more co-ordination of 
fiscal programs between central and local 
governments is highly desirable. 

Control over the rate of private invest- 
ment may be achieved by providing 
special credit facilities or tax inducements 
at times when expansion of investment is 
appropriate. Integration of public and 
private programs of long-term investment 
in basic industries may also be feasible. 
The timing of public projects of an anti- 
cyclical nature is the crucial factor and 
governments must assure that advance 
administrative, legislative and _ technical 
preparations are made so that the “shelf” 
of public projects may be utilized promptly 
when needed. 

The experts propose that it may be found 
expedient to stimulate consumption directly 
by lowered taxes, expended transfer pay- 
ments, etc. This principle may be ramified, 
when desired, to include reduction of profits 
and price control to procure a more equit- 
able distribution of income. 

In undeveloped economies, supplementary 
measures for the support of agricultural 
incomes are necessary, and for this 
purpose, the report states, the most suit- 
able method is the stabilization of 
staple product prices through international 
commodity agreements. National schemes 
could be introduced for the benefit of 
domestic producers, to be used, however, 
only in conjunction with the recommenda- 
tions for the stabilization of international 
trade set out below. 

The report recommended that govern- 
ments adopt and announce an appropriate 
system of compensatory measures designed 
to expand effective demand automatically 
when the general plan has failed to main- 
tain the employment target for three 
months. To be effective, the report says, 
the measures would have to:— 

(a) Be capable of raising effective demand 

promptly and generally; 

(b) Be capable of measurement in their 

effects; 

(ec) Be sufficient to reduce unemployment 

to the full-employment range. 

In industrially advanced countries, the 
most appropriate measure would be the 
provisions for alternative tax schedules, the 
lower rate to come into effect in specially 
defined circumstances. For this purpose, 
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contends the report, the personal income 
tax is generally held best, and could be 
supplemented by varying the rates of social 
security contributions. Where these prove 
inadequate, periodic payments to both 
employers and employees could be made. 
In countries where the above measures are 
not developed sufficiently, variations in 
sales taxes could be used effectively. 


The economists urge that governments 
should announce the adoption of policies 
designed to maintain a stable price level 
and combat inflationary tendencies. Such 
measures are deemed to be a_ necessary 
complement to any full employment 
policy, since unforeseen price inflations 
might occur which, if persistent, might 
tempt governments to abandon their full 
employment obligation. Because price in- 
creases do not necessarily indicate a general 
excess of demand, automatic measures 
designed to curb excessive demand have 
no place. Instead, selective measures are 
needed as circumstances dictate, taking the 
form of credit control, direct control over 
inventories, and selective price controls. 


The report also recommends that govy- 
ernments should adopt their legislative 
procedures, their administrative organiza- 
tion and their statistical services to the 
implementation of their full employment 
program. 


International Measures 


The experts propose to create a work- 
able system of international trade for a 
stable and expanding world economy 
through the elimination of the present 
structural disequilibrium in world trade. 


The Report recommends that the 
Economic and Social Council convene a 
meeting of governments to develop a joint 
program designed to establish a new 
equilibrium in world trade by the adjust- 
ment of all necessary domestic and external 
policies. Countries would reveal to one 
another their own particular difficulties and 
how they hoped to solve them, with a view 
to determining policies of mutual benefit 
to all. It is suggested that an Expert 
Advisory Commission be set up to work 
out procedures, indicate problems, and 
report on progress. According to the 
economists, there is reason to believe that 
the desired equilibrium could be obtained 
within three or four years. 

The measure proposed by the experts 
are designed to accelerate the orderly 
economic development of underdeveloped 
areas through the promotion of a stable 
and adequate flow of international invest- 
ment. 
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This is believed to be obtainable only 
throught the medium’ of an international 
organization, such as the World Bank. 
Lending countries would place at the 
disposal of the Bank such sums as are 
consistent with previously determined, 
long-term investment targets. The Articles 
of the Bank would have to be amended 
to permit it to borrow from governments, 
and to lend generally for developmental 
purposes to central governments. In deter- 
mining its new loan policy, the Bank 
would as a rule lend only when the loan 
will permit the borrowers to discharge their 
obligations as a result of an improved 
balance of payments position. 

To prevent the international propagation 
of fluctuations in effective demand, the 
economists recommend that external dis- 
bursements be maintained in the face of 
internal fluctuations in effective demand. 

The maintenance of the monetary 
reserves of countries facing a depletion in 
their reserves consequent to a decline in 
effective demand abroad can be 
achieved most efficiently by an extension 
of the functions. of the International 
Monetary Fund, the Report maintains. The 
plan calls for the deposit, by a country 
undergoing a contraction of effective 
demand, of an amount of its own currency 
equal to the increase in its favourable 
trade balance with respect to a certain base 
year. This deposit would be made avail- 
able for purchase by other countries to the 
extent that their import balance with the 
depositor had increased. Currencies of 
purchasing countries would be credited to ° 
the depositor country for subsequent use as 
needed. 


Separate Concurring Statement 
by J. M. Clark 


Mr. Clark felt that the Report should 
have noted the problems inherent in the 
wage-price structure, the solution of which 
may be necessary to develop the type of 
economy that spontaneously tends towards 
full employment. The problems noted, for 
example, were the effects of wage levels 
on employment; the relative importance 
of wages and prices in causing economic 
fluctuations; the effect of social security 
financing on the balance of saving and 
investment. He stressed the important 
role of the U.S. today, and placed himself 
on record as favouring the use of imper- 
fectly tested fiscal devices rather than risk 
the evils of inaction. 

The remainder of the group concurred in 
principle with Professor Clark’s statement. 


other 


Reaction to the Report 


The economists’ report, received by the 
Economic and Social Council in December, 
was given lengthy consideration at a meet- 
ing of the Economic and Employment 
Commission in January, and, in February, 
at the tenth session of the Council itself. 

In general, the report was favourably 
received. The members of both the 
Commission and the Council expressed 
appreciation to the authors for . their 
“excellent and stimulating report”. It was 
urged unanimously that the document be 
circulated to all countries, so that member 
governments of the United Nations, 
interested specialized agencies and non- 
governmental organizations could facilitate 
widespread public consideration and dis- 
cussion of the economists’ proposals. In 
addition, members of the Economic and 
Social Council were asked to be prepared, 
at the next session, to express their con- 
sidered views on the recommendations 
contained in the report, “in order to enable 
the Council to formulate such reeommenda- 
tions as it may consider appropriate”. 


Although there was general agreement 
with the tenor of the report, and with the 
approach to full employment proposed by 
the economists, a number of doubts were 
raised concerning the practicability of 
implementing the recommendations on an 
international scale. It was claimed that 
they involved an unwarranted dependence 
on automatic “self-stabilizing devices”; that 
too little consideration had been given to 
the full employment problems of countries 
than those which were highly 
developed or greatly industrialized. 

Members drew attention to the diffi- 
culties involved in a court interpretation 
of the proposed employment targets until 
such time as existing statistical methods 
and services were improved and standard- 
ized. Most members cited economic prob- 
lems peculiar to their own countries, 
setting forth circumstances in which the 
proposed measures appeared to be 
impracticable. 


Statement of Canadian 
Representative 


Mr. John Deutsch, Canadian representa- 
tive to the Economic and Employment 
Commission, presented his views of the 
report as it applied to the Canadian 
economy. The following is the official 
summary of his remarks:— 

Mr. Deutsch thought that the report of 
the experts had the twofold merit of 
drawing attention to the problem of full 
employment by encouraging the respon- 


sible organs to consider concrete solutions, 
and of establishing a link between the 
action to be taken at the national level 
and the various factors’ which influenced 
the international economic situation. 


The report therefore constituted a step 
forward in the thinking of economists. The 
correlation it established would facilitate 
the analysis of the problem of full employ- 
ment in the future. 

With regard to national measures, how- 
ever, the experts’ recommendations fre- 
quently appeared to over-simplify when 
they came to be applied to specific coun- 
tries. That was certainly so in the case 
of a country like Canada, where the level 
of foreign trade and the development of 
natural resources were dominant economic 
factors. 

The level of employment in Canadian 
industry was greatly affected by the level 
of foreign trade and the extent of the 
development of natural resources. 


The experts’ recommendations concerning 
pre-determined automatic devices would 
thus hardly be adequate by themselves to 
combat difficulties occurring as a result of 
a decline in international economic activity 
or a contraction in development. Canada 
would have to consider other measures; 
measures which were more appropriate to 
the problem of falling export markets and 
prices and for the encouragement of enter- 
prise and development. 

With regard to international measures, 
the experts had made a realistic approach 
to current problems resulting from the 
imbalance in the world economy and 
particularly in balances of payments. That 
was a paramount consideration for Canada, 
which was strongly affected, like many 
other countries, by the dollar shortage. The 
Canadian Government was aiming at a 
policy which would contribute to a solu- 
tion of that problem and was constantly 
endeavouring to maintain its export 
markets. The experts admitted that the 
establishment of expanding international 
trade was necessary in order to ensure the 
successful application of a policy of full 
employment at the national level for many 
countries. However, their specific proposal 
for the establishment of quantitative targets 


' for balances of payments and the co-ordina- 


tion of those targets by means of a general 
international conference was neither prac- 
tical nor realistic. The world already 
possessed a number of international insti- 
tutions where those questions could be 
discussed, including the International 
Monetary Fund, the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation and the 
future International Trade Organization. 
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The work should be done through the 
facilities already available rather than that 
new machinery should be set up. Another 
large international conference at which the 
problems of reconciling balance of payment 
targets woul be discussed could hardly be 
expected te achieve a solution. 

With regard to the other recommenda- 
tions in the report, he felt that a way 
must indeed be found to restore the flow 
of international investment and to ensure 
it in the future. Governments and special- 
ized agencies should seek a better method, 
but the proposal for automatic and guar- 
anteed investment avoided the real diffi- 
culties. There should be no _ illusion 
regarding the possibility of obtaining such 
guarantees. It was inconceivable that 
Governments would be willing to under- 
take such rigid and one-sided commitments. 
The cause of the trouble must be dealt 
with; a study should be made of the 
possibility of creating advantageous condi- 
tions for investment in countries which 
were to benefit. To stimulate investments, 
favourable conditions should therefore be 
created, both in the borrowing countries 
and in the lending countries. It was a 
two-sided problem. The Point IV program 
was the beginning of a promising approach 
which should be pursued energetically. 

With regard to the part the experts 
wished to assign to the International 
Monetary Fund, which was to check trade 
restrictions during cyclical recession, once 
again it appeared that they had pointed 
to an important factor but had been less 
than thorough in the “automatic” character 
of their proposal. 

On the other hand, as the experts showed, 
the Fund, which had been established at 
a time when price levels, volume of trade 
and extent of fluctuations were lower than 
those likely to be prevailing in the future, 
probably did not possess adequate funds to 
fulfil the task assigned to it. It would 
seem that the adequacy of the resources of 
the und might well be reconsidered. 

The experts envisaged the possibility of 
separating fluctuations arising from cyclical 
changes from those arising from structural 
changes in the economy. Mr. Deutsch did 
not think that that could be done as 
easily as was implied. The International 
Monetary Fund had therefore been given 
certain discretionary powers regarding the 
use of its resources rather than an auto- 
matic mechanism. 

He agreed that the Commission should 
not take a final decision at its current 
session in connection with the report as a 
whole; firstly because most of the members 
had not yet received final instructions from 
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their Governments, which had not had time 
to examine the report; secondly, because 
the report advocated proposals which were 
designed to be universally applicable and it 
was necessary to know the extent to which 
they appeared to be practicable in the 
different economies. : 

He proposed therefore that Governments 
should be requested to examine the pro- 
posals and to communicate their views, and 
that no decision should be taken until that 
had been done. 

Mr. Deutsch supported the principle of 
compensatory measures in the event of 
unemployment, as laid down by the 
experts. When a decrease in effective 
demand occurred, the necessary measures 
must be taken to prevent an acceleration 
of that decrease, which would entail con- 
siderable unemployment. But he did not 
agree with the experts concerning the 
application of the principle on the auto- 
matic basis whieh they had proposed. 

Decrease in effective demand in the 
Canadian economy had its origin abroad. 
The investment rate in Canada depended 
to a large degree on the position of the 
export industries. 

The measures to be taken in the event 
of a decrease in that demand was therefore 
quite different from those to be applied 
when that decrease had internal causes. In 
any event, it was difficult to foresee what 
those measures should be and their auto- 
matic nature might not be suitable to the 
Canadian economy. They could only be 
determined in the light of the circum- 
stances of the moment and with due regard 
for the nature of the export difficulties in 
question. i 

The automatic system advocated by the 
experts carried simplification too far. 

Canada had taken important steps in the 
direction of the measures recommended, but 
if the experts meant that countries must be 
ready beforehand to apply a whole series 
of automatic measures, he could not sup- 
port them in that idea which he considered 
too impractical for many countries. More- 
over, the results which the experts hoped 
to obtain by such automatic measures 
appeared much too optimistic. 

The Canadian economy depended to a 
large extent on the measures taken, in 
industrialized countries. If, for example, 
the United States took measures to main- 
tain its effective demand, that simplified 
the problem very much for Canada. 

Mr. Deutsch stated that if industrialized 
countries could not maintain their effective 
demand, the economy of agricultural or 
underdeveloped countries would be placed 
in ‘a very difficult position. The applica- 
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tion of automatic measures would be no 
remedy for them. Clear emphasis must be 
placed upon the over-riding importance of 
the maintenance of activity in the large 
industrialized countries. 

For a country like Canada there were 
various possible means of combating infla- 
tion. One of the difficulties lay in the 
fact that the central authority had not 
sufficient power to put into effect many 
of the remedies proposed in the experts’ 
report, as certain prerogatives in that 
matter belonged to the provincial govern- 
ments, which might not be able to act in 
concert. That being so, the Federal Gov- 
ernment had to pay constant attention to 
the way in which financial policies might 
lead to inflationary tendencies. 

Mr. Deutsch agreed that in order to 
meet the problem of providing sufficient 
international investment, underdeveloped 
countries must receive more loans for 
development purposes than they had in the 
past. As the Chinese representative had 
correctly pointed out, excessive rigidity in 
project loans should be avoided, The rapid 
development of certain countries, including 
Canada, during the past forty years had 
been facilitated through loans made to their 
Governments both for specific projects and 
general development purposes. On _ the 
other hand, by facilitating Government 
borrowing, as suggested in the experts’ 
report, Governments might be encouraged 
to use loans to finance budget deficits 


which they should have overcome by proper 
fiscal policies. Moreover, in the 1920’s 
large funds had been lent to Governments 
for general development purposes, a large 
part of which had remained unproductive 
and been wasted both from the creditor’s 
and the borrower’s point of view. Conse- 
quently, while more general purpose lend- 
ing was necessary, the Bank must first 
make sure of the general soundness of each 
loan before granting it. 

In view of those considerations Mr. 
Deutsch was opposed to the automatic 
lending operations proposed by the group 
of experts. It would be impractical, even 
impossible, for lending countries to under- 
take rigid guarantees, however useful that 
might be to promote greater stability in 
international investments. Nevertheless, it 
was necessary for the International Bank 
as well as for the lending and borrowing 
countries to realize that capital must be 
made available to underdeveloped countries 
for general development purposes on a 
much larger scale than in the past, if an 
adequate system of international trade was 
to be achieved. 


(A report entitled “Action Against 
Unemployment” has been prepared and 
published recently by the International 


Labour Office, for consideration at the 
Thirty-third Session of the International 
Labour Conference. Its contents will be 
synopsized in the August issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE.) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF LABOUR 


TO ROYAL COMMISSION 


Views and recommendations of Canada’s three major labour 


Congresses 


were submitted to the Royal Commission on 


National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences during 
its hearings in Quebec City. 


The Congresses were in general agreement in their recommenda- 
tions, which included Federal Government grants for education, 
continuation of Government policy in regard to radio broad- 
casting, Government control of television, and corporate status 
for the National Film Board. 


Following a recommendation by the 
Prime ‘Minister “that it is in the national 
interest to give encouragement to institu- 
tions which express national feeling, 
promote common understanding, and add 
to the variety and richness of Canadian 
hfe,’ the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences was appointed by Order in Council 
in April, 1949, to examine “with a view 
to recommending their most effective 
conduct” certain Federal agencies and 
activities contributing to these ends. 

Representatives of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour availed 
themselves of the opportunity to appear 
before the Royal Commission in January 
and April last, during its hearings in 
Quebec City, to submit the views of their 
organizations on the subjects falling within 
the Commission’s terms of reference. The 
Congresses were in agreement as to their 
main recommendations. The following is 
a summary of the main points contained 
in the briefs:— 


Education 


Federal aid for education, especially 
for higher and adult education, to aid 
in equalizing educational opportunities 
throughout Canada was urged by the three 
Congresses. The principle of Federal aid 
to education is not new, it was stated, 
having already been accepted in the case 
of vocational training and of education of 
veterans. 

In advocating Federal assistance, it was 
emphasized, there was no suggestion of 
centralization, or encroachment of the con- 
stitutional rights of the provinces. “Any 
suggestion of that sort would be just silly, 
unworkable, an affront to our whole 
national tradition,’ the Canadian Con- 
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gress of Labour observed. Under the 
Constitution, education “in and for each 
province” is exclusively under provincial 
jurisdiction, and only when remedial 
measures are required for the protection 
of certain specified minority rights has 
the Parliament of Canada the power to 
intervene, it noted. “So it has been for 
over eighty years; so it must remain,” the 
Congress declared. 

Expressing the same view the Trades 
and Labour Congress said, “the leaving 
of jurisdiction over educational matters in 
the hands of the various provinces was 
wise, and should remain there. However, 
it added, “it is obvious that some prov- 
inces have greater economic resources than 
others.: This creates inequalities in train- 
ing and opportunity for our rising genera- 
tions.’ On the same point, the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
expressed the view that, while education is 
a matter for provincial jurisdiction, the 
Federal Government could give financial 
assistance without infringing on provincial 
rights. 

Education “in and for each province,” 
however, “is not the whole of education,” 
the CCL brief declared. “Education has a 
national aspect as well as a_ provincial. 
There is education in and for Canada as 
well as in and for each province. Minority 
and provincial rights in education are 
vitally important and must be preserved. 
But there are other rights not less 
important: the right of the nation as a 
whole to have a well-educated citizenry; 
the right of every Canadian child to the 
best education he can absorb and the best 
his country can give him. These rights 
are not being fully implemented now. 
They cannot be unless the Dominion pro- 
vides a substantial part of the money. 
Six of the ten provinces are just too poor 
to carry the burden unaided.” 


to remedy the present situation. 


Continuing, the brief said, “the ordinary 
people of this country constitute a vast 
reservoir of talent and ability which has 
been largely untapped. For generations 
we have been suffering from a tragic waste 
of our national human resources because 
so many of our best young people have 
been too poor to get the education they, 
and Canada, needed.” 


Equality of Opportunity 


The doors of the universities should not 
be closed to any individual because of 
inability to pay, the Congresses declared. 
“The mental capacity of the pupil should 
be the sole determining factor and not 
the financial ability of the parents,” the 
Trades and Labour Congress maintained. 

In expressing the same view, the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour stated it was not 
suggesting that everybody ought to have 
a university education, or “the same kind 
of education. It does not want to see 
quality sacrificed to quantity. It does not 
hanker after a dead level of uniformity. 
Neither of these things is involved in the 
ideal of giving every Canadian child the 
best education he can absorb and the best 
his country can give him.... The universi- 
ties ought not to be cluttered up with 
people incapable of profiting by the educa- 
tion they offer; but the doors should be 
shut not by lack of money, only: by lack 
of brains.” 

The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour emphasized the same point 
as follows: “As we cannot hope that all 
children of working and low income 
families can attain to secondary and 
university education, at least those who 
have the ability should be enabled to 
benefit by the instruction provided by our 
great institutions of learning.” 


The CCL also expressed the belief that 
“ideally, university education should be 
available without cost to every Canadian 
capable of absorbing it,’ and further that 
such free education should be supple- 
mented by living allowances. According to 
@ survey carried out by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the brief pointed out, 
the cost of a year at university for male 
students, including tuition and other fees, 


in the academic year 1947-48 ranged from 


$895 to $1,247 (L.G., Dec. 1949, pp. 
1513-14). 
Scholarships 


A comprehensive scholarship scheme, it 
was the general opinion, would do much 
Such a 


scheme, the Canadian Congress of Labour 
recommended, should provide for:— 

(1) A national scholarships committee 
composed of representatives of the 
universities and the federal and 
provincial governments, to act as a 
clearing house for scholarships, deter- 
mine quotas and fix standards; 


(2) Federal grants-in-aid to the prov- 
inces to make possible a_ basic 
standard of assistance; 


(3) Scholarships of not less than $500 
per university year, to cover tuition 
fees, books and other necessary 
items; 

(4) A basic living allowance of $500 per 
university year, with supplementary 
allowances where need is shown; 


(5) Expansion of the number of scholar- 
ships, “to make them available to at 
least three out of four students 
instead of one out of six or seven 
as at present;” 

(6) Extension of financial aid to the 
universities in view of the additional 
facilities which would be required. 

The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 

tion of Labour suggested that scholarships 
should be at the secondary as well as the 
university level, and also submitted the 
view that the “pursuit of study could be 
facilitated by the Federal Government” 
by means of further income tax relief to 
parents in respect of children attending 
school, college or university. 


Adult Education 


Development of a “broad program” of 
adult education was advocated by all 
three organizations. 


Many workers, it was pointed out, are 


‘ engaged at tasks which are monotonous 


and uninteresting, affording no creative 
outlet, and work becomes “merely a 
means to an end.” Adult education 
should “make up for the daily drudgery,” 
it was observed, by providing avenues of 
activity which can “add colour to life.” 
Classes, discussion groups, hobbies, com- 
munity activities, arts and crafts were 
suggested as “part and parcel of a broad 
program.” 


Workers’ Education 


The Congresses expressed increasing con- 
cern with the development and expansion 
of workers’ education—“‘an important 
branch of the adult education movement 
which has been evolving during the past 


40 years.” 
The workers’ education movement, the 
CCL brief stated, has three _ specific 


objectives: assimilation; the acquisition of 
special skills; and labour participation in 
the community. 
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Dealing first with assimilation, the brief 
made reference to the increase in the 
number of organized workers which has 
taken place in Canada over the last ten 
years. During that period, it stated, the 
number has risen from about 360,000 to 
almost one million. “Established unions 
have taken in many thousands of new 
members, new unions have entered fields 
hitherto unorganized. In both cases, but 
particularly the latter, there is a strong 
need to go beyond getting the member 
to sign an application card and pay dues. 


It is essential that these hundreds of 
thousands of newly organized workers 
become acquainted with the _ intrinsic 


nature of their organizations, their tradi- 
tions and practices. They must, in other 
words, become an integrated part of this 
movement which plays so important a 
role in the economy of Canada. This 
process of assimilation, of adjustment to 
collective rather than individual action and 
responsibility, and of education for demo- 
cratic self-government, is one of the jobs 
of workers’ education.” 


Concerning the acquisition of special 
skills, industrial relations, the brief 
observed, “are at their best when the 


parties concerned are able to participate 
on the basis of knowledge. Collective 
bargaining has become a complex activity. 
It involves not merely the process of 
negotiation but the day-to-day relation- 
ships between management and _ labour 
once the collective agreement is signed.” 
If a “mutually advantageous” industrial 
peace is to be maintained, the brief con- 
tinued, it is desirable that labour should 
have officers and members “capable of 
handling the manifold problems of indus- 
trial relations intelligently and_ skilfully. 
This requires training in such practical 
matters as labour law, grievance adjust- 
ment procedures, time study, contract 
observance, economics, etc.” 

Finally, dealing with the question of 
labour participation in the community, the 
brief said, “In modern industrial society, 
groups rather than individuals are the 
dynamic of social action. As an institu- 
tion, the labour movement is one of the 
largest in Canada. Its influence, actual 
and potential, on Canadian affairs is 
therefore considerable. The interests of 
the labour movement extend far beyond 
matters of wages and hours, as this very 
submission attests. Canadian labour is 
very conscious of its responsibilities to the 
community. It believes it can improve 
the quality of its participation through a 
better informed membership.” 


The Federal Government, the Con- 


. gresses felt, should assume some measure 
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of responsibility for the financing of a 
program of workers’ education, propor- 
tionate to the size of the labour move- 
ment and its educational needs. Such a 
program, it was considered, could best be 
provided by the universities, and the 
Commission was urged to_ recommend 
Federal endowments to the universities for 
this purpose. 
One of the Congresses, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, referred to the 
progress it had made in the field of 
workers’ education through its national 
committee on education. “In the two 
years or so of its existence, the Com- 
mittee can point to some achievements: 
resident short-term summer and winter 
schools, a staff seminar, and week-end 
institutes in cities across Canada; in many 
instances, this was done in co-operation 
with universities. This program of educa- 
tion has not only reached a good many 
rank and file members, as well as officers 
of the Congress, but, what is more 
important, has stimulated an interest in 
this type of activity. A very real appre- 
ciation of the value of workers’ education 
is now apparent among Congress unions. 
As a result, the Committee’s program is 
expanding and the establishment of a 
full-time Department of Education is 
anticipated in the not very distant future.” 


Aid to Universities 


Federal aid, the Trades and Labour 
Congress believed, should begin first with 
the universities. “In particular,” the brief 
stated, “such aid in the beginning could 
be afforded at no better point than in 
the field of Social Studies. Federal endow- 
ments for these University Departments 
and the studies that such grants could 
make possible would undoubtedly provide 
rich returns. The rapid and spectacular 
material progress of these days has created 
very difficult social problems for the 
individual and the community. A greater 
understanding of these and how they may 
be treated to produce a new feeling of 
confidence and social adaptability in the 
individual, and, with that, a development 
towards greater social tranquillity im the 
community would be more than sufficient 
return to justify the Federal expenditure 
involved. 

“In this same field it appears reasonable 
to suggest that the new Federal Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration 
should be encouraged to make grants 
available to University Departments of 
social studies for the express purposes of 
enabling research into and study courses 
on race relations. 
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“Another field in which Federal grants 
to Universities would show immediate 
returns 1s Industrial Relations. . .. A 
prime need is for teaching courses in 
industrial relations, or union-management 
problems, in which either jointly or sever- 
ally, management executives and union 
executives could enroll.” 

Federal aid to universities, the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
suggested, would “convince the working 
class that the great institutions of educa- 
tion to which they contribute financially, 
through state aid, are equally at their 
service.” 


Radio and Television 


Desire for the continuation of the 
present policy of Government control of 
radio broadcasting, and development of 
television as a nationally-owned utility, 
was expressed by all three Congresses. 

Canada has developed a culture of her 
own, it was observed, and this culture 
must be preserved. “Outside control of 
radio is incompatible with that ideal.” 

On the question of making available 
additional funds to the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, the Congresses, while 
recognizing the need, were unanimous in 
opposing any increase in the present radio 
licence fee. On the other hand, they did 
not wish to see the Corporation forced to 
depend upon private sources and commer- 
cial programs for revenue. 

Application of the principle of fixed 
statutory grants, subject to revision by 
Parliament every ten years, as contained 
in the Bank Act, was recommended by 
the Trades and Labour Congress. “The 
affairs of the Corporation would thus be 
assured of public airing regardless of the 
particular desire of the government of the 
day or the existing political atmosphere 
throughout the country.” 

Two consultative committees, one for the 
English network, and one for the French 
network, to replace the Board of Governors, 
was recommended by the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

The CCCL also proposed that the 


'French and English networks should carry 


weekly one-hour programs, on both the 
French and English networks, devoted to 
subjects of especial interest to labour. 
Suggested as suitable topics were infor- 
mation on the cost of living, wage rates, 
employment, labour laws, the ILO, and 
legislative proposals of labour organiza- 
tions. To give effect to this proposal, the 
Congress recommended the appointment 
of a committee composed of representa- 
tives of the CBC and the trade unions. 


National Film Board 


Corporate status for the National Film 
Board, comparable with that of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation was recom- 
mended by the three Congresses. 

The present conditions under which the 
Film Board is working were criticized, and 
there was general agreement that the 
Board, if it is to “fulfil its function,’ must 
be provided with increased funds and staff, 
and suitable accommodation. 

The Congresses highly commended the 
documentary films produced by the 
National Film Board, and expressed a 
desire to see the Board extend its produc- 
tion and distribution activities. 


National Gallery of Canada 


The Congresses praised the work being 
done by the National Gallery of Canada 
in the face ‘of difficulties due to lack of 
space and funds and urged that a new 
building, designed to meet the Gallery’s 
specific needs, should be provided, together 
with adequate funds and staff. 

Provision of facilities for the showing of 
the National Gallery’s collections through- 
out Canada, by means of travelling exhibi- 
tions, was also recommended. “Pictures 
and works of art that are now owned and 
stored in the Museum at Ottawa cannot 
be shown in many parts of Canada because 
suitable facilities for their showing and 
protection are not available,” the TLC 
brief observed. “The provision of country- 
wide facilities should be part and parcel 
of the development of a National Gallery 
in Ottawa.” 


National Museum of Canada 


Adequate space and increased funds, 
sufficient to meet the needs of the National 
Museum, were also recommended. Because 
of lack of space, “major collections have 
had to be stored where the public cannot 
see them, and where students cannot make 
use of them,” it was stated. Additional 
funds are required to make possible the 
publication and _ distribution of the 
Museum’s “great volume of information.” 


Extension of Library 


Facilities 
Attention was called to the need for 
providing increased library services 


throughout Canada. As a first step towards 
supplying this need, the facilities of the 
Library of Parliament should be extended, 
it was submitted. : 

A national library “should be an imme- 
diate project,’ the TLC brief declared. 
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“The need for such an institution, capable 
of meeting the expanding growth of 
knowledge and publications to provide a 
national fountainhead for all other 
libraries throughout Canada is far from a 
dream. Such an institution should be 
financed by the Federal Government but 
free to accept contributions and endow- 
ments from private individuals and organ- 
izations. Its collections, work and promo- 
tional activities should be integrated with 
those of the Library of Parliament and 
the Public Archives, but it should be 
separate from these in its management.” 


New Department Advocated 


Canada’s culture is “already having con- 
siderable influence upon the rest of the 
world,” the Trades and Labour Congress 
stated. “It is bilingual and bi-traditional. 
Canada is not, as is so often claimed, just 


a melting pot of the peoples and customs 
of the world. It is two melting pots, or 
perhaps more accurately, a melting pot in 
two sections. What is more important, 
there is now an almost continual bubbling 
over from one section into the other with 
a consequent improvement in the flavour 
and body of the cultural brew in each. 
Organized labour wants to see that process 
stimulated in the interests not only of 
culture and the arts, but of greater human 
understanding and national harmony. 

This Congress, therefore, believes that 
your Commission would be more than 
justified in recommending the creation of 
a new department of Government with a 
full-time Minister to take all of these 
matters into consideration, give leadership 
to their development, and seek in the 
widest sense the public support for such 
cultural projects.” 


CANADIAN LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS PRESENT 
BRIEFS ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND 


FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS 


On March 20, 1950, the Senate of Canada established a Special 
Committee “. .. to consider and report on the subject of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, what they are and how 
they may be protected and preserved, and what action, if any, 
can or should be taken to assure such rights to all persons in 
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In this article, the briefs submitted to the Special Committee by 
the Trades and Labour Congress and the Canadian Congress of 


Labour are summarized. 


Canada’s two major labour union con- 
gresses, In separate briefs to the Senate 
Committee on Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms, have expressed the 
mutual conviction that a Bill of Rights 
should be incorporated into the Canadian 
Constitution. In this way, the Congresses 
agreed, labour and Canadians in general 
would be assured of a just, democratic and 
united society. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour on 
April 27 urged the passage of a Bill of 
Rights and provision to curb the “indis- 
criminate and irresponsible” use of injunc- 
tions in labour disputes. On /May 2, the 
Trades and Labour Congress expressed a 
similar request regarding human rights with 
the added statement: “While we strongly 
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desire the fullest-expression and. preserva- 
tion of civil liberty in Canada, we are 
mindful of the existence of those who 
would use such freedom to destroy our 
civil rights and foment discord between 
minorities.” 

Welcoming the opportunity to present 
their views on such a vital subject as human - 
rights, both congresses expressed their 
gratitude for the appointment of the Senate 
Committee. “We are pleased to note,” the 
Trades and Labour Congress brief stated, 
“the creation and work of your Committee 
as one of the milestones along the educa- 
tive and legislative road eg A iret 
presentation, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour stated that the work of the Com- 
mittee is “of the highest importance to 
Labour and to all Canadian citizens.” 


Both congresses expressed the opinion 
that, without a Bill of Rights, injustices 
which had been perpetrated against labour 
in the past would be repeated in the future. 

“Labour is vitally interested in this ques- 
tion,” stated the CCL brief. “It has reason 
to be. Individually and collectively, it has 
suffered more from the deprivation of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
than any other section of the community. 
Unions came into existence to gain these 
rights and freedoms for the workers. They 
remain in existence to protect what they 
have won and to gain more. Their burden 
will be considerably lightened if some of 
the most important rights and freedoms 
can be protected, by a fundamental law, 
against violation both by private persons 
and corporations and by public authorities 
—Dominion, provincial and municipal. 

“That is one obvious reason why Labour 
favours the incorporation of a Bill of Rights 
in our written Constitution. But there is 
a more basic reason. Unions can flourish, 
and workers can progress, only in a 
genuinely free and democratic society, in 
which the rights of all citizens, not merely 
of union members or wage-earners, are 
secure.” 

In a similar vein, the TLC paper pointed 

‘out that its demand “for positive assertion 
and preservation of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, though made in 
1950, has a long history. Trade unions 
know from bitter experience the need for 
constitutional protection of the right of 
peaceful assembly and the freedom of 
association. In this connection, it may be 
well to recall that trade unions were illegal 
bodies in Canada eighty years ago. Not 
until 1872, with the passage of the Trade 
Union Act, did they become legal asso- 
ciations. 
_ “Although unions were no longer con- 
sidered conspiracies after 1872, various 
provisions of the Criminal Code made 
union organization difficult and the rights 
of citizens as citizens, because they were 
trade unionists were often abrogated. 


“Not only has the right of assembly been 
accorded to unionists in hesitating and 
niggardly fashion throughout the years, but 
it has been set aside in the past by 

unilateral action of the Parliament of 
Canada. In 1919, as a result of the activi- 
ties of the One Big Union and the Winnipeg 
general strike, the Parliament of Canada 
amended the Criminal Code in Section 98. 
This amended section set aside the so- 
called inalienable rights of Canadians to 
peaceful assembly and freedom of speech. 


“This piece of unreasonable, un-Canadian 
and unwarranted legislation enacted under 


conditions of temporary panic remained in 
force until 1936. In those seventeen years 
sound, sensible and prudent citizens urged 
the repeal of Section 98. Their efforts were 
seemingly unavailing.” 


Injunctions 


Opposition was also expressed towards the 
use of injunctions, police and the military 
in labour disputes. The Trades and Labour 
Congress stated: “We recognize and advo- 
cate the use of police forces for the 
protection of persons and property. How- 
ever, many instances are on record of the 
use of such forces and, at times, of the 
military, in labour disputes. This use of 
police forces and military power we greatly 
dislike and oppose, and we believe any 
statement of civil rights and fundamental 


freedoms should be precise enough to 
preclude such action by the governing 
administrator.” 


Dealing with injunctions, the CCL 
quoted at length from a statement made 
by the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
to the House of Commons Committee on 
Industrial Relations in 1947. At that time 
the Brotherhood had protested against “the 
indiscriminate and irresponsible use of the 
injunction process, particularly the ex parte 
interim injunction” which, the CCL affiliate 
declared, “is coming to be used + with 
increasing frequency.” 


Proceeding further with its argument, 
the Brotherhood had stated :— 


The injunction procedure comes into 
operation usually at a critical period of 
employer-employee relations. Generally 
speaking, the injunctive procedure is 
exercised by an employer in the event of 
picketing activities by his employees in 
the course of a strike. The Labour Rela- 
tions Board and the Department of 
Labour in each province adminsters the 
relationships between employers and their 
employees up to the moment where a 
strike is called. Very often, in fact 
almost invariably, the Department of 
Labour carries on its attempts to settle 
a strike after a strike is called. The 
courts do not figure in the picture at any 
stage of the proceedings. To bring the 
courts into the picture at the most 
critical stage of the proceedings is clearly 
unreasonable and unrealistic. 

Courts of law are not familiar with 
industrial relations. The injunctive process 
is highly obnoxious to organized labour 
and its indiscriminate use is certainly 
not conducive to industrial tranquillity. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the 
injunctive process should not be permitted 
to be used unless there is real justification 
for exercising it in order to restrain 
violence, real or apprehended, ete. By 
requiring an employer to obtain approval 
of the Labour Relations Board, the courts 
are not being deprived of any jurisdiction. 
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It is merely a means of ensuring an 
investigation by a board whose approach 
to the problem would not be narrow and 
confined to the specific issue involved but, 
rather, would approach the problem from 
a broad standpoint and with a full knowl- 
edge of all the implications involved. 


Union Security 


The two labour organizations also main- 
tained that adequate protection should be 
guaranteed with regard to union security. 
Alluding to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights as adopted by the United 
Nations, the TLC sought a third subsection 
to Article 17, the first two subsections of 
which read :— 

(1) Everyone has the right to freedom 
of peaceful assembly and association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong 
to any association. 

The suggested subsection as advanced by 
the TLC states:— 


(3) Nothing in subsections 1 and 2 
of this section is to be construed as 
prohibiting the proper operation of a 
trade union agreement made between an 
employer and his employees, which con- 
tains a clause requiring all of the 
employees of that employer to be members 
of the specified union. 

Striking a _ similar note, the CCL 
requested clarification of the same clause 
as contained in a draft amendment to the 
British North America Act submitted in 
1948 by the Committee for a Bill of 
Rights to the Joint Committee of both 
Houses on Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms. 

“Article 17 (1) is the very corner-stone 
of trade unionism,” stated the brief. “But 
Article 17 (2) might be held to prohibit 
closed shop, union shop, maintenance of 
membership, and even the Rand formula. 
Union security is a hard-won right. We 
set great store by it. We shall not give 
it up without a struggle. If this clause 
was not meant to outlaw union security, 
then it should be dropped or redrafted; if 
it was so intended then we shall be glad 
to submit detailed reasons for holding that 
any such prohibition would be a dis- 
astrous mistake, which would restrict 
freedom, not enlarge it .. .” 

Among other topics upon which the 
congresses agreed in principle were: posi- 
tive protection for all minority groups to 
prevent racial and religious discrimination ; 
the right to own (or lease) property; 
rights and freedoms to be extended to the 


native population and _ opposition to 
dictatorship. 
1006 


Economic Rights 


While desiring economic and _ social 
rights for the Canadian people, the TLC 
and CCL approached these matters from 
different points of view in so far as the 
proposed Bill of Rights is -concerned. In 
the opinion of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, a Canadian Bill of Rights should 
contain an article setting forth the right 
to an education; the right to work and 
the free choice of employment; the right 
to security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or 
other lack of livelihood in circumstances 
beyond the individual’s control. 

On the other thand, the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour stated: “We are not asking 
for the inclusion in the Bill of Rights of 
such ‘economic’ rights and freedoms as the 
right to full employment or freedom from 
want, or decent housing, or as much 
education for every child as he can profit 
by. Our reason is well stated in the brief 
supporting the 1948 draft Act, p. 7: 

We exclude them because the establish- 
ment of such rights is the function of 
detailed legislation and economic policy 
within the scope of Parliament and the 
provincial legislatures and indeed of inter- 
national action. It is an 
suppose that the “right of employment” 
or “freedom from want” can be secured by 
the type of constitutional declaration 
which is envisaged in a Bill of Rights...” 


THE TRADES AND 
LABOUR CONGRESS’ BRIEF 


Launching into its presentation, the 
Trades and Labour Congress called to the 
attention of the Senate Committee the 
fact that the Congress had established in 
1946 a Standing Committee to Combat 
Racial Discrimination. One of its prin- 
cipal objectives was the enactment of a 
Bill of Rights. Under the guidance of 
the Standing Committee, local committees 
have since been established in the main 
trade union and industrial centres to 
promote education on racial and religious 
prejudices, methods of eradicating them, 
and education on fair employment practices. 


As mentioned previously, the Congress 
felt that a Bill of Rights was necessary to 
prevent a repetition of parliamentary 
unilateral action, such as Section 98 of the 
Criminal Code, which set aside civil 
liberties in 1919. At present, the “rights 
to free speech and freedom of assembly 
still remain unprotected against another 
similar action by Parliament,” the brief 
stated. 


illusion to, 


Recommendation 


The Congress then recommended “that 
our constitution . . . be amended so that 
our human rights and fundamental free- 
doms may be written into it, and, at the 
same time, that our constitution in regard 
to these matters be capable of amend- 
ment only by unanimous agreement of the 
Parliament of Canada and all of the 
provincial Legislatures.” 

Turning to political ideologies, the TLC 
reiterated its unalterable opposition to 
dictatorship, whether in the form of 
Fascism, Naziism or Communism. 


Racial Discrimination 


Strongly emphasizing the need for pro- 
tection of minority groups the Congress 

_ stated: “We believe that the strength and 

constructive development of our Canadian 
democracy depends upon the unity of all 
our people. We recognize that there are 
individuals and groups who desire to main- 
tain and foster their heritage of national 

| characteristics and customs. These people 
and groups in our opinion need not be a 
weakening factor in our democracy. But 
we are also aware that certain persons 
and groups seek to accentuate these differ- 
ences between native and foreign born 
people and foment antagonisms between 
racial and religious groups. 

“This Congress believes that our Con- 
stitution should provide positive protec- 
tion to all minority groups and definite 
legal restraints against discriminatory 

~ practices which may be employed to the 

detriment of any members of such 
minority groups. 

“While it may not be possible to remove 
all discrimination against members of 
minority groups, many of these practices 

a can be suppressed or greatly lessened by 
laws. Laws can foster the conviction that 
discrimination is wrong and fix standards 
that are recognized by the majority of the 
people. People obey the law to avoid its 
penalties although they may not respect 
it. Social customs grow up in harmony 
with the law. Not the least important 
factor arising from the existence of laws 
banning discrimination is the provision of 
indemnities for the person wronged.” 

In its choice of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms which should be preserved 
for all Canadians, the Congress referred 
the Committee to the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, extracts from 
which are reproduced in the brief1 In 


1The full text of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights appeared in the Lasour Gazette, 
February, 1949, pp. 162-5. 


the view of the Congress, its recommenda- 
tions should be prefaced with suitable 
wording which would carry into the Con- 
stitution the prescription of Article 30 of 
the United Nations Declaration: “Nothing 
in this Declaration may be interpreted as 
implying for any State, group or person 
any right to engage in any activity or to 
perform any act aimed at the destruction 
of any of the rights and freedoms set forth’ 
herein.” 


Rights for Indians 


In addition, the brief recommended that 
the rights and freedoms enunciated in the 
Declaration be enjoyed by Canada’s 
native Indian population, who are subject 
at present to Federal law. In this way, 
their rights as well as those of all other 
Canadians would be among the entrenched 
clauses of the constitution. 


Property 


Regarding subsection 1 of Article 14 
which states that everyone has the right 
to own property alone as well as in asso- 
ciation with others, the brief expressed the 
opinion that it does not provide sufficient 
protection. “Many of our people are 
unable to own property,” it explained. 
“They are forced through economic cir- 
cumstances to lease for shelter the property 
of others. We would recommend that sub- 
section (1) of this Article be amended to 
read: “Everyone has the right to own or 
lease property alone as well as in associa- 
tion with others.” 

‘In its concluding remarks, the Congress 
expressed the conviction that the “first and 
most important way in which our rights 
and freedoms can and will be preserved 
is through the constant vigilance of those 
who hold such rights and freedoms sacred. 
But along with this, we believe that our 
human rights and freedoms, once stated. 
and enacted into law, can be given con- 
stitutional and legal protection by requir- 
ing that they can be amended only by the 
unanimous consent of the Parliament of 
Canada and all of the Legislatures of the 
Provinces.” 


CANADIAN CONGRESS 
OF LABOUR BRIEF 


At the outset of its presentation, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour explained its 
own definition of a Bill of Rights. “A 
mere Act of the Dominion Parliament is 
not enough,” stated the Congress. “What 
Parliament has done, Parliament can undo; 
and there are many things it cannot do at 
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all. Many of the most important rights 
and freedoms lie wholly, or largely, beyond 
its jurisdiction. They are almost com- 
pletely at the mercy of the provinces and 
of the municipalities, over which the prov- 
inces have jurisdiction, and it is from 
the provinces and municipalities that many 
of the worst attacks on freedom in the 
last fifteen years have come.” 

While the Dominion has certain powers 
of control over the provinces, such as the 
power to reserve or disallow provincial acts 
and to make Remedial Orders, these are 
not sufficient protection against what the 
brief describes as “some iniquities” which 
“have been on the statute books for many 
years.” To illustrate this statement, the 
Congress added: “Reservation stopped the 
Alberta Accurate News and Information 
Bill in 1937. It did not stop the Quebec 
Padlock Bill in the same year, nor the 
Prince Edward Island Trade Union Bill 
of 1948. Disallowance wiped out a series 
of Alberta Acts infringing on fundamental 
freedoms in 1937 and the years imme- 
diately following. It did not touch the 
Quebec Padlock Act . .. nor the Prince 
Edward Island Union Act of 1948 (though 
in this case the possibility of disallowance 
may have helped bring about the repeal 
of most of the 1948 Act in 1949).” 

On the basis of this argument, the Con- 
gress proposed that a Bill of Rights to be 
effective must be part of the nation’s 
- fundamental law. “It must put the rights 
it seeks to protect beyond the power of 
both the Dominion Parliament and pro- 
vincial legislatures.” 


Why a Bill of Rights? 


In the awareness that nothing of its 
kind exists in Britain, the Congress never- 
theless maintained that a Bill of Rights 
is necessary in Canada for four reasons. 
First, since Canada is a Federal state, local 
infringements on civil liberties cannot be 
remedied by Parliament; for the munici- 
palities are beyond the power of the 
Dominion Government and the provinces 
almost entirely so. 

Second, Canada is a land of many 
peoples and many traditions which enrich 
our national life but also give prejudice 
“extra targets”. Third, the British tradi- 
tion in the matter of civil liberties is not 
as strongly rooted here, even among 
people of British origin, as it is in Britain. 
“Everybody knows,” states the brief, “that 
certain resorts patronized mainly by 
people of British stock refuse to admit 
Jews. The Prince Edward Island Trade 
Union Act issued from a community over- 
whelmingly British.” 
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Finally, “Britain has no written Con- 
stitution incapable of change by ordinary 
Act of Parliament. Canada has and it 
establishes rights which neither Parliament 
nor Legislatures can touch. Until civil 
liberties are as powerful an influence as 
they are in Britain a Bill of Rights is 
essential,” the brief stated. 


Contents of the Bill 


The Congress then presented a detailed 
draft suggesting 31 clauses which it believes 
should be contained in a Bill of Rights. 
Included in these clauses was the proposal 
that the phrase “civil liberties” be used in 
preference to “civil rights.” The latter 
might be misconstrued as referring to the 
civil rights clause in Section 92 of the 
BNA Act which sets forth the powers 
within provincial jurisdiction. Any ambig- 
uity with régard to the meaning of the 
term might hinder the adoption of the 
legislation, the CCL maintained. 

Another proposal stated that every 
person should be entitled to the rights 
and freedoms set forth in the Bill without 
distinction of any kind such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status. The Congress 
heartily endorsed the inclusion of such a 
clause with one qualification. “The word 
‘political, ” states the brief, “raises the 
possibility that Communists or Fascists 
might. use this section to force them- 
selves into positions from which, in the 
interests of public safety, they should be 
debarred. We do not favour any enact- 
ment which would lead to this result, 
though we admit the difficulty of framing 
a section which would protect the com- 
munity against this danger without at the 
same time making easier improper discrim- 
ination against members of ordinary 
political parties.” 

Dealing with racial and religious dis- 
crimination, the Congress declared that the 
necessity for protective legislation had 
been made “painfully evident.” It, there- 
fore, suggested the inclusion of the provi- 
sions of the Saskatchewan Bill of Rights, 
Section 8-14:— 

8. (1) Every person and every class of 
persons shall enjoy the right to obtain 
and retain employment without discrim- 
ination with respect to the compensation, 
terms, conditions or privileges of employ- 
ment because of the race, creed, religion, 
colour or ethnic or national origin of such 
person or class of persons. 

(2) Nothing in subsection (1) shall 
deprive a religious institution or any 
school or board of trustees thereof of the 
right to employ persons of any particular 


creed or religion where religious instruc- 
tion forms or can form the whole or part 


of the instruction or training provided by 
such institution, or by such school or 
board of trustees pursuant to the provi- 
sions of The School Act, and nothing in 
subsection (1) shall apply with respect to 
domestic service or employment involving 
a personal relationship. 

9. Every person and every class of 
persons shall enjoy the right to engage 
in and carry on any occupation, business 
or enterprise under the law without dis- 
crimination because of the race, creed, 
religion, colour or ethnic or national 
origin of such person or class of persons. 

10. Every person and every class of 
persons shall enjoy the right to acquire 
by purchase, to own in fee simple or 
otherwise, to lease, rent and to occupy 
any lands, messuages, tenements or heredit- 
aments, corporeal or incorporeal, of every 
nature and description, and every estate 
or interest therein, whether legal or 
equitable, without discrimination because 
of the race, creed, religion, colour or 
ethnic or national origin of such person 
or class of persons. 

1l. Every person and every class of 
persons shall enjoy the right to obtain 
the accommodation or facilities of any 
standard or other hotel, victualling house, 
theatre or other place to which the public 
is customarily admitted, regardless of the 
race, creed, religion, colour or ethnic or 
national origin of such person or class of 
persons. 

12. Every person and every class of 
persons shall enjoy the right to member- 
ship in and all of the benefits appertaining 
to membership in every professional 
society, trade union or other occupa- 
tional organization without discrimination 
because of the race, creed, religion, colour 
or ethnic or national origin of such person 
or class of persons. 

13. (1) Every person and every class of 
persons. shall enjoy the right to education 
in any school, college, university or other 
institution or place of learning, voca- 
tional training or apprenticeship without 
discrimination because of the race, creed, 
religion, colour or ethnic or national 
origin of such person or class of persons. 

(2) Nothing in subsection (1) shall 
prevent a school, college, university or 
other institution or place of learning 
which enrolls persons of a particular creed 
or religion exclusively, or which is con- 
ducted by a religious order or society, 
from continuing its policy with respect 
to such enrolment. 

14. (1) No person shall publish, display 
or cause or permit to be published or 
displayed on any lands or premises or in 
any newspaper, through any radio broad- 
casting station, or, by means of any other 
medium which he owns, controls, dis- 
tributes or sells, any notice, sign, symbol, 
emblem or other representation tending 
or likely to tend to deprive, abridge or 
otherwise restrict, because of the race, 
creed, religion, ‘colour or ethnic or 
national origin of any person or class of 
persons, the enjoyment by any such person 
or class of persons of any right to which 
he or it is entitled under the law. 

(2) Nothing in subsection (1) shall be 
construed as restricting the right to 
freedom of speech under the law, upon 
any subject. 


‘Referring to the “deplorable  short- 
comings” of our policy towards the Indians, 
the Congress stated that “a Bill of Rights 
prohibiting discrimination would be of 
immeasurable assistance.” 

In addition, the CCL proposed that the 
arbitrary arrest, detention or exile of any 
person should be illegal. The Congress 
maintained the necessity of such a clause 
for two reasons. First, the Order in Council 
of October 6, 1945, as a result of which 
people suspected of espionage were detained 
and interrogated by a Royal Commission. 
“The ordinary protection of counsel and 
habeas corpus was denied to them,” the 
brief stated. “No charges were preferred 
against them but they were held incom- 
municado.” Second, three Orders in Council 
of December, 1945 “which, if they had been 
enforced would have exiled to Japan some 
11,000 or more persons of Japanese origin, 
a large proportion of whom were Canadian- 
born citizens.” 

Finally, the Congress maintained that 
because the need to protect “religious 
freedom, and freedom of assembly for 
unpopular minorities . . . has been made 
abundantly clear” there should be provision 
for the following :— 

Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion, this right 
includes freedom to change his religion or 
belief, and freedom, either alone or in 
community with others, and in public or 
private, to manifest his religion or belief 
in teaching, practice, worship and obser- 
vance. 

Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right includes 
freedom to hold opinions without inter- 
ference and to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 


Everyone has the right to freedom of 
peaceful assembly and association. 


Endorse Universal Declaration 


With a view to protecting civil liberties 
until such time as the envisaged bill may 
be adopted as part of the Canadian con- 
stitution, the CCL urged Parliament to 
endorse the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. It also proposed that the 
Dominion use the extensive power it now 
has to protect fundamental rights and 
freedoms. This could be accomplished 
possibly by the establishment of a per- 
manent standing committee and _ the 
organization of a civil rights section of 
the Department of Justice. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour also 
dealt in detail with seven pieces of pro- 
vincial legislation which were described as 
“flagrant violations, ar attempted viola- 
tions, of fundamental rights and freedoins 
in the last 15 years.” These acts were: 
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The Credit of Alberta Regulation Act, 
1937; the Bank Employees’ Civil Rights 
Act (Alberta), 1937; The Judicature Act 
Amendment Act (Alberta), 1937; A Bull 
to Ensure the Publication of Accurate 
News and Information (Alberta), 1937; 
An Act Respecting Communistic Propa- 
ganda (Quebec), 1937 (The Padlock Act); 
The Trade Union Act (Prince Edward 
Island), 1948; An Act Respecting Publica- 
tions and Public Morals (Quebec), 1950. 

“Against measures of this kind, which 
have actually come into force,’ states the 
brief, “disallowance affords the quickest 
and most effective, and, if they are intra 
vires, the sole remedy. There can be no 
doubt that the Fathers of Confederation 
meant the power to be used against unjust, 
oppressive or even unwise legislation.” 

In the opinion of the Congress, disallow- 
ance is not, however, always an adequate 
remedy because irreparable damage may 
occur between the time of the passage of 
the legislation and its disallowance by the 
Dominion Government. 

“Against this,’ comments the brief, “the 
only remedy would appear to be in the 
Dominion’s power to instruct a Lieutenant- 
Governor to reserve bills for the Governor- 
General’s pleasure. The British North 
America Act, Section 90, gives the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor power to reserve any bill 
‘according to his discretion but subject to 
the provisions of this Act and to His 
Excellency’s Instructions.’ .. . 

“The power is, as the Department of 
Justice remarked in 1938, ‘a_ statutory 
power in full vigour, and it cannot be said 
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to have become inoperative through non- 
use. For even if it were the case (and it 


is not...) that this power had never been 
exercised, or had been infrequently exer- 
cised, . . . the continued legal existence of 


the power and the legal right of the respon- 
sible authorities, in the exercise of a sound 
discretion, to exercise it would be wholly 
unaffected by that fact.’ 

“The use of extraordinary remedies like 
disallowance and reservation would be less 
necessary if the Dominion’s legislative 
powers were what the Fathers of Con- 
federation intended them to be, or if we 
had a Bill of Rights on the American 
pattern. (But now) some provinces are 
claiming a quasi-Dominion status, as 
‘autonomous communities, in no way 
subordinate to the Dominion, though 
united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and fully associated in the Cana- 
dian Commonwealth of Nations. If the 
powers of reservation and disallowance 
were necessary in 1867, how much more 
now!” 

The Canadian Congress of Labour 
brought its brief to a close with the 
following thought: “The work this Com- 
mittee has undertaken is vital not only 


to our material, moral and _ spiritual 
welfare but to our very existence as a free 
society. The fundamental rights and 


freedoms the Committee is considering are 
the very essence of democracy. Unless we 
can preserve and extend them, we cannot 
hope to survive in the struggle with 
totalitarianism, nor shall we deserve to 
survive.” 


LABOUR CONGRESSES SUBMIT BRIEFS 


ON OLD AGE SECURITY 


Briefs submitted by the Trades and Labour Congress and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour were among those recently heard 
by the Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 


on Old Age Security.* 


Stressing the need for full security for all 
Canadians, the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and the Canadian Congress 
of Labour recently submitted briefs to the 
Joint Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons on Old Age Security. 
Both organizations recommended the estab- 
lishment throughout Canada of a scheme 
of uniformly applied old age pensions at age 
65 without any means test. Pensions would 
be granted as a right rather than a privilege 
and would form the basis of a compre- 
hensive scheme of old age security. 


The two briefs differ in their estimates 
of the basic old age pension that should 
be paid. The TLC estimated that $60 per 
month was the basic minimum pension suit- 
able to maintain a decent living standard. 
The CCL estimated that the minimum 
pension should be $50 per month, but in 
its view, this amount should be supple- 
mented by a productivity bonus of two per 
cent per year on a cumulative basis. 


The TLC recommended that pensions be 
financed on a contributory basis, similar 
to the present unemployment insurance 
scheme, with the cost of administration 
paid by the government. The CCL pension 
would be completely financed by an in- 
crease in direct taxes. 


In the field of industrial pensions, the 
CCL advocated a non-contributory pen- 
sion financed entirely by management. The 
administration would be shared by the 
employees (through their unions), and 
the employer. The TLC on the other 
hand minimized the value of private 
pension plans. 


Summary of TLC Brief: 


In its opening remarks, the Trades and 
Labour Congress expressed the hope that 
“the Parliament of Canada will adopt 
legislation at this session which will provide 
for a comprehensive scheme of full social 
security for all Canadians”. The basis of 
this scheme would be an old age pension 


* For further information on the activities of this 
committee, including a summary of the brief sub- 
mitted by Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, see page 987 of this issue. 


of $60 payable to anyone with 15 years 
residence in Canada regardless of economic 
or social position, 

The TLC does not favour private indus- 
trial pensions because, in its view, the 
growth of private pension plans, while 
providing some protection for the indi- 
viduals covered, has created great difficul- 
ties. “These plans,” the brief states, “have 
tended to immobilize the labour force and 
to reduce the freedom of economic move- 
ment of the individual. They have created 
the condition in which old age can now 
begin at forty years.” 

“The point we wish to emphasize is that, 
where private pension plans are in effect, 
the hiring policy must be geared to the 
scheme. The financial soundness of such 
schemes depends upon young people being 
employed and the preference is thus for 
those in their twenties and _ thirties. 
Regardless of the training, skill or experi- 
ence of an applicant of forty or over his 
chances of being hired are very small 
because he doesn’t fit into the pension 
scheme. 

“There is this further consideration. 
Many thousands of our people engaged in 
seasonal employment cannot hope to be 
covered by private pension schemes. We 
refer to such large and important groups 
as the construction and logging industries. 
To this may be added the thousands who 
work for less profitable or marginal under- 
takings in which the establishment of 
private pension plans is very unlikely.” 

The plan advocated by the TLC would 
be financed on a contributory basis, similar 
to the present unemployment insurance 
scheme. The plan would include old age 
pensions, mothers’ allowances, unemploy- 
ment insurance and national health services. 
The cost of administration would be met 
by the Federal Government. 

The Congress estimated that the cost of 
this plan would be approximately $720 
million. Assessing the national total of 
assessable personal income at approxi- 
mately $10 billion, the TLC recommended 
the levying of a six per cent social security 
contribution. The balance would be offset 
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by the $120 million currently being spent 
by the Provincial and Federal Governments 
on old age pensions. 

The brief recognizes that if - “payments 
are to be made on a relatively fixed basis” 
and contributions collected from “a rela- 
tively changing base”, it will probably be 
necessary to establish a small contingency 
fund. “It might be well,” the brief states, 
“to set aside in each year a small sum, 
say, equal to one or two per cent of the 
total pension payments, as a cushion. 
This fund and the whole procedure should 
be reviewed by Parliament every ten years, 
and necessary adjustments made in the 
light of experience.” 

The TLC brief recommended that the 
eligible age for blind pensions be reduced 
from 21 to 18, and that following the 
establishment of a national health scheme, 
free medical, dental, surgical and hospital 
care be provided for old age and blind 
pensioners. . 

.In concluding, the TLC expressed the 
view that “anything done now or in the 
future in regard to the improvement of 
security for our aged citizens, should be 
capable of easy integration into a scheme 
of comprehensive social security for all 
people of all ages.’ According to the brief, 
such a scheme would require the support 
of “a sound and flourishing economy,” with 
the “fundamental economic security of full 
employment” maintained at all times. 


Summary of CCL Brief: 


The CCL position on old age security is 
based on its belief in the need for “a 
comprehensive program covering old age 
pensions, health services, sickness cash 
benefits, disability benefits, etc., as well as 
existing schemes like unemployment insur- 
ance and family allowances.” The Con- 
gress brief states “that economic security 
should be the birthright not merely of a 
fortunately situated few but of all.” 


In the Congress view, old age security 
should be based on the Old Age Pensions 
Act, and the Government Annuities Act. 


The brief is divided into two parts: (1) a 


consideration of present federal old age 
legislation and possible improvements, and 
(2) a review of industrial pensions, with 
proposed changes in the Government 
Annuities Act among other things.” 

In its remarks on the Old Age Pensions 
Act, the CCL said: “the enactment of the 
Old Age Pensions Act in 1927 was thus a 
belated and inadequate recognition of the 
changes which had taken place in Canada 
during the first 60 years of her existence. 
The Act has been and continues to be open 
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to criticism on three major points: (1) the 
unduly high retirement age; (2) the insuffi- 
cient pension; and (3) the means test. 

“The requirement that an applicant 
must have attained age 70 to qualify for 
a pension is onerous by any standard. It 
is made more so by the difficulties encoun- 
tered by older workers in finding employ- 
ment.” i 

The Act was also criticized because its 
application varies from province to proy- 
ince. As a result of this, the CCL points 
out that “two pensioners in similar circum- 
stances may receive substantially different 
amounts solely because they live in 
different provinces.” 

The old age pension recommended by the 
CCL would be financed entirely by the 
federal government, and the Congress 
estimates that it would add a net charge 
of $500 million to the Federal Treasury. 
This sum would be raised in three ways:— 


1. By increasing the taxes on corporation 
incomes to their wartime levels. 

2. By an average increase of 25 per 
cent in personal income taxes. This 
would be done on a graduated basis, 
so as to bear most heavily on larger 
incomes. 

3. By assessing income taxes at a lower 
level for the specific purpose of 
financing old age pensions. 


The CCL recommended further that the 
present $500 exemption granted to tax- 
payers over 65 be dropped. This would 
recover further amounts from those over 
65 able to pay income taxes. 


To supplement the old age pensions, the 
Congress brief said that “the next logical 
step is a scheme of contributory pensions 
such as exists in many countries today, 
notably in the Commonwealth countries 
and in the United States. Such a scheme 
should be universal in its application; con- 
tributions should be graduated on the 
basis of income.” These pensions should 
be paid on a basis of contributions the 
brief states, because: “a flat sum benefit 
would tend to be tied to the income of 
the lowest income group. Better paid 
groups would thus receive pensions dispro- 
portionate to their incomes at retirement 
and would face an unduly drastic cut in 
living standards.” 

The brief expresses concern over “the 
tendency for the pension to remain fixed 
for substantial periods of time. Important 
economic changes may take place, some- 
times rapidly, critically affecting the value 
of the pension, but it will remain stable 
or change in amount only slowly.” 
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To offset this condition, the CCL recom- 
mends that a bonus based on productivity 
be paid pensioners. The brief states: 
“While productivity is difficult to measure, 
the skill in measuring it has developed 
considerably and a more accurate yard- 
stick is becoming available. At any rate, 


‘there is no disputing the fact that pro- 


ductivity has been going up and it is 
generally assumed to average around two 
per cent a year over a long span. The 
Congress believes that it would be ‘safe 
to fix the increase in productivity arbi- 
trarily at two per cent and give to 
pensioners a bonus of two per cent a year 
on a cumulative basis, on the basic non- 
contributory pension. This would provide 
pensioners with some assurance that they 
are not being left behind as the country 
moves forward. It would have the further 
important effect of enabling the purchasing 
power of a substantial section of the 
population to keep pace with the volume 
of goods and services being made avail- 
able.” 

With regard to industrial pensions, the 
CCL was firm in its stand that these 
should not form the basis of old age 
security. In its view “private pensions 
would be a useful supplement for long- 
service employees and would be largely 
limited to fulfilling that purpose.” 

According to the brief, the Congress is 
now pressing for private pensions for two 
reasons: “(1) the absence of adequate 
public old age pensions and (2) the belief 
that employers have an obligation toward 
their employees that goes beyond mere 
payment of wages.” 

The CCL favours private pensions that 
are non-contributory in character, because 
it regards pension contributions by the 
employer “as merely a deferred wage pay- 
ment; the same sums could just as easily 
go directly into the pay envelope. They 
are liable to be terminated through bank- 
ruptey or weakened by lack of funds.” 
While industrial pensions would be non- 
contributory, the Congress said that they 
fell within “the area of collective bargain- 
ing.” The pensions “should be adminis- 
tered jointly in the same manner as the 
collective agreements which provide for 
their establishment. Otherwise, a major 
condition affecting the employees is 
removed from the scope of union-manage- 
ment relations and is placed unequivocally 
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in the hands of the employer.’ To 
administer the pensions, the Congress said 
it favoured: “the establishment of Boards 
of Trustees composed of equal numbers of 
union and management representatives 
together with an impartial chairman.” 

The brief states that the Annuities 
Branch of the Department of Labour 
would be the best agency to underwrite 
pension plans. However, the Annuities Act 
would have to be amended to eliminate 
what the Congress describes as “certain 
unfavourable features of the Annuities 
Act.” These are set forth as follows:— 

(a) “The Act does not make it possible 
for a Board of Trustees as contemplated 
above to enter into a contract with the 
Crown for the purpose of providing 
annuities to the employees of a particular 
firm. The Act provides that the employer 
alone may enter into such a contract on 
behalf of his employees. 

(b) “There is a maximum pension of 
$1,200 a year beyond which the Annuities 
Branch will not write a pension contract. 
This necessitates supplementary contracts 
with other agencies. 

(c) “There is no cash rebate privilege on 
the amount of vested right if separation 
takes place before retirement. This removes 
the element of choice which an employee 
should properly have. (The employee must 
accept a paid-up annuity for his vested 
right, payable at his normal retirement 
age.) 

(d) “The Act and the regulations under 
it are unnecessarily restrictive and rigid. 
Thus supplementary disability pensions 
may not be written into an Annuities 
Branch contract.” 

The Congress would prefer to see the 
Annuities Branch set up as a Crown Cor- 
poration, “with sufficient flexibility of 
operation to make possible rapid adjust- 
ments to new trends. This would, of 
course, require the repeal of the present 
Act and the enactment instead of legisla- 
tion establishing the Crown Corporation 
and outlining its functions in fairly broad 
terms.” é 

The CCL states that, in its opinion: 
“Old age security is one of the most urgent 
problems confronting Parliament. Its solu- 
tion must not be delayed. Canada can 
show no greater faith in its future than by 
assuring a safe and contented future for its 
citizens in their old age.” 
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HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF HALIFAX, 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG AND 
VANCOUVER, OCTOBER 1949 


The normal work week and conditions of work differed, by 
varying degrees, in the five major Canadian cities dealt with in 


the following article.* 


Overtime, vacations and sick leave 


showed minor differences between cities; the normal work week 
and statutory holidays varied almost as much between the cities 
as within them. The proportion of workers reported covered by 
written collective agreement ranged from about 40 per cent in 
Halifax to 90 per cent in Vancouver. 


The manufacturing industries play a 
major role in many Canadian urban 
centres. In this study of hours and work- 
ing conditions in the largest cities of each 
of our five main regions, information has 
been used not only from plants in the 
cities of Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, but also from 
those in nearby communities which form 
part of their metropolitan areas. 

The majority of plant workers in the 
manufacturing industries of each city, 
except Halifax, were reported on a five- 
day week. Over 85 per cent of the workers 
in Toronto and Vancouver, 77 per cent in 
Montreal, 54 per cent in Winnipeg and 24 
per cent in Halifax were working five days 
per week. Most of the workers were on a 
work week of from 40 to 45 hours. Time 
and one-half was generally paid for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours, and 
double time was often predominant for 
work on Sundays or statutory holidays. 

Initial vacations with pay of one week 
after a year of employment were common 
in all the cities, with many workers receiv- 
ing an additional week or two after longer 
periods of employment. Most of the 
workers in each city were employed in 


*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Employers were asked to report on certain con- 
ditions of work as well as to give, by occupation, 
the wage or salary rates of time workers and the 
straight-time earnings of employees on piece work 
during the last pay period preceding October 1, 1949. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of 
Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen's Compensation, an annual publication of 
the Department of Labour. 
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establishments observing from seven to 
nine statutory holidays, and the majority, 
except in Halifax and Vancouver, were 
paid for six to eight of these days if not 
worked. The proportion of workers under 
collective agreement varied from about 40 
per cent in Halifax to 90 per cent in 
Vancouver. Sick leave with pay was 
granted by establishments employing from 
35 to 50 per cent of the workers in each 
city. 

Information on hours and working con- 
ditions in some 2,200 establishments, 
employing over 213,000 plant workers, has 
been analysed to obtain this comparative 
picture of these five Greater Cities. Over 
92,000 of the workers were employed in 
the manufacturing establishments of Mont- 
real, almost 80,000 in Toronto, 22,000 in 
Vancouver, 14,000 in Winnipeg, and about 
5,500 in the establishments of Halifax 
(Table I). 

Over one-half of the plant workers im 
Halifax were employed in the. Iron and 
Steel Products Industry, and one-third in 
the Food and Beverages Industry. In 
Montreal and Toronto the industrial dis- 
tribution of the plant employees was 
fairly similar, with one-quarter of these 
workers engaged in the manufacture of 
Iron and Steel Products. Other large 
industrial groups in these two cities were 
the Food and Beverages, Textiles and 
Clothing, and Electrical Products Indus- 
tries. Thirty-five per cent of the plant 
workers in Winnipeg were in the Food and 
Beverages Industry, and 21 and 16 per cent 
were in the Iron and Steel Products and 
Textiles and Clothing Industries respec- 
tively. In Vancouver, 40 per cent of the 
workers were in the Wood Producls 


IN FIVE MAJOR CANADIAN CITIES, OCTOBER 1949,... 


... the normal work week of plant employees in the manufacturing indus- 
tries showed about as much variation within the cities as between them. 
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Industry, and over 20 per cent were in 
each of the Food and Beverages and Iron 
and Steel Products Industries. 

The proportion of female plant employees 
in-the manufacturing industries of the five 
cities ranged from 15 per cent in Van- 
couver to 27 per cent in Montreal. Twenty 
per cent of the plant workers in Halifax 
and 25 per cent in Toronto and Winnipeg 
were women. ‘The proportion of women 
varied greatly between industries, with the 
highest ratio, from about 60 to 70 per 
cent, in the Textiles and Clothing indus- 
trial group. 

Collective Agreements.—The number of 
workers reported to be covered by written 
collective agreement varied from 39 per 
cent in Halifax to 89 per cent in Vancouver. 
Fifty-six per cent of the workers in Toronto 
were reported covered by a union contract, 
66 per cent of the workers in Winnipeg, 
and 70 per cent in Montreal. Most of the 
workers under collective agreement in these 
cities were represented by CIO-CCL or 
AFL-TLC international unions, except in 
Halifax where the largest group of workers 
were reported to be represented by directly 
chartered CCL unions. A number of 
establishments in Montreal reported having 
collective agreements with the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 
Local and independent unions, including 
employees’ associations, represented a 
negligible proportion of the workers in 
Vancouver and Winnipeg who were 
covered by collective agreement, about 14 
per cent of the workers covered in Mont- 
real, 17 per cent in Toronto and 27 per 
cent in Halifax. 


The Normal Work Week (Tables II 
and III).—In Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, provincial statutes limit the 
hours of work in factories. In Mont- 
real, provincial factories legislation places 
some restriction on hours of work, but 
this applies only to women and boys under 
18 except for special restrictions by Orders 
in Council under the Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act. Under all Hours of Work 
Acts the administrative authority has power 
to permit exceptions. In Montreal the 
legal maximum for women and boys under 
18 is 54 and 55 hours per week respec- 
tively. In Toronto the maximum is 48 
hours per week, and where exemption has 
been granted the maximum permitted for 
women and boys under 16 is 60 hours. In 
Winnipeg the maximum is 44 hours for 
women and 48 hours for men unless time 
and one-half is paid. In Vancouver the 
maximum is 44 hours. 

The normal work week for female plant 
workers was generally the same as those 
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for the male workers in the same estab- 
lishment, but in some cases the women 
were reported to be working fewer hours 
per week. In Halifax, 80 per cent of the 
male and 69 per cent of the female plant 
workers were on a 44-hour week, although 
an almost equal proportion of the male 
and female workers, 86 and 87 per cent 
respectively, were working 44 hours or less 
per week. In Montreal, 22 per cent of 
the male workers were on a 40-hour week, 
24 per cent were on a 45-hour week and 
almost 20 per cent were on a 48-hour week. 
Of the female workers, 39 per cent were 
working 40 hours per week, 24 per cent 
were working 45 hours, and only eight 
per cent were working 48 hours per week. 

There was a noticeable variation in the 
normal weekly hours of the plant workers 
in Toronto, as was the case in Montreal. 
Almost 40 per cent of the male plant 
workers were working 40 hours per week 
and 34 per cent were almost equally 
divided between 44 and 45 hours per week. 
Forty-five per cent of the female employees 
were on a 40-hour week. Over one-half of 
both the male and female plant workers in 
Toronto were working 425 hours or less 
per week. 

In Winnipeg, 60 per cent of the male 
workers were on a 44-hour week and 16 
per cent were on a 40-hour week. Fifty- 
four per cent of the female plant employees 
were working 40 hours per week and 29 
per cent were working 44 hours per week. 
In Vancouver, 78 per cent of the male and 
68 per cent of the female workers were on 
a 40-hour week. 

Some indication of the difference in the 
distribution of normal weekly hours of 
work in the five cities may be obtained 
by comparing the percentages of the total 
employees in each city working more than 
44 hours per week. Fourteen per cent of 
the plant workers in Halifax, 51 per cent 
in Montreal, 27 per cent in Toronto, 20 
per cent in Winnipeg and less than one 
per cent in Vancouver were on a normal 
work week of over 44 hours. 

The five-day work week was quite 
common in Toronto and Vancouver, where 
at least 85 per cent of the plant workers 
were reported on this basis. Seventy- 
seven per cent of the workers in Montreal, 
54 per cent in Winnipeg, and 24 per cent 
in Halifax were reported on a five-day 
week. In all the cities, except Vancouver, 
a higher proportion of the females than 
the males were working five days per week. 

Overtime Rates of Pay (Table IV).— 
Time and one-half was the common over- 
time rate for work after standard daily or 
weekly hours in the five cities. For work 


on Sunday, double time was predominant 
in Halifax, Montreal and Winnipeg, while 
time and one-half was paid to the largest 
groups of workers in Toronto and Van- 
couver. Substantial numbers of workers, 
however, did receive double time for 
Sunday work in Toronto and Vancouver. 

Double time was the rate generally paid 
for work on statutory holidays in all the 
cities except Vancouver. Although this 
rate was reported by establishments 
employing 38 per cent of the workers in 
Vancouver for work on statutory holidays, 
a slightly higher percentage were in estab- 
lishments paying time and one-half for 
work on these days. Time and one-half 
was also paid to large groups of workers 
in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. 
Double time and one-half was reported 
paid in many cases, particularly in Mont- 
real, Toronto and Vancouver; and in a 
few instances triple time was reported paid 
tor work on statutory holidays. 


Vacations with Pay (Table V). 
Annual holidays with pay for most workers 
in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver are provided by provincial statute 
or under provincial statutory authority. In 
these cities a worker is entitled to one 
week’s vacation with pay after one year of 
employment. The rate of pay for this 
vacation is two per cent of earnings, or, 
if on a time basis, regular weekly pay in 
Montreal; two per cent of earnings in 
Toronto; and regular pay in Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. If a worker has worked less 
than a year, he is entitled, in Montreal, 
to a half-day for each calendar month of 
employment. If he terminates his employ- 
ment during a working year, he is entitled, 
in Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, to 
holiday pay for the time he has been 
employed. 

Most of the workers in the five cities 
were in establishments providing an initial 
vacation with pay of one week, generally 
after one year of employment. An initial 
vacation of two weeks, or its equivalent of 
four per cent of earnings or one day per 
month, was received by over 20 per cent 
of the plant workers in Halifax, but by 
less than 10 per cent of the workers in the 
other cities. 

Over sixty-five per cent of the workers 
in each of the cities were in establish- 
ments which increased the vacation with 
pay as the worker’s term of employment 
lengthened. In most cases the maximum 
allowance was two weeks, or four per cent 
of earnings, generally after five years of 
employment. In Montreal and Toronto a 
maximum vacation of three weeks with pay 
was given by establishments employing 


Initial vacations with pay of one week 
after a year of employment were general 
in each city; maximum vacations were 
mainly two or three weeks. 


Maximum Vacations 


2 weeks 
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over 35 per cent of the plant workers. 
Most of these’ employees received the 
three weeks’ vacation after 25 years of 


employment. 

In addition to the initial and maximum 
vacations shown in the table, many 
workers were in establishments which pro- 
vided for some intermediate vacation 
periods. ‘These consisted, mainly, of two 
weeks vacation with pay after five years 
or less of employment. 


Statutory Holidays (Table V1I).—Pro- 
vincial statutory regulations concerning 
public holidays affect the employees in 
Halifax, Montreal, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. Factories in Winnipeg and 
Vancouver must be closed on _ public 
holidays unless permission is given for 
employment. Wages in relation to public 
holidays in these cities are dealt with 
under the provincial minimum wage laws. 
Quebec General Minimum Wage Order 4, 
however, has no provision for public holi- 


days, but some special Orders require 
holidays to be observed or a punitive rate 
paid. 

The number of statutory holidays 
observed by the establishments varied 
within each city, although a certain 
number of days predominated. Observed 


statutory holidays in this article include 
the number of days when the establish- 
ment is not operating by reason of 
Dominion, Provincial or Municipal holi- 
days, or because of religious holidays 
regularly observed. Over one-half of the 
plant workers in each city were in estab- 
lishments reporting the observance of the 
following number of statutory holidays: 
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Seven to nine statutory holidays were observed by the majority o 


of workers in each 


city and most, except in Halifax and Vancouver, were paid for six to eight of these 
days if not worked. 


Statutory holidays chserved 


7 Under7 


Over 9 9 8 


nine or ten in Halifax, seven or eight in 
Montreal, eight in Toronto, eight or ten in 
Winnipeg and nine in Vancouver. Ninety- 
three per cent of the plant workers in 
Halifax, 60 per cent in Montreal, 88 per 
cent in Toronto, 82 per cent in Winnipeg 
and 86 per cent in Vancouver were in 
establishments observing eight or more 
statutory holidays. 

Only abott half of the workers in 
Halifax and Vancouver, 54 and 45 per cent 
respectively, received pay for some or all 
of the statutory holidays observed although 
not worked. In the other three cities most 
of the workers were paid for some or all 
of the observed days. The largest groups 
of workers were in establishments paying 
for nine statutory holidays in Halifax and 
Vancouver and eight statutory holidays in 
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HALIFAX 
MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


Heicie helidays paid for 


—— 


§ Over9 


None 1-5 678 


Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. Thirty- 
four per cent of the plant workers in 
Halifax, 33 per cent in Montreal, 57 per 
cent in Toronto, 43 per cent in Winnipeg 
and 22 per cent in Vancouver were paid 
for eight or more observed statutory 
holidays. 

Sick Leave with Pay.—Almost one-half 
of the workers in Toronto, 46 per cent in 
Montreal, 42 per cent in Vancouver, 40 per 
cent in Winnipeg and 34 per cent in Halifax 
were reported to be covered by some 
arrangement for payment during periods 
of illness. The usual provision was through 
an established group insurance or sick 
benefit fund scheme. In Halifax, however, 
the largest group of workers received sick 
leave with pay at the discretion of 
management. 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL OF 
CVT MEETS IN OTTAWA 


It was announced at the fourteenth semi-annual meeting of the 
Canadian Vocational Training Advisory Council in May that 
the Federal-Provincial agreements on Vocational Training had 
been renewed. As a result, the Dominion and the provinces will 
continue to co-operate in carrying forward vocational training 
programs throughout Canada for at least another three years. 


The fourteenth semi-annual meeting of 
the Vocational Training Advisory Council 
was held in the Board Room, Confedera- 
tion Buildings, May 22 and 238, 1950, with 
the following members in attendance :— 

Dr. G. Fred McNally, Chancellor, 
University of Alberta (Chairman); Mr. 
L. S. Beattie, Director, Vocational Educa- 
tion, Ontario; Mr. N. S. Dowd, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Congress of Labour; 
Dr. F. T. Fairey, Deputy Minister of 
Edueation, British Columbia; Mr. E. K. 
Ford, Director, Vocational Education, 
Nova Scotia; Mr. E. V. Gage, President, 
Byers Construction Co., Montreal; Miss 
Marion Graham, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; 
Dr. (Mrs.) R. J. Marshall, President, 
National Council of Women; Mr. G. 
Poisson, Deputy Minister, Department of 
Youth and Social Welfare, Quebec; Mr. 
C. B.C. Scott, General Personnel Manager, 
Massey-Harris Co., Toronto; Mr. W. H. C. 
Seeley, Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion, Toronto; Dr. L. W. Shaw, Director 
of Education, Prince Edward Island; Mr. 
G. G. Cushing, General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Others present were: Mr. A. H. Brown, 
Assistant to Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa; Mr. R. H. MacCuish, Regional 
Director. oe CY Le pelalitaxc. » Mri disse. 
McNutt, Regional Director, CVT., Fred- 
ericton; Mr. H. H. Kerr, Regional Director, 
CVT., Toronto; Mr. W. A. Ross, Regional 
Director, CVT., Regina; Mr. J. H. Ross, 
Regional Director, CVT., Calgary; Dr. 
G. A. Frecker, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, Newfoundland; Mr. R. F. Thompson, 
Director of Training, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa; Brigadier J. E. Lyon, 
Assistant Director of Training, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. C. R. Ford, 
Supervisor of Technical Training, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. A. W. 
Crawford, Director of Training and 
Counselling, Department of Veterans 
Affairs, Ottawa; Mr. H. C. Hudson, 
Special Placements Division, National 
Employment Service, Ottawa; Mr. J. A. 
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McLaughlin, Assistant Commissioner of 
Penitentiaries, Department of Justice, 
Ottawa; Major A. E. Wood, Special Place- 
ments Division, National Employment 
Service, Ottawa; Mr. H. W. Jamieson, 
Superintendent of Educational Training, 
Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa; 
Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Director of Economies 
and Research, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa; Mr. H. O. Gudgin, Economics and 
Research, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Members unavoidably absent were: 
Captain H. G. Gonthier, President, Quebec 
Provincial Command of the Canadian 
Legion, BESL; Mr. N. C. MacKay, 
Director of Extension, Department of 
Agriculture, Manitoba and ‘Mr. Anatole 
Lacombe, Canadian and Catholic Con- 


federation of Labour. 


Dr. A. MacNamara Addresses Council 


In a brief address of welcome to the 
Council Dr. MacNamara expressed the 
opinion that the enrolment of teen-age 
young people in vocational training should 
be greatly increased. Similarly he felt that 
too few unemployed workers had been 
given training when they were receiving 
unemployment insurance benefit. While 
careful to point out that the Council was 
not ‘responsible for the failure of young 
people to respond to the opportunities 
offered them, he suggested that thought 
should be given to the matter, and, if 
possible, recommendations made as to how 
this youthful lack of interest might be 
corrected. 


Director's Report 


Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of 
Training, reported that the Vocational 
Training agreements between the Dominion 
and the provinces had been renewed for 
three years as from April 1, 1950, with 
very minor changes, except for the addi- 
tion of a new division (schedule “K’’) for 
the training of tradesmen in the armed 
forces. 


Veterans’ Training.—At the end of the 
last fiscal year, there were still 270 
veterans under training, the Director 
stated. Most of these were being given 
training in provincial schools, payment 
being made to the provinces on a per diem 
basis. 


Service Tradesmen.—The training of 
service tradesmen commenced late in 1949, 
with the setting up of classes in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, ‘Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. The enrolment so ~ far, 
have been chiefly for motor mechanics and 
drivers. 


Training Apprentices.—There had been 
some decrease in the number of registered 
apprentices during the fiscal year 1949-50, 
in the seven provinces with which the 
Vocational Training Branch has apprentice- 
ship agreements. However, there was an 
increase of 30 per cent in Alberta and small 
increases in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. Mr. Thompson stated that pre- 
employment classes, or their equivalent, 
had been operating in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and that in New Brunswick, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia, the 
great majority of registered apprentices 
were being given class training. 


Unemployed Workers’ Training.—There 
were 627 unemployed workers who were 
given instruction during the fiscal year 
1949-50, an increase of 62 over the previous 
year. These were mainly in industrial 
classes, but there were also a number of 
women who received training as nurses’ 
aides. 


Youth Training and Student Aid.—The 
Director stated that the greater number 
of courses for youth were designed for 
rural young people. There were 3,882 
youth trainees enrolled during the fiscal 
year. 

A total of 2,740 students were assisted 
during the year; of that number, 581 were 
nurses-in-training in hospitals. 


Vocational Schools’ Assistance.—During 
the fiscal year 1949-50 the Director pre- 
pared summary reports based on studies 
of: (1) the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Vocational Education and Appren- 
ticeship in South Africa; (2) Federal Aid 
to Vocational Education in the United 
States; (3) Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Handicapped in the United States. In 
addition, a careful forecast was made of 
probable school enrolments for eight proy- 
inces up to 1954. 

Discussion of the Director’s report dis- 
closed that the current enrolment of 
veterans consisted chiefly of those taking 


special part-time courses organized at the 
request of the Veterans’ Land Act authori- 
ties. A number of the veterans under 
training had been re-allocated from’ 
university courses. Currently, some 14,000 
veterans were enroled for university train- 
ing, it was stated. This enrolment was 
expected to drop sharply during the next 
three years to approximately 1,000 by 1953. 


Occupational Monographs 


Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, reported 
that monographs had been prepared in 
recent months on the following occupa- 
tions: machine operator, printer, optome- 
trist, lawyer, motor mechanic, and social 
service worker. A revision of the mono- 
graph on nursing had also been completed 
by the Department of Health and Welfare. 
He stated that it was planned to prepare 
monographs on families of occupations in 
industries, under such titles as, for example, 
“machinery building.” 


Training in Penitentiaries 


Mr. J. A. McLaughlin, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Penitentiaries presented a 
progress report on vocational training that 
is provided for the inmates of several 
Canadian penal institutions (L.G., Jan., 
1950, p. 32). He stated that so far 164 
inmates had completed courses and of these 
59 were still serving time. Placements had 
been good, he said, due to the fine co- 
operation of the National Employment 
Services, various societies that were inter- 
ested in prisoners’ welfare and apprentice- 
ship authorities. The attitude of employers 
toward vocationally trained men was con- 
tinuing to improve and the presentation of 
certificates of proficiency to trainees was 
helping to develop a desire for vocational 
courses. Only 11 per cent of vocationally 
trained men have been returned to the 
penitentiaries as compared with 40 per cent 
of those who had not been trained. 


Training for Nurses’ Aides 


Considerable variation was disclosed in 
the training provided for nurses’ aides in 
the several provinces. In Alberta, the 
course lasts for 40 weeks, of which 20 
weeks were spent in hospitals and the 
remainder in schools. There were nearly 
200 undergoing training and 358 had grad- 
uated. In Saskatchewan a six-month course 
is provided, of which two months are spent 
in school and four months in hospitals. It 
was reported that the course provided in 
Manitoba followed the lines of that in 
Alberta. In Ontario, the training was being 
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carried out under the Department of 
Health and lasts for nine months—three 
months in school and six in hospitals. It 
was stated that there were 200 under 
training at all times in Ontario. In New 
Brunswick also the course extends over 
nine months, of which three were spent in 
school and six in hospitals. The educa- 
tional admission requirement in all prov- 
inces was stated to be at least grade 
eight and in some provinces a_ higher 
grading is imposed. 

In a brief address to the Council, Miss 
D. M. Perey of the Department of Health 
and Welfare, drew attention to the varia- 
tions in training requirements of the several 
provinces and felt that it might be desir- 
able to aim at standardization. She 
expressed the opinion that perhaps the time 
had arrived for considering a system of 
licence and control. She felt that nursing 
aides were an essential part of the nursing 
team. It was suggested that the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association might take the initia- 
tive in setting up standards when it met 
in convention in Vancouver in June. 


Apprenticeship Training 

Brief reports on apprenticeship training 
were presented by the Directors of Train- 
ing from each of the provinces except 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. 
These reports indicated that while there 
were considerable variations in methods of 
training and in the emphasis placed on 
designated trades, each of the eight prov- 
inces had developed its own apprenticeship 
program which it was following actively in 
accordance with its evaluation of its own 
needs for qualified workers. 

Mr. C. R. Ford, Supervisor of Technical 
Training, reported that apprenticeship 
traiming was making substantial progress. 
He stated “both trainees and employers 
appear to realize the importance of the 
class training and in three of the western 
provinces an increasing percentage of the 
apprentices are coming in for training 
each year.” With regard to the Ontario 
program, Mr. Ford said that “no pre- 
apprentice training classes have been 
organized. However they expect the two- 
year terminal training program being 
organized in selected technical schools will 
be the equivalent of pre-apprenticeship 
classes.” 

Brigadier J. E. Lyon, Assistant Director 
of Training, reported that part-time classes 
were organized in New Brunswick in co- 
operation with various composite schools 
and in the New Brunswick Technical 
Institute. In both Nova Seotia and New 
Brunswick the syllabi for class training 
were based on that which had been in use 
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for the training of veterans, with certain 
additions made in accordance with current 
developments in the several trades and at 
the suggestion of the Director of Appren- 
ticeship concerned. 

Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of 
Training, stated that difficulties had arisen 
in connection with retaining suitable in- 
structors for apprenticeship classes which 
normally operate only in the winter 
months. In some cases this had been 
solved by the appointment of instructor- 
supervisors, who give instruction during the 
winter and do supervisional work in the 
summer. This made it possible to employ 
better qualified instructors on a year-round 
basis. 

In assessing the apprenticeship work 
being done in the several provinces, Mr. 
Thompson stated that more had been done 
in Alberta than in any of the other provy- 
inces. However, good work was being done 
in Manitoba and New Brunswick where 
attendance at classes was high. The same 
was true of British Columbia, but the 
results in Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia 
had not been quite so satisfactory from an 
attendance standpoint. There appeared to 
be a general opinion in the Council that 
there should be no real difficulty in training 
apprentices in regular schools, either on a 
full-time or a part-time basis. 

Reference was made to the counselling 
of prospective apprentices with a view to 
having more of them take up trades where 
the need for skilled workers was greatest. 
It was agreed that guidance of this nature 
presented difficulties and that a_ special 
study of the proposal by a sub-committee 
might be warranted. It was suggested that 
closer co-operation between the guidance 
personnel of the National Employment 
Service and organizations concerned with 
apprenticeship might produce better results. 


Federal Assistance to Schools 


The Supervisor of Technical Training, 
Mr. C. R. Ford, stated that a total of 106 
building projects had been approved for 
federal assistance, under the Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance agreements. Of these, 
65 had been completed; 16 were under 
construction; 21 had not been started and 
five had been withdrawn. All the provinces 
except Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan had used their full annual allot- 
ment during the last fiscal year and Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan expected to use 
their allotments this year. 

It was pointed out that the emphasis in 
vocational work under the agreements was 
changing from building and equipping 
schools to examining, revising and develop- 
ing new curricula, the better to meet the 


. 
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needs of the areas served by the schools. 
Saskatchewan had made a critical study of 
the vocational programs of the composite 
high schools and had developed new courses 
for shop work. Ontario was working on 
two-year terminal vocational courses and 
Nova Scotia was making a survey of 
community facilities and needs, as a basis 
for the preparation of courses of study. 


. 


Vocational Teacher Training 


Steps were being taken in several of the 
provinces to overtake the shortage of 
qualified vocational school teachers, by full- 
time teacher training programs,. or short, 
intensive courses, or by summer school 
courses. 

One point that emerged from the dis- 
cussion on the training of teachers for 
vocational schools was that tradesmen 
employed as teachers must be the best 
available in their respective trades, even 
if it should be necessary to pay them 
higher -salaries than academic teachers 
received. 


Vocational Education in Newfoundland 


Dr. G. A. Frecker, Deputy Minister of 
Education for Newfoundland, stated that 
all vocational training in that province was 
being done in the St. John’s Vocational 
Institute. Jubilee Guilds carry on instruc- 
tion in handicrafts. Dr. Frecker pointed 
out that among other difficulties confront- 
ing, vocational education in his province 


the question of financing loomed large. 


However, the province had signed the 
Vocational Training Agreement with the 
Dominion. He referred to a new vocational 
school operated by a pulp and paper com- 
pany, which will have class-rooms and 
shops for three full-time teachers and will 
provide courses extending over 79 weeks. 

He stated that approximately 700 
residents of Newfoundland were taking 
vocational training correspondence courses 
which originated in the United States. 

The Chairman, Dr. McNally, urged that 
every possible assistance be given by the 
Council and Federal officials to support 
and encourage vocational training in New- 
foundland. 


School Enrolments and Costs 


Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of Train- 
ing, presented a statement which he had 
compiled from reports of the provincial 
Departments of Education (Quebec and 
Newfoundland excepted) covering the years 
1935 to 1949. The purpose of the state- 
ment was to provide “a broad picture of 
the outward development” of the primary 
educational system in Canada in their 


\ 


material aspects of public enrolled and 
money invested. Special schools such as 
those for the blind-and deaf, technical 
institutes, etc., were not included. 

The statement pointed out that the 
methods of compiling enrolment of pupils 
varied from province to province. .How- 
ever the total enrolment in the municipal 
school systems of the eight provinces was 
approximately 1,556,000 in 1935. It had 
declined by 41,000 by 1940 and by a further 
71,000 in 1945. These declines were 
attributed in part to the lower birth rate 
during the depression years, the unsettled 
conditions during the war and, in the case 
of the upper grades, to enlistments in the 
armed services, or entry into war industries. 
By 1948-49, the enrolment had increased 
by 91,000 over 1945, but was still 20,000 
under that of 1935. 

In the matter of expenditures for the 
municipal school systems, the statement 
included only expenditures made by the 
municipalities and by the provincial gov- 
ernments for the ordinary school systems. 
In 1935, the total expenditure, both muni- 
cipal and provincial in the eight provinces, 
amounted to approximately $82,500,000; by 
1940, it had increased to $93,700,000; by 


1945, to $123,600,000 and by 1947-48 to 
$204,600,000. (The figure for 1948-49 was 
not available when the statement was 


prepared.) 

The increases were due for the most part 
to: (1) inereases in teachers’ salaries; 
(2) provision of new schools and facilities; 
(3) increased standards in the educational 
services; (4) general overall increase in 
the cost of everything purchased for the 
primary school systems. 

The expenditure per pupil enrolled for 
the eight provinces in 1935 averaged $52.95 
and varied from $26.77 in Prince Edward 
Island to $66.52 in British Columbia. In 
1940, the average was $61.84; in 1945, 
$85.60; in 1948-49, $133.38. The costs in 
the several provinces in 1948-49 were as 
follows: Prince Edward Island, $65.32; 
Nova Scotia (1947-48), $76.93; New Bruns- 
wick, $99.91; Ontario (1947-48), $130.09; 
Manitoba (1947-48), $114.88; Saskatchewan, 
$143.70; Alberta, $142.64 and _ British 
Columbia, $214.62. 

The Council expressed appreciation of Mr. 
Thompson’s statement as being “a very 
valuable contribution to the current educa- 
tional picture” and ordered that it be in- 
cluded in full in the minutes of the meeting. 

It was left to the Chairman and to the 
Director of Training as to whether or not 
the Council would hold: a meeting in the 
autumn. Should a meeting be considered 
necessary, it was decided that it be held 
in Montreal some time in November. 
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SURVEY OF EARNINGS AND HOURS 
IN MANUFACTURING, 1948 


Average hourly and weekly wages of both men and women 
increased substantially in the eleven-month period between the 
1947 and 1948 surveys. A moderate increase was reported in 
the average weekly earnings of salaried workers. Average 
working hours declined insignificantly. The proportions of 


women reported in both growps showed a slight decrease. 


A preliminary report on the third annual 
survey of hours of work and earnings of 
male and female wage-earners and salaried 
employees in manufacturing has been issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
survey pertains to the last week in October, 
19481 and includes all employees of manu- 
facturing establishments usually employing 
15 or more persons, with the exception of 
travelling salesmen, homeworkers, char- 
women and workers engaged on new 
construction. 


W age-Earners.—W age-earners, defined as 
production workers, route drivers and 
delivery men, maintenance and related 
employees, comprised 83-3 per cent of all 
employees reported. The proportion of 
women wage-earners in manufacturing as a 
whole was 22-4 per cent. In the durable 
manufactured goods division the percentage 
was 7-9, and in the non-durable goods 
division 35:6. Comparative figures for 1947 
and 1946 are given in the Table below. 


Proportions of Women Reported as 
Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 


Last Week of 
Oct., Nov., Nov., 
1948 1947 1946 

Division % % % 
All Manufacturing .... 22:4 22-7 238-7 
Dtrable Goods...:...4' 7:9 8:8  9°5 
Non-durable Goods ... 35:6 35:1 35:9 


As in the preceding years, the lowest 
proportion of female wage-earners, 11:3 
per cent, was reported in British Columbia, 
where the heavy manufactured goods indus- 
tries are of major importance. The highest 
proportion, 28 per cent, was reported in 
Quebec, where large numbers of women 
are employed in the textile and apparel 
and other light industries. 


Hourly Earnings.—Substantial increases 
in average hourly earnings were general 
in the eleven months between the second 
and third surveys, although they were not 
so high as those reported for the twelve- 
month period between November, 1946, 
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and November, 1947. At the end of 
October, 1948, the average hourly rate for 
Canada as a whole was 94:6 cents for 
both sexes, 102-3 cents for men and 65-1 
cents for women, as compared with 85-1, 
92-1 and 58-2 cents respectively in 1947. 

The proportion of women’s average 
hourly earnings to those of men again 
increased slightly. In the last week in 
October, 1948, the proportion was 63-6 per 
cent, as compared with 63-2 in 1947 and 
62-2 in 1946. The payment of increased 
wage rates on an “across the board” basis 
in many establishments during the period 
for which data are available no doubt 
contributed to this situation, which was 


1The data are comparable with those published 
in the 1946 and 1947 reports, except that in these 
two preceding surveys the data relate to the last 
week in November. As a result, they include 
differing proportions of workers in certain seasonal 
industries such as sawmills, food processing, and 
apparel manufacturing, which are more active in 
October than in November.~ 


= 


also influenced by the varying levels of 
activity in industries employing larger or 
smaller numbers of women. 

Average hourly earnings varied widely 
among the provinces. The highest figures 
for both men and women were reported 
in British Columbia, where the average at 
the end of October was 118-9 cents for 
men and 75:2 cents for women. 

Men’s earnings increased in the eleven 
months by more than 10 cents an hour in 
Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario, 
while women’s earnings increased by 7:3 
cents an hour in Quebec and by 7-0 cents 
in Ontario and British Columbia. The 
greatest percentage increase for men in 
1948 over 1947 was recorded in Alberta, 
and for women in Quebec. Variations in 
the general levels of earnings in different 
provinces are closely related to the indus- 
trial distributions of their working forces, 
with consequent occupational, sex and age 
differences, involving disparities in propor- 
tions of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers. . 


Weekly Wages.—Average weekly wages 
showed incerases in all areas as compared 
with November, 1947. Gains over 1946 
amounted to 27-4 per cent for both sexes, 
26-2 per cent for men, and 29-0 per cent 
for women. Advances in 1948 in per 
capita weekly wages over the preceding 
year’s levels were generally lower than 
those of 1947 over 1946, the exceptions 
being the figures for wage-earners of both 
sexes in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
and for women in Quebec. Women received 
16-4 per cent of the gross amounts paid 
to the wage-earners reported for the week 
ending October 30, 1948. Their average 
weekly wages were 56:7 per cent of the 
average weekly wages paid men, as com- 
pared with 55-9 per cent in 1947, and 55:4 


' per cent in 1946. 


Hours of Work.—Average working hours 
of wage-earners varied insignificantly from 
those reported in 1946 and 1947. In the 
last week of October, 1948, the weekly 
work week averaged 43-6 hours for both 
sexes, 44-7 hours for men, and 39-8 hours 
for women. The distribution of wage- 
earners according to their working time 
was, on the whole, reasonably similar in 


the three periods. 


The proportions of wage-earners working 
between 40 and 44 hours were higher in 
1948 than in any earlier year, while the 
numbers and percentages working over 45 
hours decreased slightly. 

The averages are based on short-time, 
full-time and overtime hours actually 
worked, plus any hours of paid absence 


‘ in the week to which the survey relates. 


Important causes of differences in working 
time include the employment of varying 
numbers of part-time and casual workers, 
short-time or overtime work due to seasonal 
and other circumstances, variations in 
working time on different jobs, absenteeism, 
and labour turnover during the week under 
review, as well as variations in the standard 
number of hours in the working week in 
different areas and industries. 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


Salaried employees, such as executive, 
managerial, office and factory clerical 
staffs, made up 16-7 per cent of all 
employees reported. This group included 
14-8 per cent of the men and 22:7 per 
cent of the women reported in the survey. 

Women made up 32:8 per cent of the 
salaried personnel in 1948, as compared 
with 33-1 per cent in 1947 and 34-1 per 
cent in 1946. The proportions of women 
among the salaried workers reported in 
different provinces varied considerably, 
ranging from 27-6 per cent in Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia, to 36-6 per cent of 
the comparatively small number of salaried 
persons reported in Saskatchewan. Women 
comprised 28-9 per cent of salaried per- 
sonnel in durable goods manufacturing, and 
35:9 per cent in the non-durable goods 
category. These percentages were slightly 
below the proportions of 29-4 per cent 
and 36-1 per cent reported for heavy and 
light industries respectively in 1947. The 
ratios of the salaried personnel to the 
total staffs vary considerably in different 
industries. To some extent, this is because 
of differences in the classification of certain 
groups of employees but, for the most 
part, variations are related to the size and 
organization of the typical industrial units, 
the proportions of professional personnel, 
and the organization of their distributive 
operations.” 


Weekly Salaries.—Moderate increases in 
average weekly salaries between November, 
1947, and October, 1948, were reported in 
all areas. The average in 1948 was $52.93 
per week for both sexes, $63.48 for men, 
and $31.26 for women, compared with 
$49.78, $60.21 and $28.68 respectively in 
1947, and $43.85, $53.21 and $25.91 in 1946. 

In general, the advances were smaller 
both in amount and proportion than those 
reported for wage-earners. In the pre- 
ceding year, the increases in earnings of 
salaried staffs over 1946 had been greater 
than those recorded for the wage-earners, 
although the percentage -gains were smaller. 


2 When separate sales offices are maintained, their 
employees are classified in the distribution industry, 
and are not included in this annual survey. 
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The average weekly pay of salaried men 
was highest in Ontario and _ British 
Columbia, but Alberta showed the greatest 
advance over the 1947 level. Salaried 
women in British Columbia were on the 
average most highly paid; the increase of 
$3.33 in their earnings in the eleven months 
was greater in amount and percentage than 
in any other province. The average salary 
paid women was 42:9 per cent of the 
average paid men in October, 1948; in 
November, 1947, the proportion was 47:6 
per cent and in 1946, 48-7 per cent. Occu- 
pational and age differences contribute 
materially to the disparities in the salaries 
of men and women. 


Hours of Work.—The average working 
time of salaried employees fell slightly 
from the 1947 level, and was 3-3 hours 
below the average reported for the wage- 
earners. In 1948 the average working week 
reported for both sexes was 40-3, for men 
41-1, and for women 38:8. In comparing 
hours for salaried and wage-earner staffs, 
it must be borne in mind that the time 
of salaried persons is generally less care- 
fully recorded than that of wage-earners, 
whose earnings are usually related more 
directly to the hours worked. The 
standard week of office workers tends to be 
shorter on the other hand, higher propor- 
tions of wage-earners are reported as casual 
workers, or as working short time. 


TABLE 2.-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES OF 
MALE AND FEMALE SALARIED EMPLOYEES AS REPORTED BY LEADING . 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE LAST WEEK IN OCTOBER, 1948 


SALARIED EMpLoYEES REPORTED ee AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 
Industry - < Hot age — - 
Total Male Female P ce Wel ic Total Male Female 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 

0 SL GVT ep ONG 164, 487 110,615 53, 872 40-3 52.93 63.48 31.26 
Mood and BOVErages.......6....seccpccern Ai 871 7,774 4,097 40-8 51.32 62.47 30.17 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products........... 1, 632 954 678 40-2 62.47 64.94 34.92 
SMERIETOCUCS. ,2vshidsals iaccceeleneie sk 4, 287 2,935 1,352 39-2 51.84 61.95 29.88 
MRCARMOT EL TOGUCUS. .... 00.020 ancsccscencees 3,435 2,285 1,150 41-4 47.20 56.83 28.08 
Textile Products (except Clothing)....... 7,792 4,981 2,811 41-0 53.32 66.48 30.02 
Clothing (Textile and Fur)............... 10, 811 5, 968 4, 843 40-9 45.97 58.76 30.22 
MME EDOCUCUS, 0 cirid's bie vie 6 wivie sce alalele 7,570 5,470 2,100 42-4 51.99 60.46 29.93 
“Tow ioc Eo te V0 a aa -2|. 10; 135 7,255 2,880 40-2 62.64 73.69 34.82 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.| 13, 871 8,307 5, 564 39-0 43.75 53.76 28.82 
*Iron and Steel Products................ 26, 879 18,936 7,943 40-1 53.41 63.09 30.35 
*Transportation quipment... 14,713 11,075 3, 638 41-6 59.72 68.03 34.44 
*Non-ferrous Metal Products.............. 8,404 5, 874 2,530 41-1 58.12 68.95 32.99 
*Electrical Apparatus and Supplies......... 13,064 8, 852 4,212 39-0 52.96 62.39 33.14 
*Non-metallic Minera! Products}.......... 3,564 2,571 993 40-5 53.45 62 03 31.22 
Products of Coal and Petroleum.......... 2,775 2,201 574 38-2 59.97 66.31 35. 68 
MemarrCAl ETOCUCtS.<.... s-ceelaie eek oa co 5's 13,766 8,513 5, 253 38-8 51.60 63.56 32.41 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries... 2,951 1,769 1,182 40-0 49 50 61.75 31.15 

*Durable Manufactured Goods........ 74,194 52,778 21,416 40-6 54.97 64.34 31.91 

Non-durable Manufactured Goods....| 90, 293 57, 837 32, 456 40-1 51.24 62.70 30.83 


* Indicates industries classed in durable goods division. 
1Inecludes asbestos, cement, clay, glass and stone, etc. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


. 


The Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of Labour 
took action during May in regard to industrial disputes on. 


many fronts. 


Introduction 


A busy month was experienced during 
May by the Industrial Relations Branch 
as the conciliation and other procedures 
administered by the Department of Labour 
under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were invoked in 
connection with numerous disputes. At 
the same time the work of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board kept well up to 
the usual level of activity, with a large 
number of applications for certification 
and a small number for revocation being 
processed. 

On May 5 the Minister of Labour 
established a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between three coastal shipping companies 
in British Columbia and the Canadian 
District of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America. The employers 
involved were Canadian National Steam- 
ships, Union Steamships Limited, and the 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
The matters in dispute included wage 
rates, overtime rates, union security, weekly 
leave, crew equipment, allowances for room 
and subsistence, and conditions governing 
work at sea. The companies were reported 
to havetaken the position that present 
wage rates and conditions of work were 
fair and reasonable, and to have offered 
to renew the existing agreements without 
significant changes. 

Another Conciliation Board was estab- 
lished by the Minister on May 13 to deal 
with a dispute between the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., of New York, N.Y., 
and its Canadian employees as represented 
by the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The issues in 
dispute concerned demands of the Canadian 
employees for the same wage rates and 
other conditions as prevail for the com- 
pany’s employees in the United States. 
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No stoppages of work occurred in the field of 
labour relations coming under federal jurisdiction. 


On May 2 the Minister of Labour 
appointed Mr. J. Edwin Eades, of Van- 
couver, as Chairman of a Conciliation 
Board appointed to deal with a dispute 
between Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Limited, and the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association, thus completing the personnel 
of the Board. The Board will investigate 
and report upon differences between the 
parties in regard to salaries, hours. of 
service, the filling of vacancies, allowances 
for transportation, sickness and medical 
expenses. 

A complaint under Section 43 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Inyesti- 
gation Act, alleging the failure of various 
railway companies to bargain collectively, 
was received by the Minister of Labour | 
on May 11. The complainants were the 
joint negotiating committee representing 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, the Order of Railway 
Conductors and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. The respondent com- 
panies were the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Dominion Atlantic Railway, Northern — 
Alberta Railways Company, Quebec Central ! 
Railway Company and the Toronto | 
Terminals Railway Company. Following 
receipt of the complaint, the Minister of 
Labour made proposals for a round table 
conference between the major railway 
systems and the complainants in the hope . 
that a mutually satisfactory understanding 
might be reached between the parties in 
regard to procedure. The case had not 
been disposed of at the end of the period 
under review. 

_ Disputes between five stevedoring com- 
panies carrying on operations at Sorel, 
P.Q., and the National Catholic Syndicate 
of Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc., was brought 
to the attention of the Department early 
in May. The employers affected were 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire Steve- — 


| 


doring Company, Limited, North American 
Elevators Limited, Sorel Dock and Steve- 
doring Company, Limited and J. C. A. 
Turcotte. On May 6 the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Conciliation Officer to 
deal with the disputes, which arose out 
of negotiations for the consummation of 
collective agreements between the union 
and the companies, following certification 
of the union as bargaining agent for the 
employees of each of the companies 
granted by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board on March 21, 1950. 

Early in June the Conciliation Officer 
reported that he had been able to effect a 
settlement in the dispute between the 
union and J. C. A. Turcotte, on the basis 
of a wage increase of ten cents per hour 
over the basic rates which were in effect 
during the 1949 navigation season. No 
settlement was reached in respect of the 
other four companies, and the Conciliation 
Officer’s recommendation of the establish- 
ment of a Conciliation Board in these 
eases was being dealt with at the time of 
writing. 

On May 10, 1950, word was received 
from a Conciliation Officer that a mutually 
satisfactory settlement had been reached 
in a dispute between the Anticosti Ship- 
ping Company, of Montreal, and the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union, the parties having 
agreed to the renewal of the 1949 collective 
agreement without change except for the 
inclusion of an open-end wage clause. 

In three other cases, each of which 
involyed the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
Conciliation Officers reported during May 
that no settlement of the disputes had been 
reached and that there was no prospect 
that the appointment of Conciliation 
Boards would be likely to lead to settle- 
ments. The employers involved were Key- 
stone Transports Limited, Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Navigation Company, Limited, 
and the Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited. In view 
of the nature of the reports of the Con- 
ciliation Officers, the Minister of Labour 
advised the parties that Conciliation Boards 
would not be appointed to deal further with 
the differences between the parties. 


Early in June a Conciliation Officer 
reported considerable progress in a dispute 
affecting the Con Mine property, at 
Yellowknife, NWT, of The Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited, Trail, B.C. The union involved 
was the Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, of the International Union of 
Mine, ‘Mill and Smelter Workers. The 
report of the Conciliation Officer indicated 
that a tentative understanding had been 
reached which the representatives of the 
parties were prepared to recommend to 
their principals as a basis of settlement. 

During April and May, applications for 
consent to prosecute were lodged with the 
Minister of Labour by the American 
Newspaper Guild affecting the Canadian 
Press, its subsidiary Press News, Limited, 
and the general managers of the two 
companies. The applications were made 
pursuant to Section 46 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
Following receipt of the applications, the 
Minister of Labour appointed Mr. James 
H. Stitt, of Ottawa, as an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission to investigate and to 
endeavour to facilitate collective bargain- 
ing between the parties and, failing this, 
to make a report to him on the matters 
referred to in the applications. Formal 
reports had not been received from the 


Commissioner at the time the Lasour 
GAZETTE went to press. . 
In the disputes affecting groups of 


international and national labour organiza- 
tions representing non-operating railway 
employees, railway hotel employees and 
the employees engaged in the shipping 
operations of the railways, on the one 
hand, and the major Canadian railway 
systems, on the other hand, strike vote 
ballots were sent out by the unions to their 
members during the period under review. 
The ballots affecting the two national 
unions were returnable up to June 7, and 
those of the group comprising fifteen 
standard international unions were return- 
able up to July 24. Pending the tabulation 
of the strike votes, no action was taken 
by the parties concerned with a view to 
the settlement of the matters in dispute. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations 


‘ and Disputes 
Investigation Act came 


into force on 


September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 5 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
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authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour. Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 


graphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and _ ferries, aerodromes 


and air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta: two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario: two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of May. 
The Board issued six certificates designat- 
ing bargaining agents, rejected three appli- 
cations for certification, and allowed the 
withdrawal of three applications. During 
the month the Board received five appli- 
cations for certification and two applications 
for revocation of certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit of 
clerical employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company employed in the Office 
of the Auditor of Agencies, Windsor Street 
Station, Montreal (L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). 


2. The Order of Railway Conductors, for 
a unit of conductors employed in the train 
service of the Quebec. Central Railway 
Company (L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). 
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3. The American Newspaper Guild, for a 
unit of editorial employees of Press News 
Limited (L.G., May, 1950, p. 675). 

4. Local 1598, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, for a unit of 
employees of the Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company Limited, Flin 
Flon, Manitoba, comprising locomotive 
engineers, brakemen, and _ despatchers 
engaged in the operation of rolling stock 
of “out-of-doors” railways (L.G., May, 
1950, p. 675). 

5. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way Company, comprising employees in 
the office of the District Accountant, 
Union Station, Toronto, and clerical 
employees under the jurisdiction of the 
same officer and employed at the follow- 
ing points: John Street, Lampton, and 


West Toronto (all in Toronto) and London, 
Ontario (L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). 


6. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, for a 
unit of employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, comprising uncertifi- 
eated personnel of the deck, engine 
room, and steward’s departments on the 
ss. Princess Helene, operating between Saint 
John, N.B., and Digby, NS. (L.G., June, 
1950, p. 824). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 

1. The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and the Quebec Central Railway 
Company (L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. 

2. Local 1440, International Brotherhood 
of Blectrical Workers, and the Hydro- 
Electric Commission of the City of Ottawa 
(L.G., March, 1950, p. 339). (Reasons for 
Judgment will be published in the August 
issue of the LABour GAZETTE.) 


3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union (Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America) 
and Carwil Transport Limited (L.G., May, 
1950, p. 675). (See Reasons for Judgment 


below.) 

Applications for Certification 

Withdrawn 
1. Lodge 1040, Brotherhood of Railroad 

Trainmen and the National Harbours 

Board (yardmasters, Vancouver) (L.G., 


May, 1950, p. 675). The Board allowed the 
withdrawal of the application on the 


request of the Vice-President of the 
Brotherhood. 
2.The West Coast Seamen’s Union 


(Canada) and Westward Shipping Limited, 
Vancouver (L.G., June, 1950, p. 824). The 
Board allowed the withdrawal of the 
application on the request of the President 
of the Union. 

3. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada) and Vancouver Barge Trans- 
portation Limited, Vancouver (L.G., June, 
1950, p. 824). The Board allowed the 
withdrawal of the application on the 
request of the President of the Union. 


Applications for Certification 


Received 

1. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers on behalf of locomotive 
engineers employed by the Northern 
Alberta Railway Company, Edmonton 


(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen 
on behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
by the Quebec and Ontario Transportation 
Company, Limited, Montreal (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. Trépanier). 

3. Steamship Checkers, Cargo Repair- 
men, Weighers, and Samplers (Local 1764, 
International Longshoremen of America) 
on behalf of employees of certain com- 
panies at Saint John, N.B., represented 
by the Shipping Federation of Canada 
(Investigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

4. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees on behalf of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, employed in the office of 
the Auditor of Freight Receipts, Windsor 
Street Station, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 

5. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada) on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Westward Shipping Limited, 
Vancouver, on board the tankers m.y. 
Standard Service and m.v. B.C. Standard 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Applications for Revocation 
of Certification Received 


1. On ‘May 1, 1950, the Board received 
from Union Steamships Limited an appli- 
cation under Section 11 of the Act for 
the revocation of certification of Division 
59, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
as bargaining agent for employees of the 
Company (L.G., June, 1949, p. 725). 

2. On May 4, 1950, the Board received 
from Branch Lines Limited an application 
under Section 11 of the Act for the revoca- 
tion of certification of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union as bargaining agent for 
employees of the Company (L.G., Dec., 
1947, p. 1783). 
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REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union (Local 


106, 


International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America), Applicant, 


and 
Carwil Transport 
Ontario, Respondent. 


The Applicant applies to be certified as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
consisting of chauffeurs, chauffeurs’ helpers, 
dockmen and checkers employed by the 
Respondent at Montreal, Quebec. The 
unit for which the Applicant seeks certifi- 
cation comprises only a segment of the 
total number of employees in the same 
classifications employed by the Respondent 
in its trucking operations. 

The Respondent, which has its head- 
quarters in Toronto, carries on an inter- 
provincial trucking business, and operates 
scheduled truck runs between Toronto and 
Montreal, as well as daily runs from 
Toronto to Oakville and Toronto to 
Hamilton. In connection with these oper- 
ations, it runs a trucking pickup service in 
Montreal. The employees in the proposed 
unit represent only the group of employees 
in the enumerated classifications who are 
employed in the Montreal area, with the 
exception of one chauffeur resident in 
Montreal who is employed on the inter- 
provincial runs between Montreal and 
Toronto. 

The Applicant’s representative stated to 
the Board at the hearing that the reason 
the Applicant had restricted the scope of 
the bargaining unit to the Montreal 
employees of the Respondent was that the 
jurisdiction of Local 106 was limited to 
the Montreal area, and that another local 
of the union has territorial jurisdiction in 
the Toronto area. It was not claimed, 
however, that this Toronto local repre- 
sented employees of the company working 
out of Toronto. 

It is the duty of the Board in consider- 
ing any application: for certification to 
determine the appropriate bargaining unit. 
The Board does not consider it either 
feasible or advisable to attempt to formu- 
late rules for application in determining 
an appropriate bargaining unit. The estab- 
lished practices in the industry, local con- 
ditions and considerations, and _ special 
circumstances relating to the manner in 
which the work is organized and carried 
on in the employer’s establishment are all 
factors which may enter into the conclu- 
sion arrived at in any particular case. 
However, some of the general principles 
which apply in determining the appro- 
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Limited, 


with Head Office at Toronto, 


The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. Deschamps, 


and A. J. Hills. The Judgment of the 
Board was delivered by the Vice- 


| Chairman. 


priateness of a bargaining unit are illus- 
trated in the decisions arrived at in the 
cases cited hereafter. 

In the case of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and IBEW, DLS 7-617, 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board held 
a unit comprised of radio broadcast tech- 
nicians employed at the Toronto office of 
the Corporation to be inappropriate, as 
these employees comprised only a small 
proportion of the employees in the same 
classifications employed at 17 offices of the 
Corporation throughout Canada. The 
Board in giving its reasons for this 
decision said :— 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
is engaged in the business of communica- 
tions, and its radio broadcast technicians 
work together on the same _ broadcast, 


although their duties are performed at 
points which are hundreds of miles apart. 


In the case of Western Canadian Grey- 
hound Lines Limited and Western Cana- 
dian Greyhound Employees’ Union DLS 7- 
563, the same Board, in considering an 
application for certification in respect of a 
unit of employees consisting of motor 
coach operators at Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon and Calgary, said in its written 
judgment :— 


The employer contends that the pro- 
posed bargaining unit is not appropriate 
since it includes employees in each classi- 
fication stationed at only 4 of its several 
centres of operation. The Board agrees 
with the employer’s contention in this 
respect. 
sentatives at 4 operating centres out of 
16, and to make no provision for the 
same classifications of employees at 12 
intervening places would permit the 
employees at the intervening points to 
elect or appoint bargaining representatives 
who would be entitled to negotiate for 
separate collective agreements, and this 
could easily lead to much confusion and 
dissatisfaction. 


To appoint bargaining repre-. 


In the present case, the trucking oper- 
ations of the Respondent in and between 
Toronto and Montreal are an integrated 
operation, and prima facie employees in 
the classifications engaged in these truck- 
ing operations, particularly chauffeurs and 
helpers who are working out of Toronto 
or Montreal, would appear to be appro- 
priate for inclusion in the same bargaining 
unit. The fact that the jurisdiction of 
the Local Union 106 is limited to the 
Montreal area is not, in the opinion of the 
Board, a governing factor in determining 
the appropriate bargaining unit. No other 
reasons have been advanced to the Board 
for the segregation for collective bargaining 
purposes of the Montreal employees from 
other employees employed in the same 
classifications in the company’s operations. 

The Applicant referred the Board to an 
earlier decision made by the Board in a 
ease involving employees of the Smith 
Transport Limited, in which the Board 
certified the Applicant for a unit consisting 
of the employees of Smith Transport 
Limited resident in the Province of Quebec 
and employed as city pick-up and trans- 
port drivers, dockmen, warehouse workers 
and helpers. In addition to other factors 
present in that case the circumstances there 
were that another local of the same union 
had been previously certified by the 


Ontario Labour Relations Board for 
employees of the company in the Province 
of Ontario. In granting certification of 
the unit of employees of the company in 
Quebec, the Board was able to satisfy itself 
that employees in the same classifications 
in both Ontario and Quebee were repre- 
sented for collective bargaining by locals 
of the same union. Consequently, the 
substantial result for purposes of collective 
bargaining was that all employees in the 
same classifications in both Ontario and 
Quebec were represented by the one union 
and collective bargaining could be carried 
on in an orderly and practical manner on 
this basis. The circumstances are not the 
same in the present case. 

For the reasons given above, the Board 
finds the unit of employees in respect of 
which certification is appled for to be 
inappropriate. The application is accord- 
ingly rejected. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 
Nem MacDonatp, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 
Cart H. Witson, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, June 14, 1950. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


During the month of May the Minister 
appointed a Conciliation Officer under Sec- 
tion 16 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to confer with 
the parties in an industrial dispute involv- 
ing The National Catholic Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc., applicant, and 
Wolfe Stevedores Limited, Empire Steve- 
doring Company, Limited, North-American 
Elevators Limited, Sorel Dock and Steve- 
doring Company,.Limited, and J. C. A. 
Turcotte, all employers of longshoremen 
at Sorel, P.Q., respondents (Conciliation 
Officer: L. Pepin). 


Settlement Facilitated 


by Conciliation Officer 


On May 10, 1950, the Minister received 
a report from R. Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 


in dispute between the Anticosti Shipping 


Company, Montreal, and the Canadian 


: ° Seamen’s Union (L.G., June, 1950, p. 825). 


Settlements Not Effected by 
Conciliation Officers and 
Conciliation Boards 

Not Appointed 


1. On May 10, 1950, the ‘Minister received 
a report from R. Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer (L.G., June, 1950, p. 825), indi- 
cating that matters in dispute between the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and Keystone 
Transports Limited had not been settled. 
The Minister advised the parties that a 
Conciliation Board would not be estab- 
lished to deal further with the dispute. 


2. On May 26, 1950, the Minister received 
a report from R. Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer (L.G., June, 1950, p. 825), indi- 
cating that matters in dispute between the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and the Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Navigation Company, 
Limited, had not been settled. The Min- 
ister advised the parties that a Conciliation 
Board would not be appointed to deal 
further with the dispute. 
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3. On May 30, 1950, the Minister received 
a report from F. J. Ainsborough, Con- 
ciliation Officer (L.G., June, 1950, p. 825), 
indicating that matters in dispute between 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union and the 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Company, Limited, had not been 
settled. The Minister advised the parties 
that a Conciliation Board would not be 
appointed to deal further with the dispute. 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. On May 26, 1950, the Minister appointed 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with a dispute between the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, and Canadian 
National Steamships, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service), and Union Steamships Limited. 
The Board was appointed following receipt 
of the report of G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer (L.G., June, 1950, p. 825). Con- 
stitution of the Board had not been com- 
pleted at the end of the month. 


2.On May 138, 1950, the M*unister 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute 


between the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees and the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y., 
affecting Canadian employees of the com- 
pany. The Board was appointed following 
receipt of the report of R. Trépanier, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 67). 
Constitution of the Board had not been 
completed at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board 
Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association and Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines, Limited (L.G., May, 1950, p. 683), 
was fully constituted on May 2, 1950, with 
the appointment of J. Edwin Eades, Van- 
couver, as Chairman. Mr. Eades was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, John G. 
Gould, Vancouver, and Frank R. Evans, 
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K.C., Winnipeg, who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Complaint under Section 43 
of Act Received 


On May 11, 1950, the Minister received 
a complaint, submitted under Section 43 
of the Act by the Negotiating Committee 
representing the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, the Order 
of Railway Conductors, and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, that the 
respondent companies, the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, the Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, the Northern Alberta Railways 
Company, the Quebec Central Railway 
Company, and the Toronto Terminals 
Railway Company, had failed to bargain 
collectively with the applicants as required 
by Section 15 (a) of the Act. 


Applications for Consent 
to Prosecute Received 


1. On April 14, 1950, the Minister 
received from the American Newspaper 
Guild an application, submitted under 
Section 46 of the Act, for consent to 
prosecute The Canadian Press and _ its 
General Manager, Gillis Purcell, for alleged 
violation of certain sections of the Act. 
Upon receipt of the application the !Min- 
ister appointed James H. Stitt, Ottawa, an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission under Sec- 
tion 56 of the Act to endeavour to facilitate 
collective bargaining between the parties 
and, failing this, to make a report to him 
on the alleged offences referred to in the 
application. 

2.On May 10, 
received from the 
Guild an application, 
Section 46 of the Act, 


1950, .the Minister 
American Newspaper 
submitted under 
for consent to 


-prosecute Press News Limited and _ its 


General Manager, Charles Edwards, for 
alleged violation of certain sections of the 
Act. Upon receipt of the application the 
Minister appointed James H. Stitt, Ottawa, 
an Industrial Inquiry Commission under 
Section 56 of the Act to investigate and 
report to him on the matters referred to 
in the application. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tons Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec, are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


A non-contributory Retirement Pension 
Plan providing for pensions of $55 a 
month for workers retiring at age 65 
after 30 years of service and the assump- 
tion by the company of the full cost of 
the existing Group Insurance Plan with 
a liberalization of life, hospitalization 
and sickness and accident benefits are 
provided for under agreements between 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Limited, and Locals 200 and 240 of the 
International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, summarized below. 


Also noted below is an agreement for 
teachers at Verdun, Quebec, which is 
one of a number of collective agree- 
ments between School Commissions and 
teachers’ organizations in the Province 
of Quebec. No collective agreements 
for teachers in any other province have 
come to the notice of the department. 


Manufacturing 


Metal Products 


Toronto, ONT.—DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF 
CANADA, LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Unirep AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
or AmeErICA, LocaL 112. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1949, to August 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
ae’ is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., March, 1949, p. 300) with the 
following changes:— 

Check-off: the company agrees to collect, 
in addition to the monthly check-off, a single 
assessment of not more than $1 per annum 
as provided in the constitution of the Inter- 
aeeeusl Union, if requested in writing to 

0. so. 

Hourly wage rates are increased by 5 cents 
for all classifications of employees covered 
pe agreement, effective from April 1, 
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Winpsor, OnT.—THE Ford Moror Company 
OF CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 
AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LocaL 200 
(HourLty RATED EMPLOYEES). 


The agreement of February 15, 1946, as 
amended March 18, 1948, was again amended 
May 29, 1950. The company recognizes the 
union for the duration of this agreement as 
the sole bargaining agent in respect to wages 
and other conditions of employment for all 
eligible hourly rated employees. 


Check-off: the “Rand Formula”, an arbi- 
tration award of Mr. Justice I. C. Rand, 
made in January, 1946, on the issue of union 
security in the dispute between the company 
and its employees, members of the Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Air- 
eraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, Local 200, is still part of the 
agreement (See Lasour GAZETTE, January, 
1946, p. 123, and March, 1946, p. 315). 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime; time and one-half 
for all time worked in excess of 8 hours 
per day or 40 hours per week, whichever is 
the greater, and for work on Sundays and 
on Victoria Day; double time and one-half 
will be paid for work on 6 specified paid 
holidays. 


Rest periods: employees shall be granted 
two 10-minute rest periods in each shift, 
provided that the time limits of such periods 
are strictly adhered to and that no produc- 
tion shall be lost as a result thereof. In 
addition, employees will be granted a 5- 
minute rest period prior to the commence- 
ment of overtime of two or more hours’ 
duration. 


Vacations with pay: the plant will be 
closed for a period established as the vaca- 
tion period by the company. Employees 
with one and less than 5 years’ seniority 
will be entitled to vacation pay amounting 
to 40 times, and employees with 5 or more 
years’ seniority to pay amounting to 80 times 
their regular hourly rate provided they have 
worked at least 200 days during the pre- 
ceding calendar year; otherwise they will be 
entitled to 2 and 4 per cent respectively of 
their actual earnings during the preceding 
year. If it becomes necessary to reduce 
the vacation period to one week, eligible 
employees with 5 or more years’ seniority 
will be reimbursed in lieu of the second 
week’s vacation. 


Wages: subject to any law or any regula- 
tion having the force of law, scales of 
wages and classifications may be the subject 
of a supplementary agreement. 

Off-shift differential: an employee shall be 
paid 5 cents per hour extra for work com- 
menced between the hours of 1 p.m. and 
the following 5 am., but no overtime or 
extra time premium applies to such addi- 
tional payment. 
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Provision is made for the appointment of 
stewards and committeemen, seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


Group INSURANCE PLAN 


In a separate memorandum of agreement, 
entered into on May 29, 1950, both parties 
agree to amend the present contributory 
Group Insurance Plan for all eligible 
employees in the bargaining unit of Local 
200, UAW-CIO. During the period of one 
year from May 29, 1950, neither party shall 
demand any change in this agreement, nor 
shall either party be required to bargain 
with respect to the agreement. 

All group insurance benefits for employees 
and their dependents provided under the 
plan shall be paid for entirely by the com- 
pany. While an employee is disabled and 
unable to work because of sickness or bodily 
injury, his Sickness and Accident Insurance, 
Hospital Insurance, Surgical Insurance, and 
Hospital Insurance for Eligible Dependents 
shall be continued in force up to a maximum 
of 26 weeks: his life insurance shall be 
continued in force while he remains totally 
disabled if so disabled before his 60th birth- 
day, and up to a maximum period of 2 years 
if disabled after his 60th birthday. 

Life Insurance: the company agrees to 
increase the Group Life Insurance coverage 
by 20 per cent for each insured employee. 
Employees who participated in the previous 
contributory Group Life Insurance Plan 
shall be given individual paid-up life insur- 
ance policies for amounts equal to the 
amounts of their paid-up life insurance; the 
policies may be retained or surrendered for 
the cash value at the option of the employee. 

Weekly Sickness and Accident Indemnity 
benefits for the lower earnings classes are 
increased to $25, making this the minimum 
weekly benefit payable under the plan; the 
maximum period during which such benefits 
are payable shall be increased from 13 to 
26 weeks. 

Surgical benefit coverage shall 
unchanged at a maximum of $200. 

Hospitalization coverage for employees and 
dependents up to $5, $6, or $7 per day, 
depending upon earnings classification, shall 
be extended from 31 to 70 days during any 
one disability. 


remain 


RETIREMENT PENSION PLAN 


A “Memorandum of Agreement on Retire- 
ment Pension Plan” between the above two 
parties, entered into on May 29, 1950, sets 
forth the principal provisions of the Pension 
Plan to be incorporated into an agreement 
to be drawn up by a committee having 3 
members from each of the parties; the 
members are to be appointed within 2 weeks 
following ratification hereof. The effective 
date of the Plan shall be the first of the 
month following four months after the sign- 
ing of the memorandum of agreement. 
During the period of 5 years from the 
effective date the plan shall not be amended, 
modified, suspended, or discontinued except 


to such extent as permitted under this 
memorandum. 

“The Retirement Pension Plan shall be 
non-contributory, financed completely by the 
company. 

“Benefit: (a) There shall be payable on 


retirement at normal retirements, age 65 or 
older, with 30 years or more of credited 
service, a benefit of $55 a month, or at age 
65 or older, with less than 30 years of 
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credited service, a benefit equal to the same 
proportion of $55 as the number of years of 
credited service bears to 30, provided that 
no benefit shall be payable in respect of 
credited service less than 10 years. 

“(h) With the consent of the company, 
there shall be payable on retirement after 
age 60, but before age 65 and after 30 years 
of credited service, a benefit reduced to 
equate for all factors so as not to increase 
the cost of the Plan. 

“Disability Retirement. Retirement for 
total and permanent disability after 30 
years of credited service at age 55 or older 
shall be at a flat retirement benefit of $50 
a month, less any Federal or Provincial 
retirement pension or old age _ benefits 
receivable by the employee for disability.” 

“Retirement Age. The normal retirement 
age shall be 65. Retirement shall be auto- 
matic at age 68 but there shall be no 
increase in benefits after age 65. An 
employee may retire early with the consent 
of the company, provided he has at least 
30 years of credited service and is between 
ages 60 and 65. 

“Retirement upon permanent and _ total 
disability is permitted at age 55 or older 
provided the employee has at least 30 years 
of credited service. 

“The company, at its sole discretion, may 
retire any employee at age 65 or older by 
reason of the employee’s inability to per- 
form efficiently work assigned to him.” 

With some exceptions, employees who are 
67 years of age or older as of January lI, 
1950, shall be automatically retired on their 
first birthday after May 1, 1951. 

“Commencement of Payments and Bene- 
fits: (a) The liability of the company for 
payments to the ‘Pension Trust Fund’ shall 
accrue beginning on the ‘Effective Date’ of 
the Plan. : 

“(b) Benefit payments shall commence 
one month after the Effective Date... . 

“(e¢) Employees whose employment by the 
company terminated on or after July 16, 
1949, but before the Effective Date of the 
Plan, who would have qualified for benefits 
under the Plan had it been in effect at the 
time of such termination of employment, 
shall be treated as having retired.” 

“Board of Administration. The benefit. 
structure of the Retirement Plan shall be 
administered, within the framework of a 
Pension Agreement, by a joint Board of 
Administration having three members each 
from the company and the union. S§Suit- 
able provision shall be made for the break- 
ing of any deadlock by an impartial chair- 
man, selected by mutual agreement by the 
company and union representatives on the 
Boardies a4 

“Trustee. The company shall have the 
sole right to select and contract with a 
qualified Trust Company to act as Trustee 
of the pension fund... .” 

“Benefit May be Reduced. If, through 
governmental legislation, any Federal or 
Provincial retirement pension, or old age 
benefits should be created in favour of 
participants in this Plan under which the 
company would be required to make contri- 
butions either directly or indirectly by taxa- 
tion or otherwise, the company may reduce 
the benefit payable hereunder by the amount 
by which such benefit plus any benefits 
created by such governmental legislation 
(excluding any portion thereof payable to 
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or on account of a spouse or other 

dependent) exceeds $100 a month.” 
Provision is also made for crediting “Past 

Service” and “Future Service” and _ for 


funding the Plan. 


Winpsor, On?T.—THE Forp Moror Company 
of CANADA, LIMITED AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 
ATRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WorKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 240 
(OFFICE EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement of May 14, 1946, as amended 
April 28, 1948, and May 31, 1950. The 
company recognizes the union for the dura- 
tion of this agreement as the sole bargaining 
agent in respect to wages and other condi- 
tions of employment for all eligible 
employees. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly from the pay of every employee in 
the bargaining unit covered by this agree- 
ment, who so authorizes, the regular monthly 
union membership dues and to remit same 
to the union. 

Wages: subject to any law or any regula- 
tion having the force of law, scales of 
salaries, wages and classifications may be the 
subject of a supplementary agreement. 

Provision is also made for the appointment 
of committeemen, seniority rights and griev- 
ance procedure. 


Group INSURANCE PLAN 


A memorandum of agreement on a Group 
Insurance Plan entered into by the two 
parties on May 31, 1950, is similar to the 
one between the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada and Local 200, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, sum- 
marized above except that in the present 
agreement no provision is made for Sickness 
and Accident Insurance. 


RETIREMENT PENSION PLAN 


A memorandum of agreement on a Retire- 
ment Pension Plan entered into by the two 
parties on May 31, 1950, is similar to the 
one between the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada and Local 200, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 


tural Workers of America, summarized 

above. 

Shipbuilding 

HALIFAX AND DartMoutTH, N.S— HALIFAX 
SHIPYARDS LIMITED AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION OF MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 


WorKERS OF CANADA, LocaLts 1 AND 13 
(CCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1949, to November 1, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
Gazertr, April, 1949, p. 447, with the follow- 
ing additions:— 

Paid holidays: employees will be granted 
two specified paid holidays and the union 
may on or before November 1, 1950, request 
that a third statutory holiday be added for 
the year commencing November 1, 1950, to 
the 2 paid holidays; if such request is not 
granted by the company it shall be referred 
to an arbitrator. 

Vacations with pay provisions are the 
Same as in the previous agreement: employees 

with 12 months’ service with the company 
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within a period of 2 years shall be entitled 
to one-half day for each 25 days worked, to 
be taken during the succeeding vacation 
year. Vacation pay will be calculated at the 
employees’ hourly rate at the time the vaca- 
tion is granted for the standard working week 
of 44 hours, or part thereof. After 5 years’ 
continuous service the award of vacation 
credits shall be doubled. 


Tobacco and Liquors 


Lonpon, Ont.—JoHn Lapatt LIMITED AND 
NATIONAL BREWERY WORKERS’ UNION, 
Locat 1 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1949, to September 30, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: except as otherwise pro- 
vided only union members in good standing 
shall be employed. In the matter of employ- 
ment the company shall give preference to 
unemployed members of the union in good 
standing and competent to perform the work. 
Where a non-union member is hired he shall 
apply to the union for membership at the 
end of a 6 months probationary period and 
if he is acceptable to the company and to 
the union he shall become a member of the 
union. The company may employ temporarily 
men for a period not to exceed 6 months in 
any one year and the union shall issue to 
such men, on payment of the required fee, a. 
union permit card. Brewers and foremen 
shall be exempt from the agreeinent but 
those who are already members of the uniom 
may retain their membership. 

Hours: 40 per week for all 
except drivers and helpers employed on 
highway transport work who shall work 
approximately 45 hours. Overtime: time 
and one-half for all work in excess of the 
regular hours and for work on Sundays 
(except in the case of engineers and watch- 
men); double time for four and double time 
and one-half for another four specified paid 
holidays. In addition, a Saturday morning 
to be mutually agreed upon for a _ picnic 
shall be paid for. For drivers and helpers 
on highway transport, overtime shall be paid 
for on the basis of a balanced week at the 
end of each 8 weeks. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service 2 weeks, after 20 years” 
service 3 weeks. 

Basie weekly wage rates: bottlers oper- 
ating machines $48, other bottlers $46; 
watchmen (not more than 12 hours in any 
one day), fermenting room and cold storage 
workers, brew house and wash house 
workers $48; coopers $53.50; truck drivers, 
highway $48.50; retail delivery $47.50, helpers 
$46; engineers, second class $56.50, third 
elass $52.50. All new employees, except 
truck drivers and helpers, shall be paid at 
rates $1 per week less than the above scale 
of wages until they have completed 6 months” 
continuous service. 

Cost of living bonus: in addition to the 
above basic weekly wages, a_ cost-of-living 
bonus of $3.20 per week shall be paid; this’ 
bonus shall be adjusted upward or downward 
quarterly commencing January 1, 1950. 
depending on the variation between the 
August 1, 1949, cost-of-living index (162-8) 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and the indices as presently calcu- 
lated, published for November I, 1949, and 
quarterly thereafter. Each one point in- 
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employees 


crease or decrease in the index shall be 
equal to an increase or decrease of 13722 
cents per week in the bonus. : 

An off-shift differential of 5 cents per hour 
will be paid for work on shifts starting 
between 2 p.m. and 4.59 a.m., this provision 
shall not apply to truck drivers (highway). 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. : 


Construction 
Buildings and Structures 


OrrawA, Ont—OTTAWA MASTER PLUMBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF THE 
PLUMBING AND Pipe Firrine INDUSTRY 
OF THE Unirep STATES AND CANADA, 
Loca 71. 

Agreement, following strike (L.G., March, 
1950, p. 422), to be in effect from April 20, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
Employers shall give members of Local 71, 
or men willing and eligible to become mem- 
bers within 30 days, preference in employ- 
ment; likewise, members of Local 71 agree 
to work only for recognized shops and to 
give preference to shops which are parties to 
this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half until midnight and for work on 
Saturday morning; double time from mid- 
night to starting time and for work on 
Saturday afternoon, Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. If on a regular working day a 
repair job can be finished in not more than 


one hours’ time after regular hours it will: 


be done at straight time. 

Night work differential: if it becomes 
necessary to do night work only or shift 
work on any job, same shall commence at 
the close of the regular working day and 
shall be paid for at the rate of 8 hours’ 
time for 7 hours’ work. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen $1.68 until 
August 1, 1950, and $1.70 thereafter; helpers 
who started trade previous to 1949, shall 
have their rate increased in proportion. Any 
new boys starting trade must be indentured 
apprentices. 

Transportation: men working out of Ottawa 
shall have their fare and board paid: time 
travelling to and from work shall be paid 
for at the rate of single time only up to 
9 pm. If a journeyman leaves the: job 
before completion and of his own volition, 
return transportation and_ travelling time 
may be withheld. If working outside the 
city limits and returning daily, the employee 
shall be at such limits at 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
and shall receive transportation from the 
city limits to and from such work. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes and grievances and an apprentice- 
ship plan. 


Epmonton, ALTA—THE NATIONAL ASSOCTA- 
TION OF MASTER PLUMBERS AND HEATING 
CoNnTRACTORS OF CANADA INC. (NORTHERN 
ALBERTA BRANCH) AND UNITED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES 
OF THE PLUMBING AND Pree FIrriIne 
INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. AND 
CANADA, LocaL 488. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 
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Union security: employers shall give mem- 
bers of Local 488, or men willing and eligible 
to become members within 30 days, prefer- 
ence in employment. If such members are 
not available, employers shall have the 
privilege of getting other men. Members of 
Local 488 likewise agree to work only for 
recognized shops and to give preference to 
such shops which are parties to this agree- 
ment. 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week; all 
time worked outside these hours (except 
shift time) shall be considered overtime. 
Second and third shifts shall be paid at the 
rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work; 
however, no time outside of regular working 
hours shall be deemed shift work unless 
worked for 5 or more consecutive days. 
Overtime: all hours worked in any shift in 
excess of those provided above shall be paid 
for at time and one-half between 5 p.m. and 
12 midnight and at double time thereafter. 
Double time shall also be paid for work 
performed on Sundays, on 8 specified 
statutory holidays, and on Saturdays, excep 
that Saturday work of any emergency repair 
nature where life may be endangered or 
property damaged, up to 4 hours, shall be 
paid for at straight time. 

Vacation with pay rates shall be 4 per 
cent of wages earned and shall be in addi- 
tion to the hourly wage rates. 

Hourly wage rates (minimum): journey- 
men $1.70; apprentices, first year 35 per 
cent, second year 40 per cent, third year 
60 per cent and fourth year 75 per cent of 
the journeymen’s rate. 

The proportion of apprentices to journey- 
men shall be as provided in the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act. Only members of Local 
488 and duly indentured apprentices shall 
handle any tools of the trade. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and for travelling expenses in connection with 
out-of-town work. 


Catcary, ALTA—THE CALGARY GENERAL 
CoNnTRACTORS ASSOCIATION AND CERTAIN 
OTHER EMPLOYERS AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
Jorners oF AMERICA, LocAL 1779. 


Agreement to be in effect from.April 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951. Should either 
party wish to change, add to or amend this 
agreement, 60 days’ notice shall be given 
prior to termination date. Employees, party 
to this agreement, shall be given preference 
of employment and likewise employers, party 
to this agreement, shall be given preference 
in the supplying of union labour. Before any 


union members work for any employer who ~ 


is not a member of the Association, said 
employer will sign a copy of this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, — 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours of work in excess 
of the regular hours and for: work on 
Saturday morning, double time after 4 hours 
and for all work on Saturday afternoon, 
Sundays and 9 specified holidays. No work 
shall be performed on Labour Day except 
where safety to life or property make it 
necessary. 

Wage rates: carpenters $1.52 per hour; 
carpenters in charge of work shall receive 
not less than 10 cents per hour over the 
journeymen’s rate. 
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Night shift differential: any time worked 
after 5 p.m. and before 8 a.m. shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-seventh if 
these hours are part of the regular seven 
hour shift. 

Transportation: on jobs beyond the regular 
terminus of the street car line or bus ser- 
vice, the employer shall pay for any addi- 
tional transportation or provide same. On 
jobs outside the city transportation, including 
meals and berth where necessary, is to be 
provided by the employer and travelling time 
one way on the basis of 8 hours in 24. 
Return transportation shall be provided on 
or after 60 days’ satisfactory service or 
termination of contract of work. 


Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 
Cauegary, ALTA—THE CALGARY GENERAL 


CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION AND CERTAIN 
OTHER EMPLOYERS AND THE AMALGAM- 
ATED BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
WorkKERrS oF CANADA, Loca 5 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951. This agreement is 
similar to the one between The Calgary 
General Contractors Association and Certain 
Other Employers and The Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 
1779, summarized above. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Local and Highway Transport 


Toronto, ONT.—CrERTAIN FIRMS ENGAGED IN 
THE TAxI Cas INDUSTRY AND INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND 
Hewtrers or America, Locan 488 (TAXI 
Cas Drivers’ UNION). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 27, 
1950, to March 26, 1951, and thereafter until 
changed by another agreement. 


Union security: the company agrees at all 
times to hire only union members carrying 
the regular paid-up working card of the 
union. When a vacancy occurs the union 
must be given the first opportunity to fill 
same. If union members are not satisfactory 
or if none are available, all drivers employed 
shall join the union within 15 days. The 
company agrees not to keep in its employ 
any union member who wilfully neglects or 
refuses to pay his dues. 


Oheck-off: in consideration of the company 
agreeing to a compulsory check-off, the union 
agrees that, should any of its members 
defraud, abscond or cheat the company out 
of its just moneys, the same will be paid 
out of the union funds; however, the union’s 
liability shall be limited to $25 in any one 
instance. 

Hours; 48 per week, spread over five and 
one-half days. 

Statutory holidays: in lieu of statutory 
holidays with pay, the employer will grant 
to drivers up to 2 days off with pay, one 
after 6 months’ work and the other after 
9 months’ work, such days to be mutually 
agreed upon. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
employment employees shall be granted one 


week or a minimum of 2 per cent of their 


year’s earnings, after 2 years’ continuous 


service they shall receive an additional 2 


per cent of their year’s earnings provided, 


however, that for each day of unauthorized 
absence in excess of 6 in the year, the 
employer shall deduct one-sixth of the addi- 
tional 2 per cent payment. 


Wages: for regularly employed full time 
drivers $32 per week; if the fares taken in 
by a driver exceed in any one week $96, the 
driver shall be paid a bonus of 35 per cent 
of such excess; if the average fares taken in 
by all full time drivers employed by one 
employer during each period of 4 consecutive 
weeks equal or exceed $90 per driver per 
week (not including out-of-town trips), an 
additional bonus shall be paid to each driver 
of 35 per cent of the amount that the fares 
taken in by him during any week exceed $90, 
but such bonus shall not exceed $2.10 per 
driver for any such week. Part-time drivers 
shall be paid $2.67 for the first 4 consecutive 
hours on duty in any day (or for any 


shorter period if not kept on duty for 4 


consecutive hours), plus 66% cents for each 
consecutive hour on duty. In computing 
bonuses the part-time driver shall be deemed 
to have collected fares at the rate of $90 
a week or better if the fares taken in by 
him exceed 1°%5 times the wages paid to him; 
he shall be entitled to the collective and the 
individual bonuses on the same basis as the 
full time driver. 

The parties agree to make, within 5 days 
after the signing of the agreement, joint 
application to the Industry and Labour 
Board for the Province of Ontario to have 
the rates as set out in this agreement incor- 
porated into the Industrial Standards Code 
for the Taxicab Industry. 


Uniform: 50 per cent of the cost of uniform 
caps, shirts or uniforms required by the 
company shall be paid for by the company 
and 50 per cent by the employee; after the 
employee has paid his full 50 per cent of the 
cost the uniforms shall become his property. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Water Transport 


British CoLuUMBIA—CERTAIN MEMBERS OF 
THE B.C. TowBoat OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE West Coast SEAMEN’S UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1949, to September 30, 1951, except that at 
the request of either party wage rates may 
be reviewed one year from the effective date. 
The union is recognized as the collective 
bargaining agent of the unlicensed personnel 
of the company signing the agreement. The 
union agrees, when requested by the 
employer, to supply competent and satis- 
factory help, if available, for all classifica- 
tions of positions covered by this agreement. 


Hours: both parties subscribe to the 
principle of the 8-hour day in industry, but 
recognizing the impracticability of the 8-hour 
day in the B.C. towboat industry agree that 
equitable compensation for any time worked 
over and above 8 hours per day shail be 
made by time off. It is therefore agreed 
that on vessels operating on a two watch 
system the establishment of a working month 
of 20 days on and 10 days off shall go into 
effect on the following time schedule: from 
October 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949, the 
monthly work schedule shall be 23 days on, 
7 days off; on and after January 1, 1950, 
22 days on, 8 days off; on and after October 
1, 1950, 21 days on, 9 days off; on and after 
September 30, 1951, 20 days on, 10 days off. 
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This monthly leave shall be granted exclu- 
sive of annual vacation. On tugs operated 
on the three watch system unlicensed per- 
sonnel shall be allowed time off free from 
the ship on the basis of one day in 7 in lieu 
of time off as outlined in the above time 
schedule. In the case of employees on out- 
side tugs the days off will be allowed within 
a 3-month period, at least 5 of them to be 
allowed consecutively. When necessary for 
harbour tugs to work over 12 consecutive 
hours in any one day in intermittent cases, 
additional time off will be allowed. Pay in 
lieu of leave shall not be tendered or 
accepted unless mutually agreed upon 
between the union and the company. 

Vacation with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service 11 days; after 60 days’ 
continuous service an employee will be 
entitled to receive an appropriate share of 
the 11 days’ vacation. 


Minimum monthly wage rates: deckhands, 


firemen, oilers $137.50, cooks $145. On 
vessels such as “Harbour” boats where pro- 
vision and staff for preparing and serving 
of meals is not provided, the unlicensed 
personnel shall receive $1.25 per day worked 
in addition to the above rates. On tow- 
boats where subsistence is customarily pro- 
vided and where for any reason subsistence 
is not provided, unlicensed personnel shall 
receive in lieu thereof $2 per working day. 
Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Service 


Professional 


Verpun, P.Q—LA ComMiIssION DES ECOLE 
CATHOLIQUES DE VERDUN (CATHOLIC 
Scnoot CoMMISSION OF VERDUN) AND 
L’ ASSOCIATION DES INSTITUTEURS CATHO- 
LIQUES DE VERDUN (ASSOCIATION OF 
CATHOLIC TEACHERS OF VERDUN). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
194°, to June 30, 1951, and thereafter for 
another period of 2 years, subject to notice. 
This agreement applies only to lay teachers 
in the employ of the Catholic School Com- 
mission of Verdun. 

Union security: all lay teachers now 
employed who are members of the associa- 
tion must maintain their membership; those 
who will hereafter be employed must become 
members of the association. 

Basie scale of annual salaries (the figures 
quoted are for female teachers, single male 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
amendment of 18 agreements. These 
include, in addition to those summarized 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and 380 days are allowed for the filing 
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teachers, and married male teachers respec- 
tively): first to third years’ service $1,600, 
$1,900, $2,200; fourth years’ service $1,700, 
$2,050, $2,350, with annual increases of $100, 
$150 and $150 thereafter until tenth year’s 
service; eleventh to fifteenth years $2,400, 
$3,100, $3,400; sixteenth to eighteenth years 
$2,500, $3,250, $3,600; nineteenth to twenty- 
first years $2,600, $3,400, $3,800; twenty- 
second to twenty-fourth years $2,700, $3,550, 
$4,000; twenty-fifth year’s service and there- 
after $2,800, $3,700, $4,200. 

In addition, the following annual supple- 
ments according to position occupied shall be 
paid: junior high school teachers $300, 
senior high school teachers $500; assistant 
principals, elementary or junior high school 
$600, senior high school $800; principal, 
elementary or junior high school $1,000, 
senior high school $1,400. Female teachers 
of the first grade will receive at the end 
of the year a supplement of $100, if 
satisfactory. 

Since the requirements of the different 
faculties vary, the Commission agrees to 
grant gratuities ranging from $50 to $200 
to teachers with university degrees or their 
equivalent, the amount of the gratuity to 
depend on the acadamic standing of the 
individual teacher. 

To further encourage higher education of 
teachers there will be a differential of $100 
between teachers with elementary, inter- 
mediate and superior standings or equivalent. 
However, this provision will be effective 
from the school year 1950-51 and will apply 
only to new teachers engaged. 

Method of payment: the salary of teachers 
shall be paid semi-monthly at the rate of 
3-75 per cent or about %e6 of their annual 
salary for each payment, except that of 
June 30 which shall be 28-75 per cent or 
approximately %6 of their annual salary. 

Sick leave credit with pay of 14 days per 
month, cumulative to a maximum of 150 
days. is provided for. Teachers shall be 
entitled to special leave in case of death in — 
the family, ete. 


Leave for educational purposes: after 10 
years’ service the Commission will allow 
teachers to use their accumulated sick leave 
with pay for the purpose of taking a 
university course leading to a degree or its 
eguivalent, if approved by the Director of 
Studies. ; 

Provision is made for the settling of 
differences. 
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below, the amendment of the agreements — 
for hospitals and charitable institutions at 
St. Hyacinthe and for municipal employees 
at Kenogami published in the Quebec 


of objections, after which an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Minister. 
The Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner, Hach agreement is administered 
and enforeed by a joint committee of the parties. 
References to the summary of this Act and to 
amendments to it are given in the Lasour GaAzerre, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under this Act 
and earher legislation: have been noted in the Lasour 
Gazerre monthly since June, 1934. 


Official Gazette of April 22; for barbers 
and hairdressers at Joliette, Beauharnois, 
Chicoutimi and at Three Rivers, and for 
: clockmakers in the counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska, etc. in the issue of May 6, 
and the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers at Montreal in the issue of ‘May 13. 

Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the mechanical repair and con- 
struction industry and for dairy employees 
- at Quebec, for the building materials 
industry in the province and for barbers 

and hairdressers at Hull, St. Hyacinthe, 

‘Victoriaville and at Sherbrooke were 
. gazetted April 22, for the building 

materials industry in the province and for 

the building trades and for barbers and 

hairdressers at Quebec were gazetted 
- April 29, for the building trades at Hull 
and at St. Hyacinthe in the issue of May 6, 
y for funeral undertakers at Montreal and for 
food products retail trade at Quebec were 
gazetted May 13. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving and extending the term of the 
levy of assessments on the parties and 
others approving the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees. 


Manufacturing 


. Fur and Leather Products 


WHOLESALE Fur INpuUsTRY, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
gazetted April 22, extends until June 30, 
1950, the terms of the previous’ Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., March, 1947, 
p. 368; June, 1948, p. 619; Dec., p. 1421; 
May, 1949, p. 604; March, 1950, p. 345, and 
previous issues). ; 


- Fine Gove InpustrRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 

gazetted May 6, amends the previous Orders 
~ in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 
_ 1948, p. 486; July, 1949, p. 876). 
Vacation: this amendment provides that 
vacations shall be given between June 1 and 
September 1. The first week is obligatory 
and during that period no employee is to 
do any kind of work in the glove industry. 
The other week or half week, as the case 
may be, is optional. Any employee who for 
any reason leaves his employer shall receive, 
before leaving, the amount owed to him for 
is vacation. (Previously every employee 
who left the glove industry before June 1 
of the current year was not entitled to any 
vacation.) F 


Work Grove Inpustry, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 
gazetted May 6, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 
1948, p. 486; June, 1949, p. 735). 

- Vacation provisions are similar to those 
summarized above for the fine glove industry 
in the province. 


Textiles and Clothing 


FasHion Accessories INDUSTRY, MONTREAL. 
An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
gazetted April 22, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1948, p. 332; Jan., 1950, p. 77). 

The present agreement does not govern 
needle and embroidery work on power 
machines which are used for simultaneous 
large quantity reproduction of a design or 
pattern and are known as Schiftli, Lewis or 
Rachelle machines. 

No work shall be permitted on any of 6 
specified holidays and 2 of these (Good 
Friday and Labour Day) will be paid for at 
regular rates. (No paid holidays previously 
provided for.) 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


UncorruGATED PArer Box INDUSTRY, QUEBEC 
DISTRICT. 
An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 


gazetted April 22, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1948, p. 1245; Oct., 1949, p. 1247). 


Employees shall work or be at the disposal 
of their employers the day before and the 
day after any of 5 specified holidays in 
order to qualify for these holidays with 
pay. 

Minimum rates (female 
employees): the following rates in most 
cases represent increases ranging from 3 
cents to 4 cents per hour—forelady 58 cents; 


hourly wage 


hand worker (first class) 54 cents; hand 
worker (second class), covering machine 
operator, Stokes and Smith machine oper- 


ator, Redington machine operator, staying 
machine operator, stitcher, top-piece machine 
operator 48 cents per hour; Brightwood 
machine feeder, stripper, automatic glueing 
machine feeder, four-corner machine feeder, 
hand fed machine table gummer, operator 
of any machine not classified above, division 
assembler, packer, folder 47 cents per hour; 
other help not classified above 38 cents per 
hour during the first 6 months to 46 cents 
during the fourth 3 months. The classifica- 
tion of tiers is added with a minimum rate’ 
of 48 cents per hour. Rates for appren- 
tices 20 per cent less than those paid the 
regular classifications during the first 6 
months and 10 per cent less during the 
second 6 months remain unchanged. 
Minimum hourly wage rates (male 
employees): foreman $1.05; machinist (fore- 
man) $1.01; die maker 93 cents; assistant- 
foreman 91 cents; automatic glueing machine 
operator 86 cents; machinist, scorer 84 cents; 
cylinder box press operator 82 cents; Bright- 
wood machine operator, cutter on knife 
(first class), four-corner stayer operator 80 
cents; shipper 79 cents; colt press operator 
77 cents; end piece operator (double) 76 
cents: truck-driver 75 cents; engineman 
(fourth class) 74 cents; end piece operator 
(single) 73 cents; general helper 72 cents; 
cutter on knife (second class) 70 cents; 
assistant die maker, circular saw operator 
68 cents; Brightwood feeder, colt press 
feeder, cylinder box press feeder, four- 
corner machine feeder, punch operator, bale 
press operator 67 cents; stripper 65 cents; 
fireman 64 cents; other. help not classified 
above from 48 cents during the first 3 months 
to 62 cents per hour during the fourth 3 
months. (The above rates represent in- 
creases ranging from 38 cents to 9 cents per 
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hour.) Rate for chief engineman (second 
class) is increased from $40.85 per week to 
$41.33 and for chief engineman (third class) 
from $35.15 per week to $35.38 per week. 
The classification of repair and maintenance 
man is added with a minimum rate of 72 
cents per hour. Apprentices’ rates are 
similar to those shown above for female 
apprentice employees. 

The service period acquired by each 
employee at the time of the coming into 
force of the present agreement shall be 
taken into account to determine his wage 
rates as per the above basic scale. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
gazetted April 22, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Oct., 1948, p. 1127) by correcting. the name 
of one of the two unions to read “The 
Upholsterers International Union of North 
America, Locals 347-388 (Wood Furniture 
Workers) .” 


Territorial jurisdiction: all establishments 
located in the town of Matane or east thereof 
shall be included in zone III, irrespective of 
the number of workers employed therein. 


Hours: an amendment published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, issue of October 30, 
1948, provided that by agreement between 
employers and employees, daily hours might 
be increased from 9 to 10 per day, 50 per 
week all year round instead of during the 
summer months only, as previously in effect, 
in which case there will be no Saturday 
work. (Total hours per week remained 
unchanged.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates (male and 
female workers): ‘there are two minimum 
wage schedules as previously in effect:— 

(1) Those employers who have not declared 
themselves in favour of the classification 
system must pay the following minimum 
rates: employees of less than 18 years of 
age 45 cents in zone I, 40 cents in zone II, 
35 cents in zone III; employees of 18 years 
of age and over from 50 cents per hour 
during the first 3 months to 65 cents after 
2 years in zone I, from 45 cents per hour 
to 60 cents in zone II and from 40 cents 
to 55 cents in zone III. (The above rates 
are similar to those previously in effect but 
the age limits governing the above earnings 
are reduced by one year.) The average wage 
shall not be less than 78 cents in zone I 
(an increase of 7 cents), 69 cents in zone 
II (an increase of 5 cents); and 61 cents 
per hour in zone III (an increase of 3 cents 
per hour). The following classification is 
added: watchmen from 50 cents per hour 
during the first 6 months to 60 cents after 
2 years in zone I, from 45 cents per hour 
to 60 cents in zone II and from 40 cents to 
50 cents per hour in zone III. 

(2) For those employers who adopt the 
classification of occupations set forth in the 
agreement in which each occupation in the 
industry is placed in one of four classes, 
the following minimum rates are effective— 
class I, 78 cents per hour in zone I, 73 cents 
in zone II and 68 cents in zone III; class 
II, 71 cents in zone I, 66 cents in zone IIT, 
61 cents in zone IIT; class III, 68 cents in 
zone I, 63 cents in zone II, 58 cents in zone 
III; class IV (which includes all the oper- 
ations not specified in the first 3 classes), 
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from 50 cents during the first 3 months to 
63 cents per hour after one year in zone I, 
45 cents during the first 3 months to 58 
cents after one year in zone II, 40 cents 
during the first 3 months to 53 cents after 
one year in zone III. (The above rates for 
classes I, II, and III represent an increase 
of 3 cents per hour in all zones; in class 
IV rates remain unchanged but the provi- 
sion governing age limit now reads less than 
18 years of age instead of 18 years of age 
and under as previously.) The average wage 
rates in zones I, II, and III are similar to 
those shown above in minimum wage 
schedule (1). Employees reporting to work 
during regular working hours without having 
been advised to the contrary and any 
employee requested to report for work are 
entitled to a minimum sum equivalent to 3 
hours’ pay except in the case of suspension 
of operation in a plant or department due to 
circumstances beyond control. If a regular 
shift works less than 50 hours, the workers 
involved shall receive their regular rate, 
straight time, up to 50 hours per week, after 
which the clause for overtime at the rate of 
time and one-half shall apply. 


Vacation: all employees are entitled to a 
vacation with pay in accordance with the 
provisions of Ordinance No. 3 of the 
Minimum Wage Commission of the Province 
of Quebec except that remuneration is 
equivalent to 2 per cent of the wages earned 
including vacation indemnity during the 
period June 1 to May 31 and entitling them 
to such vacation if they are paid on any 
other basis. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 
gazetted May 6, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Dec., 1947, 
p. 1803; July, 1948, p. 741, Nov., p. 1247; 
Aug., 1949, p. 988, Sept., p. 1115, Oct., p. 
1247). 

Hours for truck drivers (employed directly 
by contractors of the construction industry) : 
9 per day, 54 per week. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for a few 
classes in zones I and II have been changed: 
structural iron erector and welder (all 
categories) $1.50; construction boiler-maker, 
steam mechanic, erector and welder $1.50, 
helper to these trades $1.10; painter (struc- 
tural iron) $1.40; steam and hot water 
enerating mechanics (installing stokers in 
urnaces with a horizontal heating surface 
of 20 feet or less) $1.20, helper 95 cents 
per hour. (The above rates represent in- 
creases ranging from 10 cents to 35 cents 
per hour). Apprentices’ rates (structural 
iron) are increased from 50 to 70 per cent 
of the tradesman’s rate during the first 
year and remain unchanged at 85 per cent 
during the second year; apprentices (steam 
generation mechanics and construction boiler- 
makers) are increased from 50 to 60 per 
cent during the first year and from 85 to 
90 per cent during the fourth year. Minimum 
rates in zone I only: labourers, mortar 
makers, celanite mixers, plaster pourers and 
hod earriers 80 cents (an increase of 5 cents 
per hour). Truck drivers (employed directly 
by contractors in the construction industry) 
are an added classification and shall receive 
the minimum rate of 65 cents per hour or 
$31 per week. 


a 
4 
‘ Contracting parties bound by the terms 


of the present agreement have agreed that 
the wage conditions be based upon the cost- 
of-living index at 157 points. Any 10-point 
increase or decrease in the said index at 
the time of renewal of the agreement shall 
entail an increase or decrease of 5 cents per 
hour for all employees governed. 


Bumping TRADES, CouNTIES oF DRUMMOND, 
ARTHABASKA AND NICOLET. 

An Order in Council, dated May 3, and 
gazetted May 13, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 
1948, p. 872; May, 1949, p. 605). 

Hours: 48 per week distributed as follows: 
9 hours per day Monday through Thursday, 
8 hours on Friday and 4 hours Saturday 
morning. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 5 cents per hour over those previously 
in effect in zones I, and II. Weekly rates 
for shovel operators are increased from 
$52.80 to $55.20 in zone I and from $48.70 
to $50.20 in zone II. 

Vacation: one week with pay annually 
equivalent to 2 per cent of the regular wages 
earned during the previous 12 months for all 
employees with one year’s continuous service. 
Employees with less than 12 months of 
service are entitled to vacation pay equal 
to 2 per cent of their regular wages for any 
continuous period of employment exceeding 
2 months. 

_ Provisions governing apprenticeship regu- 
lations and for board and_ travelling 
expenses are included in this amendment. 


BuILpING TRADES, JOLIETTE. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 
gazetted May 6, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1947, 
p. 1175; June, 1948, p. 620; June, 1949, p. 
736, and previous issues). 

Maintenance men (permanent employees) 
of manufacturing or industrial establish- 
ments who benefit by a labour hiring contract 
for a peirod of at least 6 months are not 
governed by the provisions of the present 
agreement. 


Hours (from ‘April 1 to November 30): 9 
per day Monday through Friday, 3 on Satur- 
day or 10 per day Monday through Thursday, 
8 on Friday, in either case 48 per week. 
Distribution of hours at the option of the 
employer. (Previously common labourers 
worked 54 hours per week.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates for appren- 
tices are increased by 5 cents per hour 
during each apprenticeship period in zone I 
and II. Rates for journeymen and all other 
occupations unchanged. 


Bumpine TRADES, St. JOHN AND IBERVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated May 3, and 
gazetted May 13, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 
1947, p. 544; Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 51, June, 
p. 621, Nov., p. 1247, Dec., p. 1421) by 
providing that the names of the individual 
contracting parties of the first part are 
replaced by “L’Association des _Entrepre- 
neurs en Construction de St. Jean” and 
“Te Syndicate catholique national de la 
Construction de St. Jean.” 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 5 cents per hour with the following 
exceptions: structural iron erector and 
welder (all categories) from $1.11 to $1.50 
per hour; construction boiler-maker, welder, 
steam generator mechanic and erector from 
$1.11 to $1.50—(helper), from 84 cents to 
$1.10; painter (structural iron) from $1 to 
$1.40. The installation of portable tanks 
and boilers under 2 tons in weight is to be 
paid at not less than 95 cents per hour (an 
increase of 17 cents). Rates for workers 
installing stokers in furnaces with a hori- 
zontal heating surface of 20 feet or less are 
increased from 89 cents to $1.20 per hour 
and their helpers from 67 cents to 95 cents 
per hour. Rates for apprentices (structural 
iron) from 70 per cent of skilled workers’ 
rates during the first year to 85 per cent 
during the second year; apprentices (steam 
generation mechanics and construction boiler- 
makers) from 60 per cent during the first 
year to 90 per cent during the fourth year. 
(Previously apprentices of the structural 
steel industry received 50 per cent during 
the first year to 85 per cent during the 
second year.) 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of gov- 
ernment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946. p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During Agril 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 

During the month of April the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 135 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 71 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation, by agreements between employers 
and employees in the district or by changes 
in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 

Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 

Aericultures gece 1» $ 153,000.00 
Canadian Commercial 

Corporation. . . : 5,289 22,952,838.68 
iPosteOince a. Stns 15 104,370.72 
Public Works. ... 5 64,784.28 
R.C.M.P.. 2 20,001.00 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in British Columbia in 1950 


No new labour laws were enacted by the British Columbia 
Legislature in 1950. Laws amended related to annual holidays 
with pay, boilers and pressure vessels, shops, and hospital 


INSUTANCE. 


The British Columbia Legislature, which 
opened on February 14 and prorogued on 
March 30, amended the Annual Holidays 
Act to provide that a worker’s holiday 
pay will now be two per cent of his 
earnings, as in Ontario, rather than regular 
pay, as before. The Boiler Inspection Act, 
now the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 
was revised to cover hot water boilers as 
well as steam boilers and pressure vessels. 
Extensive amendments were made to the 
Hospital Insurance Act following a survey 
conducted by an outside authority at the 
request of the Government. The Shops 
Regulation and Weekly Holiday Act was 
also amended. 


Holidays with Pay 


Changes have been made in the method 
of computing the holiday pay or pay in 
lieu of holidays under the Annual Holidays 
Act. 

The Act provides that every employee 
covered by the Act is entitled to an annual 
holiday of one week with pay for every 
working year of his employment. This 
holiday is exclusive of statutory holidays 
and must be given within 10 months after 
the employee becomes entitled to it. 

Under the former provisions, each 
employee was entitled to his regular pay 
for a week’s work depending on whether 
he was paid on an hourly, weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly basis. The amend- 
ment provides that an employee’s holiday 
pay must now be computed on the basis 
of two per cent of the total wages or 
salary earned for the period of his employ- 
ment in the working year. The definition 
of “working year” has been changed to 
mean one calendar year’s continuous ser- 
vice, comprising not less than 225 days of 
actual work, instead of 250 days, as 
formerly. This is the second reduction in 
the qualifying period. The Act as passed 
in 1946 stipulated that the holiday should 
be given after not less than 280 days’ 
work in a year. Holiday pay must be 
paid at least one day before the beginning 
of the annual holiday. 

An employee who terminates his employ- 
ment before or after he has earned an 
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annual holiday and, in the latter case, has 
not been given an annual holiday is 
entitled to an amount equal to two per 
cent of the total wages and salary earned 
during the period he has worked. An 
employee who has worked throughout the 
whole calendar year for the same employer 
but whose time was broken to the extent 
that he did not work 225 days in all and 
whose employment is not terminated is 
also entitled to an amount equal to two 
per cent of his total wages earned during 
the calendar year. He must be paid such 
amount within 30 days after the end of 
the calendar year. 

Another change had to do with the 
application of the Act. Previously, the 
only exceptions to the general coverage 
of the Act were employers and employees 
in farming and horticulture and domestic 
service in private residences. A new sec- 
tion now excludes, as in Ontario, persons 
and students in the professions who are 
subject to special statutes under which 
they are licensed. 

“Employee” has been redefined to exclude 
from the definition a person who is 
employed for a period of less than a 
week, and to stipulate that it covers an 
employee whose work is measured by time, 
piece or otherwise. A new section pro- 
vides that a correct record must be kept 
by employers of the amount of holiday pay 
paid to each of their employees. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


An amendment to the Boiler Inspection 
Act has changed its title to the Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act. The Act has 
been widened to include the inspection and 
registration of hot water boilers as well 
as of steam boilers and pressure vessels, 
as before. Changes have also been made 
in the classifications of engineers and 
the sections setting out the qualifications 


of each category have been amended 
accordingly. 
The provisions regarding inspections, 


inspections during construction, certificates 
of inspections, registrations, fees, accidents 
and investigations and penalties that apply 
to steam boilers or plants and pressure 
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vessels are now applicable also to hot 
water boilers or plants. “Hot water 
boiler” is defined as a boiler in which hot 
water is produced under pressure and 
includes all pipes and connections attached 
to it. “Plant” is defined to mean hot- 
water boiler plant as well as steam plant. 

The exemptions from the Act are sub- 
stantially the same as previously except 
that the Act does not apply to any hot 
water boiler with a capacity of 100 square 
feet of heating surface or less, unless 
installed in a school, hospital, church, 
theatre, hall, auditorium or other building 
where the public assembles. Exempted 
also are heating plants in rooming houses 
and apartment houses which have three 
or less self-contained suites. Formerly, 
heating plants in all rooming houses and 
apartment houses were covered by the Act. 


With respect to the inspection of steam 
boilers, hot water boilers and _ pressure 
vessels, it is provided that any person who 
installs a steam boiler and hot water boiler 
must notify the Chief Inspector before the 
plant is put into operation. 


After a boiler has been inspected and 
approved, the Chief Inspector now may 
issue a certificate of inspection if all taxes 
or yearly fees have been paid. Formerly, 
registration fees were required to be paid 
in addition to the taxes and yearly fees. 
This $1 fee has been omitted in the 
revision. 


The schedule of fees for inspection of 
steam boilers and pressure vessels during 
construction and fees for subsequent inspec- 
tions and the yearly fees have been dropped 
from the Act and are now provided for 
by regulation (see p. 1063 of this issue). 

Changes were made with respect to 
classifications of engineers. The group 
formerly classified as “engineers with 
special certificates” has been divided 
into three specific classes: logging-donkey 
engineers; boiler operators Class A; and 
boiler operators Class B. A logging- 
donkey engineer is qualified to take charge 
of any steam boiler used in the operation 
of a logging camp. A boiler operator 
Class A is qualified to take charge of a 
low pressure heating plant of not over 
200 horse power and a high pressure boiler 
used only for heating purposes of not over 
50 horse power. A boiler operator Class B 
is qualified to take charge of either a 
low-pressure heating boiler not exceeding 
100 horse power or a high-pressure boiler 
not exceeding 50 horse power, as indi- 
cated in his certificate. A person who now 
holds a special engineer’s certificate will 
be deemed to be the holder of a boiler 
operator Class B certificate. 


The qualifications for a first, second and 
third class engineer and for engineers with 
temporary certificates remain the same. 
By an amendment, however, a fourth 
class engineer is now qualified to take 
charge of a low-pressure heating plant up 
to 200 horse power, instead of up to 150 
horse power, as formerly. 

A new provision stipulates that if a 
candidate for an engineering certificate fails 
both his first and second examination, he 
may appeal to the Chief Inspector, who 
will have him re-examined, upon payment 
of the prescribed fees. The fees for exam- 
ination of engineers have been left the 
same as before with the addition of a fee 
of $4 for boiler operators Class A and B. 
The fee for the issuance of a duplicate 
certificate has been raised from $2.50 to $5. 
Before the Minister may issue a duplicate 
certificate, the engineer must prove to the 
satisfaction of the Minister of Public 
Works that he has, without fault on his 
part, lost his certificate or that it has been 
destroyed. 

As assistant Chief Inspector is now 
provided for by the Act in addition to the 
Chief Inspector, and other inspectors, 
clerks and employees. The restriction that 
no person shall be appointed an inspector 
of steam boilers unless he is a Canadian 
citizen and has had two years’ residence - 
in British Columbia is no longer in effect. 
Since the provision is now omitted from 
the Act, the Civil Service Act applies. The 
latter Act provides that only persons who 
are British subjects are eligible for appoint- 
ment to any position. 


Shops 


Several amendments were made in the 
Shops Regulation and Weekly Holiday Act. 


_To eliminate a practice which has been 


considered unfair, shopkeepers are now 
prohibited from advertising that they will, 
during the time when they are required 
under the Act to have their shops closed, 
accept orders for delivery of goods on the 
next day. 

Two minor amendments were made in 
the Act to meet certain administrative 
difficulties. The provisions as to the 
closing of shops and the observance of a 
weekly holiday will not now apply to any 
of the seven days preceding Christmas 
Day in any year and, as before, to any 
week during which two or more public 
holidays occur. Christmas Day and the 
day immediately following Christmas Day 
are included in days designated as public 
holidays. The amendment will remove the 
difficulties which were encountered during 
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the 1949 Christmas season when shops were 
required to stay closed for three days in 
the week. : 

In respect to the early closing of auto- 
mobile garages, automobile service or 
repair shops and gasoline service stations, 
which may be required by by-law, the 
Municipal Council may now provide by 
by-law for the granting of permits to 
certain of such places under the terms 
and conditions it may determine, allowing 
them to remain open for the accommoda- 
tion of the public after the appointed hour 
for closing. An official of the municipality 
may be chosen by the Council to deter- 
mine those garages, service or repair shops 
or service stations which may be granted 
permits, and the terms and conditions of 
such permits, including the hours during 
which they may remain open. Any person 
who has been granted a permit subject to 
conditions which he considers too onerous 
and a person who has been refused a permit 
may appeal to the Council against the 
decision of the official to whom such power 
has been delegated. The former provisions 
required that three-fourths of the occupiers 
of garages, service or repair shops or 
gasoline service stations in the area nom- 
inate in writing those garages, shops and 
service stations which should be permitted 
to remain open. 


Hospital Insurance 


Amendments were made to the Hospital 
Insurance Act which provides a system of 
compulsory hospital insurance for resi- 
dents of British Columbia with certain 
exceptions (L.G., 1948, p. 1486). The 
principal amendments raise the maximum 
premium which may be charged an indi- 
vidual or a family, provide for.a system 
of partial premiums for persons who 


become eligible for payment of the tax — 


during the tax year, set out more specific 
provisions to enable the Hospital Insurance 
Commissioner to bring into effect a system 
of compulsory payroll deduction, and list 
new exemptions from the hospitalization 
tax and benefits. A new section provides 
that subject to the approval of the Govern- 


ment, the right of a beneficiary to receive . 


benefits may be made subject to payment 
of part of the costs of hospital services. 

As before, the Act provides that the 
amount of the premium is to be fixed by 
regulation but stipulates that it may not 
in any case be more than $36 a year. The 
previous maximum was $33. In the Bill 
as introduced, no maximum was fixed. The 
actual rates are at present $21 a year for 
a single person and $33 for a head of a 
family (L.G., 1950, p. 1065). 
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A person who has recently come to 
British Columbia will now be deemed a 
resident of the Province on the first day 
of the third month after his arrival, 
instead of after six months, as before. To 
be liable to pay the tax, however, a 
person must have a fixed residence to 
which he has the intention of returning 
whenever he is absent, and he must have 
come to the Province with the intention 
of making his home there and not for 
temporary purposes only. If a person 
leaves the Province and does not return 
within the time prescribed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, he will lose 
his residence for the purposes of the Act 
whether or not he intends to return in 
the future. 

If a person becomes a resident of the 
Province during the tax year he will be 
required to pay a partial premium for the 
remainder of that year from the first day 
of the third month after his arrival in 
the Province. He will thereafter be 
required to pay the full premium. Every 
resident of the Province must make 
application for registration for the purposes 
of the Act. 

Several new classes may claim and be 
granted exemption from payment of the 
premium under the Act. These include 
persons for whom the Government of 
Canada provides hospital benefits, those 
entitled to hospital benefits under the 
Canada Shipping Act, certain officials 
employed by the Government of Canada or 
of any other country who are provided 
with hospital care by their own Govern- 
ments, and persons coming to British 
Columbia from Saskatchewan with prepaid 
coverage under the Saskatchewan Hospital- 
ization Act. As before, the Act exempts 
Christian Scientists, persons covered by 
private hospitalization plans and persons 
living in areas where provision of general 
hospital services is not practical. Patients 
or inmates of provincial institutions or 
gaols are not entitled to benefits provided 
under the Act. The Commissioner may 
bring exempted persons under the Act if 
he is satisfied that the grounds for exemp- 
tion no longer exist or if the person himself 
desires to pay the tax. 

The Hospital Insurance Commissioner 
may, when he deems it necessary and 
advisable, require and authorize any or all 
employers to deduct the hospitalization 
premium in advance from the salary or 
wages of each employee. To obtain com- 
plete registration of all employers the 
Commissioner may require them to file an 
application for registration on a prescribed 
form. The regulations provide that where 


an employer is required to deduct 
premiums from the wages of his employees, 


’ he must deduct each month a premium of 


$1.75 from a single person and $2.75 from 
a worker who is the head of a family. 

In addition to other penalties provided 
by the Act and regulations, a fine amount- 
ing to 10 per cent of an overdue premium 
may now be levied on a person who fails 
to pay the premium on or before the date 
on which it falls due. This provision will 
become effective on proclamation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. A fine of 
from $5 to $25 may also be imposed in 
such a case and the regulations provide 
that hospital insurance benefits may be 
withheld for one month after the overdue 
premium is paid. New clauses have been 
added to the Act to clarify the procedure 
for the recovery of overdue premiums by 
Court proceedings. 

An employer who fails to comply with 
the written demand of the Commissioner 
that he pay the premium owing by his 
employee and deduct the amount from 
wages is liable, on summary conviction, 
to pay the amount due from the employee 
together with costs and a penalty of not 
less than $10 nor more than $50. 


Provision is made for new sources of 
revenue for the Hospitalization Fund. A 
beneficiary of the plan may now be 
required, with the approval of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, to pay part 
of the cost of any treatment or services 
given to him in a hospital. Formerly, the 
entire cost of general hospital services was 
paid from the Hospital Insurance Fund. 

It is now provided that the Hospital 
Insurance Fund will not be liable for pay- 
ment of the cost of providing any hospital 
services or treatment rendered to a person 
who is given hospital services under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Previously, 
it was stipulated in the regulations that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board should 
pay $8.50 per day to the Commissioner for 
in-patient hospital care rendered to an 
injured workman. 

The Hospital Insurance Commissioner 
must have accounts kept of the moneys 
received and expended under the Act. This 
amendment was necessary in order that the 
Hospital Buildings Fund, to which is to 
be transferred money collected from the 
amusement tax, may be kept separate from 
the Hospital Insurance Fund. It is learned 
from a press report that, when the cost 
of the hospital insurance scheme exceeded 
the estimated figure last year, money from 
the Buildings Fund was used to pay the 
accounts, 


Municipal Employees’ Pensions 


The Municipal Superannuation Act 
which provides superannuation allowances ~ 
to certain municipal employees has been 
amended. Under the Act, the employee 
might choose his allowance on one of the 
several plans set out in the Act but a 
retired employee was not permitted to 
change the plan of allowance once it had 
been granted. Under the amendment, a 
retired employee may now request the 
Commissioner of Municipal Superannuation 
to change his plan of allowance to include 
either of two temporary annuity plans, 
provided that he has retired after his 
minimum retirement age before September 
1, 1947, and is not yet 68 and that the 
Commissioner receives the employees’ 
request on or before April 30, 1950. 


Housing 


In order to make provision for adequate 
low-cost housing in British Columbia, a 
Housing Act was passed. The law takes 
advantage of the 1949 amendment to the 
National Housing Act (Canada) which 
provides that under agreements made 
between the Government of Canada and 
any of the provinces, the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay 75 per cent and the 
Province will pay 25 per cent of the cost 
of housing projects. The new British 
Columbia Act empowers the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council or any Muinister to 
enter into agreements with the Govern- 
ment of Canada or any of its agencies 
including the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation or any municipality 
for the joint undertaking of housing pro- 
jects. Further, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may constitute corporations with 
powers and duties necessary to carry out 
any housing project. Subject to the regula- 
tions made under the Act, a Municipal 
Council or Board of Commissioners of a 
municipality may also enter into agree- 
ment with the Federal Government or any 
of its agencies and the Provincial Govern- 
ment. 


Miscellaneous 


A new Act entitled the Pension Fund 
Societies Act authorizes the incorporation 
of pension fund societies to establish and 
administer pension funds for the payment 
of pensions to employees. The pensions 
may be paid to officers and employees of 
a company who are incapacitated by age or 
infirmity and, upon their death, annuities 
or gratuities may be paid to their widows, 
minor children or relatives. The pension 
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funds may be established on a voluntary 
contributory basis or on any basis which 
the by-laws of the society may prescribe. 

To establish a pension fund society, 
officers of a company must sign a declara- 
tion containing specified information and 
fi'e the declaration with the Registrar of 
Companies and pay the required fees. 
The Registrar must issue a certificate of 
incorporation and publish official notice of 
such incorporation. 

The parent company may contribute 
annually or otherwise to the funds of the 
said society, by a vote of either its 
directors or its shareholders. The officers 
and employees of a subsidiary company of 
the parent company may be admitted to 
membership in the society at the request 
of the parent company and may contribute 
to the funds of the society. 

Amendments were made to the Motor 
Vehicles Act. The section relating to the 
classification of chauffeurs’ licences was 
amended to enable the Superintendent of 
Motor Vehicles to require the holder of a 
chauffeur’s licence to be examined as to 
his fitness and ability to drive and operate 
a motor vehicle as a chauffeur. If he fails 


to appear for an examination or to satisfy. 


Recent Regulations Under 


the Superintendent as to his fitness as a 
chauffeur or fails to pay the prescribed 
examination fee, the Superintendent may 
suspend or cancel the chauffeur’s licence 
held by that person. The purpose of this 
change is to enable the Superintendent to 
prevent an incompetent man from acting 
as a chauffeur where passengers are con- 
cerned but at the same time permit him to 
carry on his business under a lower-class 
chauffeur’s licence. 

No persons under 21 years of age may 
drive a motor-vehicle carrying passengers 
for hire. Formerly, this was allowed if the 
person was the holder of a permit granted 
by the Superintendent. 

An Act entitled the Indian Inquiry Act 
was passed providing for the appointment 
of a Provincial Advisory Committee on 
Indian Affairs of which the secretary is to 
be an officer of the Department of Labour. 
The Committee is empowered to collect 
information relating to Indians resident in 
British Columbia and to study, investigate 
and inquire into questions relating to civil 
rights of Indians and other matters which 
may be designated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


DOMINION 


Exemptions have been made under the Hours of Work section 
of the Alberta Labour Act for workers on the Interprovincial 
Pipe Line and for certain elevator repair crews. An Order 
covering coal miners requires time and one-half to be paid to 
workers above ground who work more than eight hours a day 
and 48 a week. {In British Columbia, accident prevention 
regulations for grain elevators have been issued to minimize the 
danger from dust and fire. The regulations under the Hospital 
Insurance Act have been revised as a result of recent amend- 
ments to the Act, to provide for a higher hospitalization tax and 
for compulsory deduction of premiums by employers from their 
employees’ wages. {In Manitoba, the 1950 Fair Wage Schedule 
for the construction industry fixes higher rates in the majority 
of the trades listed. {New mining regulations have been issued 
in Quebec requiring medical certificates for workers in dust 
exposure occupations. 


leave credit during the month or months 
in which the whole or any part of the 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


By an amendment to the Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations made by 
an Order in Council (P.C. 2299) on May 5, 
gazetted May 24, employees who are absent 
on jury duty continuously over seven 
working days will not lose their vacation 
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period of absence occurs. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Labour Act 


Three new Orders of the Board of 
Industrial Relations approved by Order in 
Council 441-50, gazetted May 15, exempt 


certain grain elevator repair crews from the 
8- and 48-hour limits of the Act from 
April 1 to October 31 annually, fix an 
8-hour day and 48-hour week for workers 
who work above ground on or about a 
coal mine and permit employees on the 
Interprovincial Pipe Line to work a 10- 
hour day and 60-hour week with time and 
one-half after eight and 48 hours. 


Elevator Repair Crews 

By Hours of Work Order 14, grain 
elevator repair crews have been exempted 
from the 8-hour-day and 48-hour-week 
limits of the Act from April 1 to October 
31 of each year. For the last few years 
an order has been issued each spring 
exempting these workers from Part I, the 
Hours of Work section, of the Act for this 
season of the year. The exemption covers, 
as before, employees of the United Grain 
Growers Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool and 
North-West Line Elevators’ Association 
who are working on the overhaul and 
repair of engines, scales and elevating and 
cleaning machinery, repairs to driveways 
and buildings, splicing of rope and painting. 
Coal Mines 

Order 17 limits hours of workers who 
work above ground on or about coal mines 
to eight in a day and 48 in a six-day week. 
Time and one-half must be paid for work 
done in excess of these limits. 

The Coal Mines Regulation Act limits 
the hours of workers who work under- 
ground in a coal mine to eight in any 
period of 24 consecutive hours. 


Pipe Line Construction 


All employees engaged on the crude oil 
pipe line project, from Edmonton to 
Regina, called the Interprovincial Pipe 


Line, may, by Order 18, work up to 10 - 


hours a day and 60 in a week of six 
working days. Time and one-half, how- 
ever, must be paid for hours worked in 
excess of eight and 48. 


Rescinded Orders 


By the same Order in Council, four 
Orders issued under the former Hours of 
Work Act are now rescinded. / 

These included regulations, approved by 
Order in Council 748-37, governing the 
industry of drilling or operation of gas and 
oil wells in a specified district, and restrict- 


dng the hours of male employees to eight 


in a day and 48 in a week (L.G., 1937, 
p. 974). 


Order 16 (O.C. 566-41) fixed a maximum 
44-hour week for women and a 48-hour 


week for men employed in office work in 
financial institutions, with certain excep- 
tions to cover pressure of extra work (L.G., 
1941) pi boo)” 

Also rescinded are the Wartime Regula- 
tions governing the rolling mill industry 
(O.C. 1776-41) which permitted workers 
employed on a tonnage basis to work an 
11-hour day instead of the 9-hour day 
which was then fixed by the Hours of 
Work Act (L.G., 1942, p. 307). 

The fourth Order, No. 30 (O.C. 1563-43) 
exempted from the Hours of Work Act 
cooks, cookees and waiters employed by 
Abasand Oils Limited, provided they were 
paid a specified minimum wage (L.G., 
1943, p. 1566). 


British Columbia 
Boiler Inspection Act 


A revised schedule of construction, in- 
spection and annual fees has been issued 
under the Boiler Inspection Act by an 
Order in Council (No. 736) approved on 
April 18, and gazetted April 20. The fees, 
which were formerly set out in the Act, 
have been raised in most cases. Fees ‘are 
now set for the inspection of hot water 
boilers as a result of an amendment to the 
Act at the 1950 session of the Legislature 
which extended the coverage to hot water 
boilers as well as steam boilers and pres- 
sure vessels. 

Fees for the inspections of steam boilers, 
hot water boilers and pressure vessels 
during their construction must be paid by 
the manufacturer to the Chief Inspector 
on the completion of the inspection, and 
the fees for subsequent inspections of 
pressure vessels are payable by the owner. 
Construction fees for boilers are computed 
at the rate of 15 cents per horse-power 
with a minimum inspection fee of $5. For 
pressure vessels fees vary with the diameter 
of the vessel. The owner of every regis- 
tered steam and hot water boiler must also 
pay a yearly fee as a tax for Provincial 
purposes. The yearly fee varies with the 
capacity of the boiler. 

Provision is now made for inspections 
on Sundays and on statutory holidays on 
written request of the owner and with 
approval of the Chief Inspector. Fees are 
set for the first time for the inspection of 
second-hand boilers and pressure vessels, 
for stamping of boiler plates, for the 
inspection of hot water tanks in the manu- 
facturer’s stock, for certified copies of 
documents and for surveying designs of 
boilers and pressure equipment for approval 
and registration. 
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British Columbia Electrical Energy 
Inspection Act 


Effective from June 1, regulations have 
been issued under the above Act governing 
electrical permits and inspection fees by 
an Order in Council (No. 15) approved 
on January 7, gazetted May 18. 

No person in the district described below 
may construct, install or alter any elec- 
trical work in any premises until he has 
obtained a written permit from the 
Inspector of Electrical Energy, on penalty 
of a fine of not more than $50. This 
regulation applies to an area in southern 
British Columbia bounded roughly by the 
international boundary on the south, by 
the Kootenay River and Lake on the east, 
by the fifty-third parallel on the north 
and by the Pacific Ocean on the west. 

Application for a permit for electrical 
work must be made by the person carrying 
out the work and must be signed by him. 
It must be accompanied by payment of the 
required inspection fees, which are set 
out in the regulations, and must give the 
address of the premises concerned, full 
details of ownership and occupation and 
the purpose for which the premises are 
used, and must list particulars regarding 
the size and voltage of service, number 
of outlets and other details. The Inspector 
may order changes to make the work con- 
form with the regulations. 

In all areas in which the certification of 
electrical contractors is in effect, a permit 
will only be issued to a person who holds 
a certificate of competency, or annual 
permit in good standing as described below. 
However, the regulations do not prohibit a 
person from obtaining a permit to carry 
out, personally, electrical work on his own 
premises. 

Electrical installations must be com- 
menced within 90 days after a permit has 
been issued, after which time the permit 
will be void unless an extension in writing 
is granted by the Inspector. 

When the electrical work covered by the 
permit is completed, the holder must notify 
the Inspector in writing on the prescribed 
form. As soon as practicable the Inspector 
must inspect the work and issue a certificate 
of approval or order any necessary changes. 
Electrical work must not be connected to 
a source of electrical energy until the final 
certificate of approval has been issued. 

The inspection fee will entitle the permit- 
holder to one inspection and one re-inspec- 
tion. The Inspector may order the imme- 
diate suspension of any electrical work by 
posting a notice on the premises or by 
issuing written instructions to the permit- 
holder. At his discretion, the Inspector 
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‘installations. 


. annual 


- equipment. 


may refuse to issue a permit for electrical 
work for any premises where the existing 
electrical work is not in accordance with 
the regulations. 

An annual permit may be issued by the 
Inspector to the operator of an industrial 
or commercial establishment where a full- 
time electrician is employed and where the 
nature of the business necessitates altera- 
tions or additions to the plant on short 
notice. If the operator holds an annual 
permit for the current calendar year, these 
alterations may be carried out by the 
operator’s own electrician without the 
formality of taking out a permit for each 
one. The annual permit, however, will not 
entitle the holder to proceed with any 
major addition to the plant, for which the 
operator must obtain a 90-day permit, as 
described above. 

Each establishment for which an annual 
permit is granted must be inspected every 
six months. The operator must maintain 
an accurate record of all alterations and 
additions which have been carried out in 
the establishment since the last inspection, 
and this record must be made available to 
the Inspector on request. 

Temporary current permits may be issued 
at the discretion of the Inspector to enable 
the supply authority to connect up to 
temporary work or uncompleted permanent 
These permits will be valid 
for 90 days but may be renewed at the 
discretion of the Inspector. When a current 
permit is obtained, the holder must also 
take out a regular permit and pay the 
required inspection fees. The Inspector 
may refuse to authorize the supply 
authority to connect up to their lines if 
in his opinion the supplying of current 
would create a hazard to life or property. 

The Inspector may, at his discretion, call 
for plans and specifications of electrical 
work in any premises, but the owner or 
accredited agent of a theatre, hall, factory, 
hotel and apartment building and of any 
other place where public safety is affected 
must submit specifications which must be 
accepted before a permit is issued. 

Special regulations are set out for public 
utilities which are defined to include any 
person carrying on the business of genera- 
tion, distribution or supply of electrical 
energy for consumption by or sale to any 
other person but it does not apply to tele- 
graph, telephone or similar services. The 
inspection fee for each public 
utility provides for periodic inspection of 
all generating, distribution and associated 
The fee is based on the in- 
stalled capacity of the generators which 
supply energy to the system, with a 
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minimum fee of $5. The method of calcu- 
lating the fee is also set out for a municipal 
body which purchases electrical energy in 
bulk from another public utility and dis- 
tributes to consumers, and for a person who 
generates electrical energy primarily for 
consumption by his own business, but who 
also distributes a portion of such energy 
for consumption by his employees or the 
public. 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


The regulations under the _ British 
Columbia Hospital Insurance Act, 1948 
(L.G., 1949, p. 1436), have been rescinded 
and replaced by an Order in Council 
gazetted May 11, chiefly as a result of 
1950 amendments to the Act (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1060). The principal changes include 
a higher hospital insurance premium, a 
system of pro-rated payments for persons 
who become eligible for payment of the 
premium during the tax year and more 
detailed provisions regarding registration 
and payroll deduction by employers for 
the payment of premiums owing by their 
employees. 

Under the new regulations the annual 
premium to be paid by a single person has 
been raised from $15 to $21. The annual 
premium for the head of a family is now 
$33, instead of $24 for a person with one 
dependent and $30 for a person with more 
than one dependent. As before, premiums 
must be paid in advance either in full or 
on the instalment plan. If a person does 
not make the required payment until after 
it falls due, he will not become a bene- 
ficiary until one month from the date of 
payment, unless the Commissioner orders 
otherwise. 

The 1950 amendments to the Act set out 
more specific provisions to enable the 
Hospital Insurance Commissioner to bring 
into effect a system of compulsory payroll 
deduction by employers for the payment of 
premiums by their employees. The regula- 
tions now provide that where the employer 
is required to deduct premiums from the 
wages of his employees he must deduct 
each month a premium of $1.75 from each 
single person and $2.75 from each worker 
who is the head of a family. Within one 
month of the date on which a person 
becomes an employee or upon receipt of 
a notice from the Commissioner or other 
officer of the Hospital Insurance Service, 
the employer must make the necessary 
deductions from the wages of the employee 
‘to pay any premium payments that are in 
arrears and to prepay the premium for a 
six months period. All such deductions 


_persons for whom the 


made by an employer must be remitted to 
the Commissioner within the time which 
he prescribes. 

Within one month after- receiving a 
written demand from the Hospital Insur- 
ance Commissioner (instead of within 15 
days as before), an employer is required 
to furnish the Commissioner with a list of 
the names and addresses of his employees 
and their dependents, together with any 
additional information as may be requested. 
When a worker from whose wages the pay- 
roll deductions have been made leaves his 
employment he will continue to be a 
beneficiary under the Act for the number 
of months for which he has prepaid his 
premiums. 

The Act, as amended, requires a person 
to pay a partial premium for the remainder 
of the current year after he becomes a 
resident of the Province. He is considered 
a resident for the purposes of the Act on 
the first day of the third month during 
which he has resided in the Province. The 
regulations require such a person to make 
the pro-rated payment not later than the 
day on which he becomes a resident of the 
Province. 

Persons who were formerly exempt from 
payment because they were members of 
the Christian Science Church or because 
they resided in an area where provision of 
general hospital services is not practical 
and who renounce their exemption in order 
to qualify as a beneficiary must pay a 
pro-rated premium from the first day of 
the month following the date on which 
their exempted status ended. These per- 
sons will become beneficiaries one month 
after the date on which payment of the 
required premium is made. 

Persons who are otherwise provided with 
hospital benefits are exempted from the 
hospitalization tax and benefits under the 
Act. Such persons must, when they cease 
to be entitled to exemption, pay a pro- 
rated premium covering the remainder of 
the hospital insurance year. These include 
Government of 
Canada provides hospital benefits; those 
covered by private hospitalization plans; 
persons entitled to hospital benefits under 
the Canada Shipping Act; persons employed 
by the Government of Canada or any 
other country who are provided with free 
hospital care by their Governments; in- 
mates or patients of provincial institutions 
and gaols; and persons coming to British 
Columbia from Saskatchewan with prepaid 
coverage under the Saskatchewan Hospital- 
ization Act. $ 

When a person not liable to pay the 
tax because he was a dependent ceases to 
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be a dependent, he must pay that portion 
of the annual premium that is applicable 
to the next ensuing hospital insurance 
period not later than the last day of the 
fifth month of the current hospital insur- 
ance period or the date on which he ceases 
to be a dependent, whichever is later. 


More detailed provisions are laid down 
with regard to registration. Every single 
person must make application for registra- 
tion for himself and every person who is 
the head of a family must apply for regis- 
tration for himself and his dependents on 
the form prescribed by the Commissioner. 
Persons who take up residence in the Prov- 
ince must apply for registration not later 
than the day on which they become resi- 
dents of the Province under the Act. 

A person who leaves the Province may, 
with the approval of the Commissioner and 
on payment of the required premium, con- 
tinue to be a beneficiary for one year from 
the end of the hospital insurance period in 


which he left the Province. After a person- 


leaves the Province he ceases to be a 
resident on the day after his premium pay- 
ments expire. 

Provision is now made for payment for 
hospital services rendered by hospitals out- 
side British Columbia. Payments will be 
calculated on the basis of the public-ward 
rate charged by the hospital but must not 
exceed $6.50 a day for a period of not 
more than 30 days unless the Minister 
authorizes a longer period. 

The list of general hospital services 
which are provided for a beneficiary is 
unchanged. The regulations include an 
amended list of hospitals which are required 
to furnish the services provided under the 
Act. The regulations list four exempted 
areas in which provision of general hospital 
services is not practical. The form of the 
Hospital Insurance Card is also set out in 
the regulations. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 


Workers employed on the construction of 
the Peace River Highway are permitted to 
work nine hours a day and 54 a week from 
April 27, 1950 until December 31. This 
exemption from the 8- and 44-hour limits 
of the Hours of Work Act was made by 
an Order of the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions (No. 32F) on April 20, gazetted 
April 27. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Effective from May 18, motion-picture 
projectionists have been declared to be out- 
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side the scope of Order 67 which fixes a 
minimum of $18 a week for persons 
employed in or about public places of 
amusement who work 40 or more hours a 
week. This amendment was made by 
Order 674A on May 11 and gazetted on 
May 18. 


British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Acculent Prevention Regulations 
for Grain Elevators 

New accident prevention regulations, 
issued after a public hearing at Vancouver 
by an Order of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board on April 25, gazetted April 27, 
are chiefly concerned with the elimination 
of the dust hazard and the danger of fire in 
grain elevators. The regulations set out 
minimum safety standards for ventilation, 
machinery, dust control systems, electrical 
equipment, and boiler rooms, require the 
provision of lockers and eating rooms for 
employees and lay down various fire- 
prevention measures including the prohibi- 
tion of smoking in an elevator, and the 
storage of combustible materials except 
under specified conditions. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Board may examine 
and pass on plans submitted by operators 
for any necessary alterations, installations 
or additions undertaken as a direct result 
of the regulations. 

Ventilation by mechanical means must 
be used in workhouse buildings and operat- 
ing rooms which do not have window 
ventilating area in the ratio of at least one 
square foot for every 160 cubic feet of 
room volume, not including any enclosed 
spaces in the room. Basement rooms, 
except those in workhouses, must be 
adequately ventilated by windows, ventilat- 
ing pipes or by mechanical means, and 
during working periods sufficient windows 
and exterior doors must be open. If 
ventilation is not adequately provided by 
either windows or mechanical means, the 
roofs of ‘track-sheds, tunnels and cupolas 
must be provided with ventilators which, 
along with windows, will provide frequent 
change of air. 

The regulations lay down detailed rules 
with respect to equipment in grain elevators 
including grain-cleaning or processing 
machinery, magnetic or pneumatic separ- 
ators and grain-driers. In general, the 
equipment must be dust-tight and con- 
structed of fire-resistant materials. Clean- 
ing and similar machines and distributing- 
spouts which liberate an 
amount of dust must be provided with 
adequate positive air-aspiration, unless good 


appreciable: 


ventilation is provided. Special provisions 
are set out for the control of dust in car 
loading and unloading operations. 

Dust on floors, machinery and _ other 
surfaces must be removed as frequently as 
is necessary by means of suitable push 
brooms or by vacuum sweeping equipment, 
and spills and chokes must be cleaned up 
promptly. As many sweepers must be 
employed as are necessary to keep the 
building clean. 

The regulations require the entire dust 
control system to be designed and in- 
stalled im accordance with recognized 
engineering practice to prevent dust from 
entering the atmosphere and to avoid the 
picking up of solid grain. The dust and 
air in the system must be discharged to 
dust-collectors and from them, by suction, 
to an outside bin, a boiler room or to a 
refuse-screening bin. There must be no 
direct open connection between  dust- 
collectors and boiler rooms or incinerators. 

All electrical wiring, installations, appli- 
ances and equipment installed in future 
must conform to the requirements of the 
Electrical Energy Inspection Act. Where 
tests indicate the presence of static elec- 
tricity accumulations, the electricity must 
be removed by permanent ground wires or 
other effective means. Static grounds must 
not be made to electric conduit systems, 
gas or steam pipes, dry-pipe sprinkler or 
steam-pipe systems or lightning rods, and 
the grounding circuit must have a resistance 
of at least 25 ohms. 

The regulations require every boiler- 
room to be fully enclosed with suitable 
non-combustible materials. 
elevators erected after the regulations come 
into force must not have openings between 
them and any working-floor, except open- 
ings required for the transmission of 
power, electricity, heat and water. Such 
boiler rooms will also be required to have 
a self-closing fire-door on every doorway 
opening into a working-floor of the 
elevator. Radiators, steampipes and electric 
heating appliances must be kept free from 
combustible material. Steam-locomotives 
are prohibited from entering elevators or 
track sheds with receiving hoppers. 

Smoking is prohibited except in a desig- 
nated fire-proof room which is equipped 
with electric lighting devices, and which 
has no direct inter-communication with any 
working-floor. Signs prohibiting smoking 
must be placed in conspicuous places 
throughout the building. Persons in a 
grain elevator may not carry matches or 
cigarette lighters. On entering the build- 
ing, employees must deposit their matches 
and cigarette butts in two clearly marked 
covered and fire-proof receptacles at the 


Boiler rooms in’ 


entrance. Open flames or welding opera- 
tions are prohibited unless all machinery 
is shut down and the atmosphere and all 
adjacent surfaces freed of combustible dust. 
On each floor which contains machinery, 
metal waste-cans with self-closing covers 
must be provided for oily waste and must 
be emptied daily. 

The employees must be provided with an 
eating room located in a separate building 
or separated from the working areas by a 
dust-tight partition and provided with 
exits leading directly outdoors. Work- 
men’s clothing must be kept in metal 
lockers in a separate building or in a fire- 
resistant room which is reasonably free 
from dust. 

The regulations prohibit the storage of 
equipment or material of a combustible 
nature in the main elevator except in a 
space protected by fire-walls and fire-doors. 
Storage of lubricating oil and grease inside 
the elevator is limited to six barrels which 
must be kept in an oil-room constructed of 
non-combustible materials but the main 
storage of oil and grease must be outside 
the building. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


The annual schedule of minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work 
prescribed by the Fair Wage Board for 
certain public and private construction 
works in Manitoba (Reg. 14/50) was 
gazetted on April 29, and will be in effect 
from May 1, 1950 to April 30, 1951. The 
schedule is drawn up on the basis of 
collective agreements or in accordance with 
prevailing conditions within the industry. 
It sets differing rates for three zones, 
Zone “A” rates apply to private work in 
the Greater Winnipeg Water District and 
to public work in Winnipeg and a 30-mile 
radius; Zone “B” rates apply to private 
work in cities and towns with a population 
of over 2,000; and Zone “C” rates apply 


to private work within the City of 
Brandon. 

“Public Work” includes public work” 
authorized by the Minister of Public 


Works for the execution of which a con- 
tract has been entered between the Min- 
ister of Public Works and an employer. 
“Private Work”, as defined in the Act, 
applies to the building, construction, 
remodelling, demolition or the repairing of 
any building or construction work in the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District, or of any 
such work irrespective of the number of 
contracts made, in any city or town with a 
population exceeding 2,000, or in any other 
part of the Province to which the Act may 
be extended by the Lieutenant-Governor 
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in Council, provided that the total cost of 
such work exceeds $100. Maintenance 
work done by a regular maintenance staff 
on any property under the immediate 
control of the owner, tenant or occupant 
is not included where the work is not 
undertaken with the intention of selling or 
renting the property. 

The minimum hourly rates in Part I of 
the schedule have been raised by from 5 
to 10 cents in approximately half of the 
trades listed in the schedule. For the 
remaining trades the rates are unchanged. 
With one exception, a 48-hour rather than 
a 44-hour week for shinglers in Zone B, 
the maximum weekly hours remain the 
same as those fixed for last year. 

As noted above, provision is made in 
this year’s schedule for a new zone (Zone 
C) covering “private work” in the city of 
Brandon. The rates set for this zone are 
in most cases 5 or 10 cents higher than 
those set for Zone B, but the weekly 
maximum hours are the same in all cases 
as those fixed for Zone B. 


The minimum rates for all classes of 
workers on public road and bridge works 
in those parts of the Province outside the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District (Part II 
of the schedule) were raised 5 cents and 
hour, and it is to be noted that the 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 
(1) To “private work’’, as defined in the Act, in the Greater Winnipeg Water 


Zone ‘‘A’’ Rates Apply: 
District. 


each’ two-week period. In the 1949-50 
schedule, the maximum weekly hours pre- ‘ 
scribed were 48. 

With respect to overtime, it is provided 
that time worked in excess of the standard 
weekly hours listed in the schedule must 
be paid for at not less than time and one- 
half the minimum scheduled rate and work 
on Sundays paid for at double time. , 

Attention is called to the fact that 
vacation pay stamps must be affixed by 
employers, to the extent of 2 per cent of 
the total wages earned in each pay period, 
where construction work is performed in 
Greater Winnipeg. 

A new provision stipulates that a new 
employee may agree with his employer to 
prove his ability to operate a concrete 
paver, scraper and bulldozer, or a drag- 
line, shovel and crane by a short trial 
period at a probationary rate. The 
employer, not later than the day on which 
the employee starts work, must send to 
the Department of Labour, by registered 
mail, a letter signed by both the employer 
and the employee certifying that for a 
probationary period of not more than 30 
days, a rate of 15 cents below the scheduled 
rate has been agreed upon. | 


The schedule follows :— 


maximum hours to be worked are 108 for 
| 
| 
! 
1 
| 
: 


(2) To ‘‘public work’’, as defined in the Act, in Winnipeg and a radius of 


30 miles. 
Zone ‘‘B”’ Rates Apply: 


To “private work’’, as defined in the act, wherever the population exceeds 


2,000 except where Zone ‘‘A’’ or Zone ‘“‘C”’ rates apply. 


Zone “‘C”’ Rates Apply: 


To “private work’’, as defined in the Act, within the City of Brandon. 


SCHEDULE ‘“‘A’’—PART I 
The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1, A.D. 1950, on ‘‘Private Work” and on 


“Public Works’’, as described above: 


Zone “A”? Zone “B’’ Zone *C”’ 
Basic Basic Basic 
Wage Hours Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Rate Rate 
Min’m. | Max’m. | Min’m. | Max’m. | Min’m, | Max’m. 
per hour | per week | per hour | per week | per hour | per week 


1. Asbestos Workers—- 


; 
(a) Journbyman.; ju iat coe aso e ss cee eles $1.35 40 $1.35 48 $1.35 48 ! 
(b) ist Class Tmprovers\j. iso cleeiida's  @cusineatne 1.10 40 1.10 48 1.10 48 
(c) 2nd Class Improvers...-.....5....-.2++0002e 95 40 95 48 95 48 
SOBrICK Ayers, cc octy mie sts sapien odin Reeee 1.65 40 1.50 44 1.55 44 : 
3. Bridgeand Structural Steel and Iron Workers... .. 1.374 44 1.374 44 1.374 44 : 
4. Carpenters and Millwrights.................-.4.- 1.45 40 1.30 44 1.35 44 : 
5. Cement Finishers (in warehouse or large floor 
area jobs)........... alt sirens emteiabrgualetgtets otal pts 95 48 90 48 95 48 } 
6. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed 
“ JOULES AEH ot eS a. ee ere 1.40 40 1:25 48 1.30 48 
7. Elevator Constructors (passenger and freight)..... 1.51 40 1.51 44 1.51 44 
8. Building Labourers— 
(a) Assisting mechanics in the setting of cut stone, 
terra cotta, tile and marble, bending rein- 
forcing materials, mixing mortar............... .95 |" 48 90 48 95 48 
(b) General Building Labourers................. .80 48 AY() 48 .80 48 
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SCHEDULE “A”—PART I—Conce. 


Zone “A” Zone “B’’ Zone “C”’ 
Basic Basie Basic 
—_—— - Wage Hours Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Rate Rate 
Min’m. | Max’m. | Min'’m. | Max’m. | Min’m. | Max’m. 
per hour | per week | per hour | per week | per hour | per week 
9. Lathers— 
MILER occ ne ee eid cie siete ad esr alee a Vemos'se 1.35 44 1.25 48 1.30 48 
(b) Other than Metal.............. a 1.00 44 1.00 48 1.00 48 
meranoienm Floor Layers.......--.eeres.scceeceaes : py fi) 48 .70 48 15 48 
MPNESIMENSOCLETS, < o)s)c ccc 0:then ot lawl rig'epeeiceco ce esse 1.50 40 1.35 44 1.40 44 
ie Mastic floor Kettlomen.......:.0-.egcecccasscees .80 48 .80 48 80 48 
13. Mastic Floor Rubbersand Finishers.............. 85 48 85 48 85 48 
14, Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers............- 1.05 48 1.05 48 1.05 48 
15. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Construction 
lass A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of 
three drums or more operating any type of 
machine, or operating clam-shells or orange 
peels, regardless of capacity; or operating steam 
shovels or dragline of one yard capacity or over, 
or operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all 
cases irrespective of motive power.............- 1.30 48 1.10 48 1.20 48 
Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines 
having only two drums or of single drum, used 
in handling building material, or steam shovels 
and draglines not specified in ‘‘A’’ hereof; 
irrespective of motive power.............0.0505 1.25 48 1.05 48 1.15 48 
Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam opera- 
ted machine not specified in ‘‘A”’ or ‘‘B’’ hereof; 
or in charge of a steam boiler if the operation of 
same necessitates a licensed engineer under the 
provisions of ‘‘The Steam Boiler Act” or air 
compressor delivering air for the operation of 
riveting guns on steel erection work, or pumps in 
eaissons, or trenching machines of bull dozers 
over size D4 or equivalent; irrespective of 
PAIDUEUO POWER. otc culecs re doeas vecewee ee wcdeks 1.15 48 1.00 48 1.10 48 
Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classified 
in ‘‘A’’, “B” or ‘‘C”’ hereof or assisting engineers 
BCLAT ES OLBAIIGs.7 tts s sac aGir.s aielholeisifialessisistes -90 48 .80 48 90 48 
Class E: Operators operating concrete mixers over 
4 yard capacity or bull dozers up to and including 
size D4 or equivalent; irrespective of motive 
PON ED wisn incak os cei TOs ches tenn tuations 90 48 .80 48 .80 48 
Class F: Operators of gas or electric engines for 
machines not otherwise specified in ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B”’ 
or ‘‘C’’ hereof, or a type usually operated by 
Blea Orl A DOULOTHs 5 fica Sienieie asides od ake at cleides's 85 48 Mik) 48 .80 48 
16. Painters, Decorators, Paper-hangers and Glaziers 1.20 40 1.15 48 1.20 48 
Swing Stage and Spray Painters................. 1.25 40 1.20 48 1225 48 
RR RRUONCE one cMa i fiero adios eka sierteie’clate baste 1.60 40 1.45 44 1.50 44 
18. Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefitting 
OMBLIN ccnavido cote us Vest ia odes Ade dimees names 1,55 40 1.30 44 1.35 44 
PAEIDOIS Te CR ee one te ote ta Deleieing s -95 40 85 44 90 44 
19. Roofers—Mop Handlers................0+eeeeeee 85 48 80 48 85 48 
20. Sewer Construction Work— 
CONC AIRSON WOPKEIS. sso scict dso ctec Ss aces teeee sd 95 48 90 48 95 48 
Ara ME A OULOIS a sa dese Hires aja cps sind Seca eeu le ihe .80 48 Py (3) 48 80 48 
BOMBENDO TAL VOLS oo ntcctein ag ier ainsi nalo%:e 4.50 vies 90 48 85 48 90 48 
RED MPLTITATIOL LOLS... elec <ivisla.stn vical ARO Soll wn ttte o alert .90 48 85 48 90 48 
ipesheet Métal Workers, w<... sisoes 0 00 seinen os sisi 1.10 44 1.05 48 1.10 48 
EMSLITEIPIOL SET. e Sonicd cities niecitiniois conve c essiasss.pieyace’s a= 1.15 40 1.05 48 1.10 48 
PEPMRTONECULCETS [ta iocict since aha stn O eee vat elaten 1.423 44 1.323 48 1.423 48 
SRM OUOMIABONS.« Seas chore hsaisis eas slcinles se dle dine 1.65 40 1.50 44 1.55 44 
25. Terrazo Workers— 
BO MUAATOT AUC tee fis cies CRAs ore Uattadilatate 1.30 40 1.30 48 1.30 48 
(b) Machine Rubbers (Dry)........-..-.--000+- 90 48 85 48 90 48 
(ec) Machine Rubbers (Wet)...........-.+-..0++: 80 48 75 48 80 48 
26. Tile Setters (Including all clay product tile and 
IVTETONte SIRES) = cass cicearums te cme awe sisc’ Dears 1.50 40 1.35 44 1.40 44 
27. Tile Setters (asphalt and other composition tile).. 1.05 40 90 48 95 48 
28. Timber and Crib Men working on grain elevators 
or bridges doing the ‘‘crib work’’ on grain 
elevators, or rough timber work on bridges..... 1.00 48 1.00 48 1.00 48 
29. Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck on con- 
Bbruction Work ONLY)).csic fs. acceliew awiie ce v sec ecee 90 48 85 48 .90 48 
MMRUTH ITN Peet Ritch Nove bes heiaiole staid tinge lo he Cciates 2 POU alae atiee clinvicnatte ardall seat cineca’ Ai Vaal lene er A do 


rere eeet 58 eS eg ee Lt LT 
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SCHEDULE “A”—PART II 


PUBLIC ROADS: AND BRIDGE 


WORKS 


31. The following schedule shall apply from and after May 1, 1950, on Public Works for highway, 
road, bridge or drainage construction where a contract has been entered into by the Minister of 
Public Works, in all parts of Manitoba outside the Greater Winnipeg Water District: 


Occupation 


o2. Aperegate Batch Miancesacie. «ntoceemeieies ore 
33. Asphaltic Oil Distributor Driver.............. 
34. Blade Grader (12 H.P. and over) Operator.... 
Cou Concrete L inishers saa: cs Shee eee ee ea roa s 
736,-ConcretesPaver Operations... tom nen musth cts 
*37. Dragline Shovel and Crane Operator.......... 
os. Hlevator Grader Operators....22- esac. 4 ser 
39, Engineer’ Stationary Boilers .o.c66 ses de weiee oe - 
AQ: Tia DOULETS':; seh Auhen duces Saycbewst Siac tore secant maeaete eee 
41 WMotorbatrolOperatorr. cog: my tenng- cited eas 


42. Roller Operator, 6 ton and over, steel wheels 


*43. Scraper and Bull Dozer Operator.............. 
44. Spreader and Finishing Machine Operator..... 
Abie LORTORCCT Es. <..25ciin aeration, te aie t is a eae Gigeseh cesar 
46. Teamsters and Two Horse Teams............. 
47. Teamsters and Four Horse Teams............. 
48. Timber Men(timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers 

only ane TEGuITed)) cm creme Acie he oe ges ase aie ops ; 
49. Tractor Operator, 50 h.p. drawbar or over..... 
50. Tractor Operator, under 50 h.p. drawbar....... 
De PUCK DTV ETS wx dnceucu dae nteuaget net eanaatee errant eos. © 
a2. Watchman and Plasman:. o.cacrck a ossese 


Basic Wage Hours 

Rate Maximum 

Minimum | period of 

Per Hour | 108 hours 

over each 

two week 

period 
$ 

svosa 3 ORGS eRe aR asaat 80 108 
ST its oa tras 85 108 
is soit occasion 85 108 
EE aoe SET ATS SOL .80 108 
RES RP Bhat aie ay 1.05 108 
Sia, he Cacia a oR Ee baat 108 
5 od bagged eee ae 85 108 
Fale ta ROR eae RTT ER 95 108 
ASA Sry eeprrnta ne 0 75 108 
Re it iar cC carat arte etc Oe 85 108 
SHELA DKS OOS a ITE MEIER 90 108 
LOS rekegeprac Ge aa, Mieco hee 1.00 108 
cieleoret ee RAE aRE neti 80 108 
oe, 4, cn, Sel ee cee, Tagine 70 108 
wre age. Was eRe ks TREO RTD EM .95 108 
RD Saas chon alte oes cenes at 1.20 108 
sake creas acpi emeiethergst tt Stei .90 108 
Bic afeb a cnreg aback anyone pera .85 108 
ws a ttt gehen ene Soret teh ae 108 
1 RSE BO RS .80 108 
Be, Seren moet 65° ete ae ee 


“f PROBATIONARY RATES 


53. (1) Where a new employee agrees with his employer to prove his ability to operate one of 
these machines by a short trial period at a probationary rate, not later than the date upon which the 
employee starts work, the employer shal! send to the Department, by registered mail, a letter signed 
by the employee and the employer, certifying that for a probationary period not exceeding 30 days, 
arate of 15e below the schedule rate has been agreed upon. 


(2) Subsection (1) is applicable only to: Concrete Paver Operator, Dragline, Shovel and Crane 


Operator, Scraper and Bull Dozer Operator. 


Newfoundland Dependents’ Allowances 
and Mothers’ Allowances Acts 


Persons eligible for an allowance under 
these Acts may not possess annual outside 
income in excess of $240, by an amendment 
to the regulations made by Orders in 
Council on April 29, gazetted May 2. The 
regulations, as issued, prescribed the 
maximum annual outside income allowed 
under the Dependents’ Allowances Act as 
$480 and under the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act as $440. The amendments are effec- 
tive on March 1 and April 1, respectively. 

The maximum mothers’ allowance granted 
is still $300 a year for a mother and one 
child and $60 a year for each additional 
child -(L.G., 1950,.p. 883). However, the 
maximum now payable is the allowance in 
respect of a mother and six children ($600 
a year) instead of one in respect of a 
mother and seven children, as previously 
($660 a year). 
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The dependent’s allowance remains the 
same at $300 a year for one incapacitated 


‘adult, increased by $120 for each addi- 


tional incapacitated adult in the family. 
The maximum allowance payable is the 
allowance in respect of a family of five 
incapacitated adults ($780 a year) (L.G., 
1950, p. 699). 


New Brunswick 
Minimum Wage Act 


The Minimum Wage Order covering male 
workers employed in the, production of 
pulpwood, pitprops and logs (L.G., 1950, 
p. 87), has been renewed without change 
for five months from May 1 to September 
30, 1950. The minimum rate for these 
workers is $4.50 a day. A rate of $3.40 
a day is fixed for workers who are handi- 
capped by old age or loss of a limb and 
for chore-boys and cookees. An employer 
may charge $1.05 a day if he furnishes” 


board and lodging. Workers engaged in 
transporting the forest products mentioned 
above are not covered by the Order. 


Quebec Mining Act 


For the protection of workmen in dust 
exposure occupations, new regulations have 
been issued by an Order in Council (O.C. 
2947), gazetted on May 20, effective from 
July 19, requiring medical certificates for 
workmen who work more than 50 hours a 
month in all mines in the counties of 
Pontiac, Temiscamingue, Rouyn-Noranda, 

' Abitibi-East and Abitibi-West where min- 
ing, reduction of ores and smelting, and 
preparation of metals or minerals are 
carried on. No workman may be employed 
in a dust exposure occupation in these 
mines unless he holds a medical certificate 
as required by the regulations. 

A person seeking employment in a dust 
exposure occupation which includes all 
underground work in mines and all surface 
-work in rock- or ore-crushing processes 
must hold a certificate issued within the 
last- 12 months by a doctor appointed in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, stating that 
he has, undergone the prescribed examina- 
tion, has been found free from diseases of 
the respiratory organs and is fit for 
employment in a dust exposure occupation. 

The employee must be re-examined 
before the end of the 12-month period 
following the date of issue of his certificate 
and annually thereafter, and if he_is again 
found free from tuberculosis of the lungs 
the doctor must endorse the medical 
certificate to that effect, indicating the date 
of re-examination. 

Employers are required to keep a record 
of medical certificates open at all times to 
inspection by the inspector of mines. A 
workman must deliver his certificate to the 
employer on request and it must be 
returned to the workman when he leaves 
his employment. 

Medical certificate forms will be supplied 

_ to doctors by the Department of Mines 

and a detailed description of the forms is 
set out in the regulations. 


Saskatchewan Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act 


As a result of a 1950 amendment to the 
Act which permits any person to make an 
electrical installation on his own premises 
without holding a contractor’s licence pro- 
vided the Chief Inspector is satisfied as 
to his competency, the general regulations 
under the Act (L.G., 1950, p. 87) were 
‘amended to provide for the issue of a 


permit in such cases. Application to make 
an electrical installation or install elec- 
trical equipment must be made to the 
Chief Inspector on forms supplied by the 
Department of Labour. A permit will be 
granted to an applicant who is considered 
competent if he pays the required inspec- 
tion fee and a deposit of $20 when the 
work to be done is wiring or re-wiring, or 
$10 if only alterations to existing wiring 
are to be made. The deposit will be 
returned when the work is approved by the 
Department less any shortage in the in- 
spection fee which was remitted with the 
application and less $5 for each re-inspec- 
tion after the first re-inspection. 

The amendment was made by an Order 
in Council (O.C. 697/50) on April ’ 21, 
gazetted April 29, and became effective on 
May 1. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


From May 15 to September 15 of each 
year, swimming pool supervisors, life 
guards, checkers and cashiers employed by 
the City of Regina in connection with 
city-operated swimming pools may work up 
to 88 hours in two consecutive weeks with- 
out payment of the statutory overtime rate 
of time and one-half which normally 
applies after eight hours in a day or 44 
in a week. The overtime rate is payable 
for any work done in excess of 88 hours 
in a two-week period.“ This change was 
effected by Hours of Work Order 18 (O.C. 
754/50) of April 28, gazetted May 6. 


Saskatchewan Industrial Standards Act 


The general regulations made under the 
Act in 1944 (L.G., 1944, p. 527; 1988, 
p. 41) have been re-issued with some 
omissions by an Order in Council (O.C. 
722/50) made on April 25, gazetted May 6. 
An employer is defined in the Act as any 
person, firm or corporation employing one 
or more persons, including an agent, 
manager, contractor or subcontractor, and 
any person who has control or direction of 
one or more employees or who is respon- 
sible directly or indirectly for the payment 
of wages, in whole or in part, or for receipt 
of wages by an employee. This definition 
also covers persons who are self-employed 
or in partnership with another person in a 
shop or business. 

The employer is required to keep a 
record of the names and addresses of his 
employees who are governed by a schedule 
of wages and hours under the Act; the 
number of daily and weekly hours worked 
by each; the number of hours of daily and 
weekly overtime; the wages received by 
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each employee on each pay day and the 
rate on which they were calculated; partic- 
ulars of the nature of the work performed 
by each employee and its location; the 
quantity of piecework done by each 
employee and the rate paid per piece; the 
amount received by each employee working 
on a commission basis and the rate of 
the commission; and any further informa- 
tion on these matters which may be 
required by the Deputy Minister of Labour. 

All records must be retained for at least 
two years (formerly one year) and be 
available for inspection at any time. The 
Deputy Minister may require the employer 
to produce his records and to lodge them 
with him. 

Each Advisory Board which is set up by 
the Minister to hear complaints and assist 
in the enforcement of the Act must keep 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


A Montreal truck driver is awarded a week’s pay in lieu of 
{The United States Supreme Court rules on the con- | 


notice. 


Deputy Minister with a copy. Whenever 
an Advisory Board makes a decision from 
which an appeal lies to the Deputy Min- 
ister, it must communicate the decision 
at once to the employer .and employees | 
concerned. Any person who wishes to 
appeal must give written notice to the J 
Deputy Minister within 10 days of the 
decision from which he is appealing or f 
within not more than 30 days if the f 
Deputy Minister allows an extension of } 
time. The Deputy Minister is to fix the 
time and place for hearing the appeal and 
give reasonable notice to the parties. The 
Deputy Minister may affirm or alter the 
Board’s decision, transmitting to the Board | 
| 


minutes of its meetings and provide the 


a copy of his decision with such reasons 
and explanations as he may consider 
necessary. 


stitutionality of the non-Communist affidavit clause of the 


Taft-Hartley Act. 


Quebec Courts rule workman paid 
by the hour entitled to 
a week’s notice of dismissal. 


The Court of King’s Bench of Quebec 
(Montreal Division) on October 27, 1949 
unanimously held that a truck driver whose 
wages were payable each week was 
entitled, having been dismissed without 
cause, to a week’s wages in lieu of notice. 
This decision upheld the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Smith given in the Superior Court 
of Montreal on May 17, 1948. 

The driver was dismissed following an 
accident which occurred December 5, 1947 
when he was driving a truck belonging to 
his employer. The employer refused to 
pay him on the grounds that he had not 
explained the accident, that he was not 
entitled to pay for overtime, and that he 
was working by the hour and therefore 
notice of dismissal was not required. 

The truck driver brought a claim against 
ais employer in the Superior Court for 
wages including the following: the regular 
pay due him up to the time of his dis- 
missal, a week’s pay in lieu of vacation, 
overtime accumulated over a six months’ 
period, and a week’s pay in lieu of notice 
of dismissal. At the hearing no blame 
was attached to him for the accident. He 
obtained judgment on each of the claims 
listed above amounting on the whole to 
$252.05 but seeking to avoid an appeal, 
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waived the amount awarded for holiday i 
pay. The employer, however, appealed the 
decision, basing his appeal on one item 
only, the amount awarded as equivalent 
of a week’s notice. 

The Appeal Court upheld the decision f 
of the -trial judge that the truck driver | 
had the right to notice of dismissal. The | 
precedents for this decision, Mr. Justice 
Bertrand stated, were the Supreme Court 
of Canada decisions in the cases of Stewart 
v. Hanover Fire Insurance Company (1936) 
SCR 177 and Asbestos Corporation v. Cook 
(1933) SCR 86, 94. In these cases it was 
found that whoever wishes to put an end 
to the agreement must express his wish 
by giving notice to the other and the term 
of notice is in keeping with the periods for 
the payment of wages. Concrete Column 
Clamps Ltd. v. Pepin, Les Rapports Judi- 
ciares de Québec, CBR 838. 


Non-Communist affidavit clause 
of Taft-Hartley Act : 
held constitutional 

by U.S. Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on May 8, 1950 delivered a judg- 
ment on two cases which presented for 
decision the constitutionality of the non- 
Communist affidavit provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This is Section 9 (h) which 
denies a union access to the National 


A . : 
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Labour Relations Board unless each union 
officer has filed an affidavit that “he is not 
a member of the Communist Party or 
affiliated with such party,” and that “he 
does not believe in, and is not a member 
of or supports any organization that 
believes in or teaches, the overthrow of 
the United States Government by force 
or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods.” In one of the cases before the 
Court a union had been denied a hearing 
before the Board because of non-compliance 
with Section 9 (h); in the other the Board 
had postponed the effective date of an 
order compelling the employer to bargain, 
pending the union’s compliance with Sec- 
tion 9 (hk). The unions in both cases had 
sought court action contending that the 
section was unconstitutional. The District 
Courts in which the cases were initiated 
ruled that the section was valid. An appeal 
was then taken to the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court upheld the judgirent 
of the lower courts. Six judges heard the 
case. Mr. Justice Black gave a dissenting 
judgment, and Mr. Justice Jackson and 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter dissented in part. 
Mr. Chief Justice Vinson, in delivering 
the judgment, pointed out that the constitu- 
tional justification for the National Labour 
Relations Act of 1935 (the Wagner Act) 
was the power of Congress to protect inter- 
state commerce by removing obstructions 
to the free flow of commerce. Congress 
sought to remove the obstructions caused 
by industrial unrest by encouraging the 
processes of collective bargaining. When 
the Labour-Management Relations Act 
(the Taft-Hartley Act) was passed twelve 
‘years later, it was stated that 
Experience has further demonstrated 
that certain practices by some labour 
organizations, their officers, and members 
have the intent or the necessary effect 
of burdening or obstructing commerce by 


preventing the free flow of goods in such 
commerce... 


One such obstruction which the new legis- 
lation by Section 9 (h) sought to remove 
was the so-called “political strike”. Evi- 
dence was presented to various committees 
of Congress “that Communist leaders of 
labour unions had in the past and would 
continue in the future to subordinate 
legitimate trade union objectives to 
obstructive strikes when dictated by Party 
leaders, often in support of the policies 
of a foreign government.” 

The unions in the two cases before the 
Court urged that the non-Communist 
affidavit provision violates fundamental 
rights guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution: the right of 
union officers to hold what political views 


they choose and to associate with what 
political groups they will, and the right 
of unions to choose their officers without 
interference from government. The First 
Amendment provides: ‘Congress shall 
make no law... abridging the freedom. of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” The Natioual Labour Rela- 
tions Board held that Section 9 (h) does 
not violate the , Constitution because its 
sole sanction is the withdrawal from non- 
complying unions of the “privilege” of 
using its facilities. Mr. Justice Vinson 
considered that neither view is entirely 
accurate; that Section 9 (hk) does not 
merely withdraw a privilege gratuitously 
granted by the Government, nor does it 
prohibit those persons who do not sign 
the affidavit from holding office. Its effect 
is somewhere between these two positions, 
and 
The difficult question that emerges is 
whether, consistently with the First 
Amendment, Congress, by statute, may 
exert these pressures upon labour unions 
to deny positions of leadership to certain 
persons who are identified by particular 
beliefs and political affiliations. 


Congress has the constitutional power, 
under its authority to regulate commerce 
among the several States, to attempt to 
prevent political strikes designed to inter- 
rupt the free flow of commerce, and the 
non-Communist affidavit provision was a 
reasonable measure towards this end. The 
provision is not altogether unlike other 
statutes denying positions of public 
importance to groups of persons identified 
by their business affiliations. The Bank- 
ing Act, for example, provides that no 
partner or employee of a firm primarily 
engaged in underwriting securities may be 
a director of a national bank. The Taft- 
Hartley affidavit clause differs from restric- 
tions of this kind in that it has the further 
necessary effect of discouraging the exercise 
of free political rights protected by the 
First Amendment. 

Although the First Amendment provides 
that Congress shall make no law abridging 
the freedom of speech, press or assembly, 
it has been recognized that those freedoms 
themselves are dependent upon the power 
of constitutional government to survive. 
Tf it is to survive it must have the power 
to protect itself, but “the necessity which is 
essential to a valid restriction does not 
exist unless the speech would produce, or 
is intended to produce, a clear and 
imminent danger of sonie substantive evil 
which the State constitutionally may seek 
to prevent.” But the interest of the 
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Government in the statute under examina- 
tion in the present case is not in prevent- 
ing the dissemination of particular beliefs 
but in protecting the free flow of com- 
merce from harmful conduct which Con- 
gress has determined is carried on by 
persons who may be identified by their 
political affiliations and beliefs. It is not 
therefore necessary to establish that a 
“clear and imminent danger” to the state 
exists, but the problem is rather one of 
weighing the probable effects of the statute 
upon the free exercise of the right of 
speech and assembly against the congres- 
sional determination that political strikes 
are evils which should be prevented. 
When particular conduct is regulated in 
the interest of public order, and the 
regulation results in an indirect, condi- 
tional, partial abridgment of speech, the 
duty of the courts is to determine which 
of these two conflicting interests demands 
the greater protection under the partic- 
ular circumstances presented. 


Mr. Justice Vinson then pointed out 
that Congress, not the Courts, is primarily 
charged with determination of the need for 
regulation of activities affecting inter-state 
commerce. If such regulation infringes 
personal freedoms guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution the Court may declare the statute 
invalid, but it is not in a position to 
substitute its judgment as to the necessity 
or desirability of the statute for that of 
Congress. Section 9 (h) is not an isolated 
statute but part of very complex machinery 
set up’ by the Federal Government to 
encourage peaceful settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. Under this system unions 
which become collective bargaining repre- 
sentatives for groups of employees often 
represent not only members of the union 
- but non-union workers or members of 
other unions as well. Individual employees 
are required by law to relinquish rights 
for the benefit of the group, and this 
results in increase in the power of the 
union as the representative of the group, 
a power derived in part from “Govern- 
ment’s thumb on the scales.” The public 
interest in the good faith and exercise of 
that power is accordingly very great. On 
the other hand, the measure of restriction 
upon the rights of speech and assembly of 
those proscribed by the statute is not 
extensive. It is not aimed at the suppres- 
sion of dangerous ideas nor does it prohibit 
the dissemination of views. It is only 
directed against the combination of those 
affiliations or beliefs with holding a posi- 
tion of great power over the economy of 
the country. Mr. Justice Vinson then 
referred to a previous case in which the 
interests involved were largely similar, 
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In United Public Workers v. Mitchelt 
we upheld a statute which provided that 
employees of the Federal Government 
could not participate in partisan political 
activities, concededly a First Amendment 
right, if they would retain their posi- 
tions. The decision was not put upon the 
ground that government employment is a 
privilege to be conferred or withheld at 
will. But the rational connection 
between the prohibitions of the statute 
and its objects, the limited scope of the 
abridgement of First Amendment rights, 


and the large public interest in the 
efficiency of government service, which 
Congress had found necessitated the 


statute, led us to the conclusion that the 
statute may stand consistently with the 
First Amendment. 


The Court then considered the provi- 
sion concerning belief in the overthrow of 
the Government by force. It was held to 
present no different problem from that 
presented by the section dealing with 
membership in the Communist Party, for 
while there is the distinction that political 
affiliation may be established by evidence 
of an overt act, beliefs may be inferred 
from the things a man says or does, and 
courts and juries every day pass upon 
knowledge, belief and intent. Neither life 
nor liberty is at stake, and the holding 
of these beliefs would only result in the 
loss of a particular position. To the argu- 
ment that the ‘requirement to disclose 
beliefs in one situation opens the way to 
force disclosure of attitudes on all manner 
of social, economic, moral and political 
issues, Mr. Justice Vinson answered that 
“that result does not follow ‘while this 
courts sits’.’” He concluded that Section 
9 (h) does not unduly infringe freedoms 
protected by the First Amendment. 

That Amendment requires that one be 
permitted to believe what he will. It 
requires that one be permitted to advocate 
what he will unless there is a clear and 
present danger that a substantial public 
evil will result therefrom. It does not 
require that he be permitted to be the 
keeper of the arsenal. 


Mr. Justice Black, dissenting, held that 
by this judgment the Court had “injected 
compromise into a field where the First 
Amendment forbids compromise.”  Indi- 
vidual freedom and governmental thought- 
probing cannot live together. He pointed 
to historical examples of the use of the 
test oath to inflict penalties and disabili- 
ties on unpopular minorities, and con- 
cluded that test oaths are the implacable 
foes of free thought. Since the First 
Amendment guarantees protection to each 
member of the smallest and most unor- 
thodox minority, there could be no justifica- 
tion of the clause simply on the grounds. 
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that it applied a partial restriction to a 
limited group. Further, such restrictions 
are seldom static. “I cannot regard the 
Court’s holding as one which merely bars 
Communists from holding union office and 
nothing more,” he stated. Laws aimed at 
one political or religious group cause 
hatreds and prejudices to grow and spread 
beyond control. He reiterated the basic 
constitutional precept that penalties should 
be imposed only for a person’s own con- 
duct, not for his beliefs or for the conduct 
of others with whom he may associate. 


The postulate of the First Amendment 
is that our free institutions can be main- 
tained without proscribing or penalizing 
political belief, speech, assembly or party 
affiliation. This is a far bolder philosophy 
than despotic rulers can afford to follow. 
It is the heart of the system on which 
our freedom depends. 


American Communications Association, 
CIO et al v. Douds, etc.; United Steel- 
workers of America et al v. National 
Labour Relations Board, Nos. 10 and 138, 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
Labour Relations Reporter, Vol. 26, No. 5, 
May 15, 1950. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause within the meaning of the Act for 


having voluntarily left her employment. 
—CU-B 529 (December 23, 1949). 


Marertau Facts or Case: 


The claimant, single, 22 years of age, 
was employed as a secretary for a firm in 
Toronto, Ontario, from January 23, 1947 
to August 6, 1949, when she voluntarily 
left her employment to move with her 
parents to Victoria, B.C., whom she helps 
to support. Her salary, on leaving, was 
$31 a week. On August 30, 1949, she made 
a claim for benefit at the local office in 
Victoria and the Insurance Officer disquali- 
fied her from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks as from August 7, 
1949, for having voluntarily left her employ- 
ment without just cause (Section 41 (1) of 
the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees. The Court heard the case in 
Victoria, B.C., and unanimously upheld the 
decision of the Insurance Officer. From 
the unanimous decision of the Court of 
Referees the claimant asked the Chairman 
of the Court for leave to appeal to the 
Umpire. Permission was granted on the 
ground that decision CU-B 107 (July 24, 
1946), which deals with a somewhat similar 
case had not been brought to the atten- 


tion of the Court during its deliberations. 
In her submission to the Umpire she 
stated: :— 


My father was advised to come to 
Victoria for health reasons and I decided 
to accompany my parents to keep intact 
that bond which has kept our family so 
close together. If my parents had moved 
a short distance from Toronto I most 
certainly would have remained in my 
employment. However when they had 
moved practically across the continent I 
do feel I was justified in leaving my 
employment and to come with them. 
Only a person whose parents are in the 
older age bracket realize how necessary 
it is to be able to be near them, or at 
the very least, to be able to visit their 
loved ones at least once or twice a month. 


Decision : 


There can be no doubt that under 
ordinary circumstances, a girl of the 
claimant’s age who would voluntarily leave 
her employment in order to follow her 
parents to another town or city, would not 
show just cause within the meaning of 
Section 41 (1) of the Act. As pointed out 
in previous decisions, if a girl has or 
desires to work, she must arrange her 
affairs to meet the exigencies of the labour 
market; the object of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act is to protect insured persons 
against certain risks of involuntary unem- 
ployment. 
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In this particular case, however, the 
claimant is living alone with her parents 
and according to her statement, she con- 
tributes to their support. Her father had 
to give up his business due to health 
reasons and moved to Victoria, B.C., a 
distance of approximately 2,800 miles. The 
claimant felt that if she were to remain in 
Toronto, it would mean in effect a total 
separation from her parents, and _ she 
voluntarily left her employment, on August 
6, 1949. Although Victoria is not an indus- 
trial centre, it was reasonable for her to 
expect that in view of her line of occupa- 
tion she would have a good chance of 
finding employment there. In fact, she 
stated before the Court of Referees that 
she obtained employment in that city on 
October 1, 1949. 


Taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, I am of the opinion that the 
claimant, whose case is somewhat similar 
to that dealt with in CU-B 107, has shown 
just cause for having voluntarily left her 
employment. 


The appeal is allowed. 


Held that the claimant had not shown 
just cause within the meaning of the Act 
for having voluntarily left his employ- 
ment but in view of the extenuating 
circumstances of the case, the period of 
disqualification was reduced from six 
weeks to three weeks.—CU-B 566 (May 
1, 1950). 


Materiat Facts or Case: 


The claimant, single, 22 years of age, 
was employed as a bellhop by a hotel in 
Regina, Sask., from August 19, 1949 to 
October 31, 1949, when he voluntarily left 
to return to Vancouver, B.C., where he had 
previously resided. On November 12, 1949, 
he made a claim for benefit at the local 
office in Vancouver and the Insurance 
Officer disqualified him from the receipt of 
benefit for a period of six weeks as from 
November 1, 1949, for having voluntarily 
left his employment without just cause 
(Section 41 (1) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees and stated in part:— 


On the thirteenth of August of this 
year, I received word that my mother was 
very ill and not expected to live. I quit 
my job (in Vancouver) and went back 
to Regina. When I arrived my mother 
was dead. My father asked me if I would 
stay there for a while and keep him 
company, so I started working at the 
eta .+.+-Hotel. When I applied for the 
job I informed the Manager that I would 
be coming back here in a few months and 
he said that was all right as it was only 
a temporary job anyway. I came back 
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here November the first as my married 
sister is now at home helping my dad 
look after the house. 


The Court of Referees heard the case in 
Vancouver, B.C., and unanimously reversed 
the decision of the Insurance Officer in a 
finding which reads:— > 


Claimant impressed us in his further 
particularizing of his movements. In fact 
we are agreed that his actions were very 
much those of any right-minded young man 
acknowledging an obligation to his parents 
and also to his future. He in fact in- 
formed us that he had planned for over 
a year to be married, his fiancee being 
permanently located in Vancouver. While 
in strict terms of the law -he was not 
justified in leaving his employment at 
Regina, we are, as noted above, sufhi- 
ciently impressed by the human and 
intrinsic merits of the appeal that we will 
disagree with the Insurance Officer and 
grant it.” 


From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the Insurance Officer appealed to 
the Umpire and stated in part:— 


There is no evidence to indicate that 
(the claimant) had any reasonable pros- 
pect of employment at the time of 
separation and he should have been aware 
that the employment situation in Van- 
couver at that time was such that there 
would be difficulty in securing suitable 
employment. 

It is submitted that the reasons for 
separation advanced by the claimant do 
not constitute just cause for voluntarily 
leaving his employment within the mean- 
ing of Section 41 (1). Had he exercised 
reasonable prudence’ he would first have 
ascertained particulars of the employment 
situation either through friends and 
acquaintances in Vancouver or through 
the local office of the Commission in the 
city where he was working. 

The question of a claimant moving to 
another district without having any 
previous prospect of employment in that 
district was dealt with in CU-B 296 
(October 31, 1947) and 337 (February 27, 
1948), and in those cases the claimants 
were held not to have established just 
cause in voluntarily separating from their 
employment. It is submitted that the 


principle established in those decisions are | 


also applicable to the circumstances of 
this case. 


DEcISION : 


In view of the jurisprudence established 
in previous decisions of the Umpire deal- 
ing with similar cases, there can be no 
doubt that the grounds on which the 
Insurance Officer bases his appeal to me 
are sound. For instance, the following 
extract from decision CU-B 296 applies to 
the present case :— ' 

The claimant, as an individual, might 
have had good personal reasons to take 
this course of action; but as an employed 
person, insured under the Act, she has not 


shown just cause for voluntarily leaving 
her employment and she was not justified, 


as such, under the circumstances, in 
throwing herself on to the Unemployment 
Fund, when she had suitable employment 
i Sead ae and no definite prospect 
Dtegevwing Work in ......62665% 


I can quite realize that the claimant’s 
interests lie in Vancouver and that he only 
returned to Regina, temporarily, in order 
to fulfill his obligations as a dutiful son, 
for which he is to be commended; never- 
theless, the principle established in pre- 


vious decisions, like the two mentioned by 
the Insurance Officer in his submission to 
me, must be upheld. 

I am prepared however to support the 
sympathetic view taken by the Court of 
Referees, which had the opportunity of 
hearing the claimant, but only to the extent 
of reducing the period of disqualification 
from six weeks to three weeks. 


The appeal is allowed. 


Changes in Unemployment Insurance Regulations 


By Order in Council: P.C. 2606, dated 
May 238, 1950, approval was given to 
several changes in the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission Regulations, 1949. 
Most of these changes were necessitated 
by recent changes in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, particularly with regard to 


_ the increase in the insurable limit and the 


adoption of a new table of contribution 
classes. 


Coverage 


Section 2 (1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Coverage Regulations, dealing 
with the predetermination of earnings by 
employers, has been amended to conform 
with the increase in the wage ceiling for 
insurability from $3,120 to $4,800 a year. 
The regulation further provides that for 
the purpose of such  predetermination, 
where the rate of remuneration is a weekly 
rate, the actual earnings of an employed 
person for a twelve-month period shall be 
considered to be on the basis of 52 times 
his weekly rate. This is to remove any 
ambiguity in view of the fact that a 
calendar year contains slightly more than 
52 weeks. 

Sections 14 (1), 22 (1) and 27 (1) of the 
Unemployment Insurance Coverage Regu- 
lations have been amended to provide that 
in connection with hearings of appeals 
before the Commission or the Umpire the 
travelling and other expenses of persons 
attending the hearings shall be repaid to 
them only if they are directed to attend 
the hearings. 


Contributions 


Sections 8 (4) and 16 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Contribution Regulations 
have been amended in accordance with the 
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amendments to the Act establishing a new 
table of contribution classes. These amend- 
ments to the regulations deal with the 
determination of the proper contribution 
class for (a) persons paid by commission 
or share of profits and (b) stevedores at 
designated ports where the number of daily 
contributions payable is determined by the 
use of cash divisors. 


Benefit 


Changes have been made to _ several 
sections of the Unemployment. Insurance 
Benefit Regulations to provide for the 
following :— 

(a) defining the expressions initial claim, 
renewal claim, continuing claim and 
postal claimant; 
clarifying the procedure for filing a 
claim in the prescribed manner; 
making application for extension of 
the qualifying periods for entitle- 
ment to benefit, in accordance with 
amendments to the statutory condi- 
tions mentioned in the Act; 
providing that in appeals to the 
Umpire from decisions of Courts of 
Referees the time limit prescribed 
for a claimant to file an appeal or 
for interested parties to file a state- 
ment of observations and representa- 
tions may be extended in particular 
cases for special reasons. 


(b) 
(e 


~~ 


(d 


_—) 


Employment 


Section 2 (a) of the National Employ- 
ment Service Regulations, 1949, which 
defines insurable employment for the pur- 
pose of those regulations, has been amended 
to take account of the fact that lumbering 
and logging has been removed from the 
list of excepted employments. 
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Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


April 1950* 


The monthly report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on operations under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act states 
that during the month of April, 1950, 
90,123 claims were filed at local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
This number represents a decline of 32 
per cent from the level of 133,404 in March, 
1950 and an increase of 31 per cent from 
68,979 in April, 1949. 

Of the total claims filed in April, 1950, 
80,028 were initial and renewal claims 
representing mainly new cases of unem- 
ployment among insured persons. This was 
a decrease from the figure of 119,533 for 
March, 1950, but an increase from 58,141 
for April, 1949. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register numbered 209,905 in 
April, 1950 as compared to 265,382 for 
March, 1950 and 134,480 in April, 1949. 


Duration of unemployment is indicated 
by the number of days that benefit 
claimants are continuously on the unem- 
ployment register. During April, 1950, 
191,486 persons were on the live register 
seven days or more (that is, the group 
consisting mainly of beneficiaries) as com- 
pared with 237,562 in this category in 
March, 1950. 

Claims handled at adjudicating centres 
‘and Courts of Referees in April, 1950, 
totalled 97,156. Of the 96,243 claims 
adjudicated, 72,181 were allowed, 23,275 
were disallowed or disqualified and 787 
represented special requests not granted. 
Claims handled by Courts of Referees 
numbered 913. 


Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit in April, 1950, were: “insufficient 
contributions while in insurable employ- 
ment” 12,922 cases; “voluntary leaving 
without just cause” 3,792 cases and “not 
unemployed” 2,299 cases. 


* See Tables E-1 to E-8. 
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Persons commencing receipt of benefit 
in April, 1950, numbered 59,965 as com- 
pared to 91,646 for March. This repre- 
sents a decrease of more than a third. 

During April, 1950, $11,353,188 were paid 
in respect of 4,670,731 days as against 
$15,747,725 and 6,466,268 days in March 
and $7,605,824 and 3,400,443 days in April, 
1949. 

For the week of April 29 to May 5, 
1950, 186,093 persons received $2,674,615 in 
respect of 1,105,293 days as compared to 
219,711 persons, $3,162,185 and 1,297,370 
days for the week of March 25 to March 
31 inclusive. Average duration of benefit 
was the same for both periods mentioned 
(5:9 days) while the average amount of 


benefit paid during the week of April 29 ~ 


to May 5 inclusive, was $14.37 as com- 
pared to $14.39 for the week of March 25 
to March 31 inclusive. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the month ending April 29, 1950, show 
that 2,019,393 employees had renewed their 
insurance books since April 1. This 
figure is considerably lower than the 
figure reported at the end of March, 1950, 
due to the fact that book renewals had 
not been completed by the end of April. 
Then too, the figure for March, 1950 had 
included all employees who had been issued 
with insurance books and had made con- 
tributions to the unemployment insurance 
fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1949. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that by 
the end of May, when book renewals will 
have been completed, approximately 
2,900,000 insured persons will have renewed 
their books or contribution records. 

As at April 29, 1950, 228,369 employers 


were registered, an increase of 759 since 
March 31, 1950. 


a 


An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
DURING MAY 


With a growing volume of outdoor work underway in all regions,. 
there was a marked increase in the number of persons employed 
during May, with a corresponding decline in the total of those 
seeking work. Labour shortages were reported in some occupa- 
tions in the forestry industry in British Columbia and a scarcity 
of farm workers was developing in the Prairie provinces. In 
Eastern Canada, farm and construction work and log-driving and 
sawmill operations were absorbing thousands of workers. 


Although delayed by unfavourable weather 
conditions during the first part of the 
month, employment increased _ rapidly 
durng the latter part of May. While 
agriculture, construction and forestry oper- 
ations provided most of the new jobs, 


During the month, there was a decline 
in the number of registrations for employ- 
ment that were on hand at National 
Employment Service offices. Registrations 
dropped from 387,000 to 254,000. A large 
part of this decline, approximately 60,000, 


improvement was general in the economy 
as a whole. 

Manufacturing employment also expanded 
in aggregate, as industries producing food 
and beverages, lumber and other construc- 
tion materials were moving into their 
active periods. Short-time work and 
periodic lay-offs during May, apart from 
those resulting from the Winnipeg flood 
and the Rimouski fire, involved a rela- 
tively small number of workers, chiefly in 
the textile, railway rolling stock and ship- 
building industries. 


occurred during the week ending May 18 
due to the removal from the National 
Employment Service files of those applica- 
tions from persons claiming supplementary 
unemployment insurance benefits which had 
been on hand for 30 days since the appli- 
cant last visited the office. 


Industrial Analysis 


In agriculture, shortages of farm labour 
appeared during May, although the supply 
of farm workers this year was in better 
balance with the demand than at any time 
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since 1939. Experienced farm help, partic- 
ularly men familiar with farm machinery, 
were in demand and shortages of this type 
of worker were most in evidence. 

With the spring increase in job oppor- 
tunities in other industries, many job- 
seekers were reluctant to accept farm work. 
A preférence was being indicated for 
employment in occupations covered by the 


Unemployment Insurance Act, such as 
those in the construction and _ logging 
industries. In the Prairie region, large 


numbers of men were being hired for 
construction work and in the Quebec and 
Maritime regions experienced farm workers 
were accepting employment for the spring 
logging drive and pulpwood cut. 

The first of the organized movements of 
farm workers, that for the sugar beet 
industry, began in Ontario during May and 
in Quebec during the first week of June. 
In Quebec, between 800 and 1,000 men were 
needed for beet blocking and were recruited 
mainly from Beauce, Dorchester and 
Frontenac counties. Orders for haymakers 
from the Maritimes and Western Canada 
were being placed at local Employment 
Service offices in Ontario during May. 
Requests for immigrants to work on farms 
are lower than last year, but there is some 
indication that farmers have underesti- 
mated their labour requirements. 

During May, in the forestry industries, 
river driving and sawmill operations 
absorbed large numbers of workers. This, 
together with the opening up of agricul- 
tural activity, greatly reduced unemploy- 
ment among the large group of workers in 
Canada from which both these industries 
draw their. labour. The spring thaw was 
late this year, and as a result, log driving 
did not get under way in most areas until 
well into May. 

In addition to requirements for the log 
drive, labour was in demand for summer 
cutting and cruising parties. More summer 
cutting is being carried on this year and 
full employment among woodsmen is 
expected until August. In the Lakehead 
region, experienced cutters for pulpwood 
operations were already scarce in May; 
some camps were only partly staffed; 
others were unopened. During the month, 
about 2,500 woods workers from the prov- 
ince of Quebee were given employment in 
Maine. In the Maritimes, dry weather 
permitted an earlier start at cutting oper- 
ations, although forest fires restricted 
activity, both in sawmill and logging 
operations. A contract with the United 
Kingdom for 97 million feet of spruce 
lumber and the strong demand from the 
United States has greatly increased activity 
in the Maritime lumber industry. 
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Employment and production in the 
British Columbia forestry industries were 
also back to normal in May, after a slow 
recovery from the severe winter. A short- 
age of skilled men, such as engineers, 
fallers and riggers was reported, and suit- 


able unskilled workers were being hired on 


occasion. Lower labour turnover was 
reported this season than in previous years. 

Aggregate employment in manufacturing 
establishments expanded during the month, 
as seasonal activities increased in plants 
producing foods and beverages, lumber and 
construction materials. Short-time work 
and periodic lay-offs, which had been very 


evident in these industries during the 
winter months, were correspondingly 
reduced. Despite this seasonal improye- 


ment, the total number of workers [ 
employed was slightly below 1949 levels. | 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index | 
of manufacturing employment at April 1 © 
was 119-2 (June 1, 1941100), as against 
120-8 one year previously. The following 
few comments are made on the employ- 
ment situation in some of the individual 
manufacturing industries. 

The declining trend of employment in 
the iron and steel industry, in evidence 
since early in 1949, is continuing. Reported 
employment was 279,000 at April 1, nearly 


7 per cent below 1949 levels. This decline — 


from the previous year was common to all 
sections of the secondary industries, with 
the exception of plants producing auto- | 
mobiles and parts, but was most marked 
in the case of agricultural implements, 


shipbuilding, foundries and machinery 
manufacturers. Primary steel production, | 
on the whole, has been maintained at — 


capacity, with advance orders for several 
months. 

Employment has remained stable in the 
pulp and paper products industry, with a 
moderate decline in pulp and newsprint © 
plants balanced by expansion in the | 
secondary paper products and printing and | 
publishing groups. Demand has been 
strong for newsprint but substantial im- } 
creases in production as a result of expan- 
sion and improvement programs have not | 
been matched by corresponding increases | 
in employment. Reported employment in ; 
the three groups at April 1, 1950, was | 
112,000. 

The demand for almost all the products 
turned out by the electrical apparatus 
industry has remained strong and the 
labour force in the industry has expanded 
over 1949 levels. Sales of household 
appliances have held up during the first 
part of the year and the demand for 
electrical equipment by the construction 
industry has also maintained employmen 
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The backlog of orders for heavy electrical 
equipment, however, has been reduced, as 
the bulk of the orders were placed two or 
three years ago for hydro-electric power 
projects. Reported employment in the 
industry at April 1 was 54,000, about 2 per 
cent above the figure at the same month 
in 1949. 

The labour force in the chemical industry 
has continued to expand in the first part 
of 1950, based on the strong demand for 
industrial chemicals, paints and varnishes, 
soap, cosmetics and similar products. About 
44000 persons now find their employment 
in chemical plants, mainly in the more 
industrialized sections of Ontario and 
Quebec. The productive capacity of the 
industry continues to expand, with 12 new 
plants employing 535 workers, reported as 
completed in the first five months of this 
year. 

Building tradesmen were being recalled to 
construction work in large numbers during 
May as the industry was beginning to get 
into full operation. Due to unfavourable 
weather conditions, pockets of unemploy- 
ment remained in some areas, and in 
general the volume of work underway was 
not sufficient to absorb all the semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers seeking employment 
in construction work. These will be 
readily absorbed as the industry reaches 
peak production in the summer months. 

The number of construction workers 
registered at the National Employment 
Service declined from 60,000 at the first of 
May to 28,000 at the end of the month. 
This decrease was distributed among the 
following main occupational groups:— 


Number of 


Applications 
in Live 
Employment 
Files 

Occupation April27 May 4 
Bricklayers & Tilesetters... 1,295 559 
Carpenterscscimansuaseeines 24,853 11,645 
Cement & Concrete finishers. 548 243 
Paintersseee eee nccs cen eee 4073 1,387 
IP ashGrersieeratee eC eres Te 382 158 
Plumbers & Steamfitters.. 2,367 1,631 
Other skilled workers..... 2.080 4 1,331 
Unskilled workers ........ 23,496 10,876 
Totals Sere ees 59,597 27,830 


The volume of work planned for this 
year, as indicated by the value of contracts 
awarded, is above last year’s record level. 
The total value of contracts awarded up 
to the end of May was $421,000,000, as 
compared to $386,000,000, in the corre- 
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This increase 
residential 


sponding period in 1949, 
has been concentrated in the 
and business sectors. 

Beginning in May, there was an in- 
creased demand for many types of service 
workers as summer resorts and tourist 
establishments began to line up their staffs 
for the summer season. There was some 
improvement in the supply of labour avail- 
able, although workers were often obtained 
at the expense of other service establish- 
ments. Waitresses, kitchen help and 
eroundsmen were in general readily avail- 
able, but shortages of cooks and stenog- 
raphers were reported. 

Casual workers for cleaning, gardening, 
and other odd jobs were also in greater 
demand during the month. More women 
were available for domestic work by the 
day, partly because it is more profitable, 
but also because the over-all shortage of 
domestic workers was still very apparent. 
Laundries were busier during May than in 
April and any qualified worker could 
easily find employment in this industry. 
A seasonal increase also took place in 
automotive repair work and first-class 
motor mechanics were in demand. 


Regional Analysis 


Registrations on hand at National 
Employment Service offices in the Atlantic 
region declined by 25,000, or 33 percent, 
during the month of May, as seasonal 
activity increased with improved weather 
conditions. At the end of the period, 
registered job-seekers represented almost 
10 per cent of the labour force of the region, 
as compared to over 14 per cent a month 
earlier. The greatest proportional improve- 
ment occurred in New Brunswick, the least 
in Newfoundland. 

Although somewhat delayed by the late 
spring, agriculture became very active in a 
short space -of time; construction programs 
were getting well under way and season- 
ally active manufacturing plants continued 
to hire additional workers. Employment in 
other manufacturing firms remained gener- 
ally stable; coal mining employment rose, 
although there was sporadic short-time in 
some areas; road and rail transportation 
became more active but ocean ports were 
slack; trade continued to pick up, and 
resorts, hotels and restaurants were absorb- . 
ing numbers of service workers. The river 
drive was largely completed during the 
month, bringing greater activity to pulp 
mills, sawmills and other woodworking 
establishments; in many areas, pulpwood 
cutting and peeling was under way and 
some lumber was being cut despite the 
forest fire hazard. 


--In Newfoundland, the future of the fish- 
ing industry continued to cause consider- 
able anxiety, since many suppliers and 
fishermen were unable or unwilling to make 
any preparations for the current season 
until some basis is found for confidence 
in the market for fish. The lobster catch 
to date has been average, and salmon 
landings are improving. Average to heavy 
landings of other fish—cod, haddock, 
herring, etc—and very heavy lobster 
catches in Prince Edward Island and the 
Halifax, Cape Breton and Moncton areas 
brought fish processing plants to a generally 
high level of activity. Improving catches 
of cod were making up for the poor lobster 
season along the south shore of Nova 
Scotia. 

Despite a two-week delay due to unsea- 
sonal weather conditions, the latter part 
of May saw a substantial increase of 
employment in the seasonal industries of 
the Quebec region. Applications in the 
live files of National Employment Service 
offices in the region totalled 6 per cent of 
the Quebec labour force at the end of 
May, only slightly more than one-half 
the volume a month earlier. 

Intensive activity on farms in most 
areas of the region, once the weather 
moderated, enabled farmers to complete 
seeding at about the usual time. The 
shorter hours and higher wages being paid 
in the construction industry, however, were 
making it difficult for farmers to obtain 
help. Ocean fisheries picked up during the 
month, employing considerable numbers 
along the lower St. Lawrence and the 
Gaspe coast. Mining operations continued 
at capacity and exploration and prospecting 
absorbed an increasing number of workers. 
The river drive was well under way 
throughout most of the region, although 
delayed by the late thaw, and a start was 
made at the summer cut, which is expected 
to equal, if not exceed, last year’s. 

The increase in construction activity as 
the weather improved was sufficiently great 
to account for a large proportion of the 
seasonal employment gain during May. 
When road work programs get under way 
in the different areas, large numbers of 
unskilled labourers still seeking work will 
be employed. Shortages of construction 
workers appeared in Three Rivers, Quebec 
City and some centres in the Eastern 
Townships. 

Despite areas of slackness, manufacturing 
activity in Quebec was generally stable 
during the month, with continuing in- 
creases of employment in the seasonal 
industries and some expansion in the work 
forces of those providing more regular 


employment. The production of. electrical 
equipment and appliances continued to 
expand in Montreal. In that area, how- 
ever, as in centres throughout the Eastern 
Townships, the slack employment situation 
continued in textiles, clothing, leather 
products, heavy transportation equipment 
and foundries, and in aircraft production. 
Newsprint production remained at capacity 
in Three. Rivers and the Saguenay-Lake 
St. John district, with mills hiring addi- 
tional summer staffs. Construction materials 
manufacturing, and especially lumber and 
lumber products establishments, were at’ 
capacity in the latter areas, in Rimouski 
and in the Eastern Townships. 


Retail trade ‘activity showed a slight 
improvement, although it was still gener- 
ally below last year’s levels as a:result of 
the winter employment situation. The 
prospect of a high volume of tourist trade 
resulted in further hirings of service 
workers by hotels and resorts in Quebec 
City, Three Rivers, Victoriaville and the 
smaller centres in the Laurentians. 

Decided improvement in the employ- 
ment situation of the Ontario region was 
evident during May. The labour surplus, 
as measured by  unplaced applicants, 
dropped by almost one-third as workers 
were absorbed into construction and agri- 
culture, and as seasonal expansion in manu- 
facturing continued. By the end of the 
month, applicants formed only 3-1 per cent 
of the regional labour force. A few spot 
labour shortages began to appear in some 
areas, particularly for farm workers. 

Employment for women has not expanded 
as rapidly as for men, since most of the 
seasonal upswing has been concentrated in 
heavy manufacturing or outdoor industries. 
Furthermore, employers have been giving 
job preference to single girls, and by far 
the majority of female applicants are 
married women—about 75 per cent. 

The two major developments in manu- 
facturing industries were the settlement of 
the prolonged strike in the US. automobile 
industry, which enabled the Canadian plant 
at Windsor to resume production during 
May, and the settlement of contract nego- 
tiations in the same plant in time to 
prevent another serious shutdown. Heavy 
industries maintained steady production 
during the month in most areas, but a few 
light industries were still working on part- 
time schedules. The textiles industry 
complained of British competition, and the 
leather industry faced a weaker market as 
a result of unprecedented use of composi- 
tions and other leather substitutes. Radio 
manufacturing plants were busy with the 
production of television receivers. 
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A general expansion of employment in 
the Prairie region during May was offset 
to some extent by the havoc caused by 
flood conditions in the Red River Valley 
area. In other sections, however, the delay 


caused by the bad weather of the past few. 


months was now giving added impetus to 
labour demand as_ outdoor industries 
opened up. Unplaced applicants dropped, 
especially in Alberta, to form 4-2 per cent 
of the regional labour force at the end of 
the month. 

In the Winnipeg area, business, industry, 
agriculture and all community services 
severely felt the effects of the flood. Many 
establishments were forced to curtail activi- 
ties completely, while others carried on 
under difficult circumstances and on a 
reduced scale. By the beginning of June, 
however, work was resumed in most cases, 
and as rehabilitation work began, labour 
demand increased sharply. Major repairs 
to embankments, railway tracks, bridges 
and highways will be necessary in addition 
to a heavy residential construction program, 
and labour shortages were expected in the 
area by the end of June. 

Spring farm work throughout the Prairie 
provinces suffered repeated delays through 
the unfavourable weather, but more so in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan than ‘ in 
Alberta. In the latter province, spot 
labour shortages were developing but the 
arrival of transient workers was easing the 
situation somewhat. The demand for 
experienced operators of power farm 
machinery has not been easily met since 
few workers are qualified; demand for this 
type of worker is increasing each year as 
farming becomes more mechanized. 

As activity increased further in logging, 
sawmills, fishing, construction and agricul- 
ture, the labour surpluses of the Pacific 
region gave way to shortages in many 
occupations. Reflecting this, the number of 
unplaced applicants dropped sharply during 
May to form 6-5 per cent of the regional 
labour force at the end of the month. 
Further sharp declines were expected in 
June as employment was rising rapidly 
towards its seasonal peak. 

With better weather conditions, logging 
operations throughout the region made a 
rapid return to full production. A short- 
age of skilled workers such as engineers, 
fallers and rigging men was becoming 
noticeable. Sawmills were working at 
capacity, and starting extra shifts where 
skilled men were available; the scarcity of 
edgermen, setters and doggers, has delayed 
the opening of some shifts. Shingle mills 
were also working full time, with the larger 
ones running night shifts, and should 
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remain in full operation all summer if 
there is no log shortage due to the fire 
season or a strike. 

Berry crops were nearing the harvest 
season, and the recruiting of berry pickers 
was under way; about 1,000 pickers would 
be needed in the Vancouver Island district, 
but here and elsewhere in the region no 
shortage of farm help was expected. 
Employment opportunities in mining were 
increasing substantially, and nearly all 
available skilled men had been absorbed 
during May. A development which will 
create permanent employment in its final 
stage, is the construction of a highway 
between Whitehorse and Mayo in the 
Yukon Territories, which will enable the 
year-round shipment of ore, and thus 
encourage the opening of new mines in 
the area. 


Employment Service Activities 


Employment conditions have been im- 
proving to such an extent that by June 8, 
the number of applicants at employment 
offices was little more than one-half the 
number registered at the April 6 peak. 
Job orders were steadily increasing and, 
by the end of May, unfilled vacancies for 
men exceeded the number on file at the 
same time in 1949. A post-war record for 
placements was established for the month 
of May and claims for unemployment 
insurance dropped decidedly. 

By June 8, there were about 240,000 
persons registered at employment offices. 
The decline in applicants was now steady 
in all regions, although more rapid in 
Quebee and British Columbia, where the 
largest increase took place in the winter. 
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Improvement was held up somewhat in the 
Prairies because of the Winnipeg flood, 
and in Newfoundland because of the 
uncertain markets for fish products. 

Most of the decline in applicants was 
in the major seasonal occupations. During 
May, records at employment offices showed 
that 30,000 loggers, about 28,000 general 
labourers, 27,000 construction workers and 
about 9,000 transportation workers had 
been placed or found jobs on their own. 
About 70 per cent of the registered persons 
returning to work during May found jobs 
in those occupations. Unskilled workers 
were now showing declines comparable to. 
the skilled and semi-skilled. 

Many of these workers were channelled 
back into jobs through the direct efforts 
of the Employment Service. About 76,000 
placements were effected at employment 
offices during May, with all regions showing 
decided increases over the previous month. 
Particularly toward the end of May, hirings 


through NES rose since earlier in the 
month many employers were recalling 
former staffs and thus did not report the 
opening to the local office. 

Although the supplementary _ benefit 
program ended on April 15, many persons 
brought into employment offices because of 
the program will continue to use the 
Service in finding jobs. About one-half 
of the 125,000 persons who claimed supple- 
mentary benefits were not registered for 
work before the program began. A large 
proportion of these were workers in the 
logging industry, who became insured 
April 1, and there will thus be an added 
incentive for these people to continue to 
register with the employment offices. This 
proportion of the working 
population serviced by the employment 
offices tends to make the statistics on 
applicants a better indicator of unemploy- 
ment trends than they were a year ago. 


increase in 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING GRANTS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A permanent “Special Aptitudes” scheme 
to provide for vocational training grants 
to boys and girls in Great Britain came 
into operation on April 1 last, replacing 
the interim scheme introduced by the 
Ministry of Labour in September, 1947. 

The purpose of the scheme is to give 
financial assistance to boys and girls who 
possess aptitudes for skilled industrial 
occupations, to enable them to take up 
training away from home when no suitable 
training facilities are available in their own 
locality. In adopting the scheme, the fact 
was recognized that while scholarships are 
provided to enable boys and girls to obtain 
higher education with a view to entering 
the professions, there was no corresponding 
provision for a boy or girl to receive 
financial assistance in training away from 
home for a skilled craft or trade. 

When a young person who obviously has 
the capacity for learning a skilled indus- 
trial occupation is unable to receive the 
necessary training, because of lack of 
facilities in his district and the inability of 


his parents to maintain him away from’ 


home, a double loss results, it is pointed 
out—first, to the individual, who is 
deprived of the possibility of pursuing an 
occupation for which he is clearly fitted, 
and, second, to the national economy, 
which cannot afford to waste his potential 
skill. 

To be eligible for assistance under the 
scheme, application must be made before 
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FOR YOUTH 


the eighteenth birthday, and before employ- 
ment away from home is taken up. The 
scheme provides for the payment of initial 
expenses by way of free fares to the employ- 
ment and settling-in grants of 10s.; a 
weekly maintenance allowance so calcu- 
lated as to provide for cost of board and 
lodgings, midday meals, laundry, fares 
between lodgings and workplace if not 
otherwise paid and the distance is over 
two miles, with a balance by way of a 
personal allowance varying from 9s. to 16s. 
according to age. Contributions towards 
the cost of weekly maintenance allowance 
will be sought from the employer and, 
according to family income and liabilities, 
may be required from the parents or 
guardians. The amount suggested as the 
employer’s contribution is not less than 
one-fourth of the total after deduction of 
the parents’ contribution. 

Arrangements are made for the recep- 
tion, lodging and welfare of the boy or 
girl, and periodical reports on regularity 
of attendance and progress are required 
from the employer. Continuance of the 
weekly maintenance allowance is  con- 
tingent upon the satisfactory character of 
these reports. 

Since the inception of the scheme, up 
to the end of 1949, 1,931 applications for 
assistance have been received, and at that 


date 1,283 boys -and girls had been 
assisted, with 124 cases still under con- 
sideration. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index, advanced to a new high of 
165-4 at June 1, as compared to 164-0 at 
May 1. The index stood at 160-5 on 
June 1, 1949. The latest increase was due 
almost entirely to higher meat prices 
which advanced the food index from 204-6 
to 209-0. On average, fresh pork prices 
rose 6-3 cents per pound, beef prices 3-2 
cents, lamb 4:4, and veal 1-9. Among 
other foods, butter declined 1-5 cents while 
fresh vegetables and lemons rose slightly. 
The index of clothing prices declined 0-1 
point to 180-7, as lower prices for women’s 
wear proved more important than slight 
increases in men’s wear, piece goods and 
footwear. Home furnishings and services 
moved from 166-4 to 166-9 as a result of 
increases in galvanized ware and telephone 
rates in British Columbia. Fuel and light 
eased from 137-5 to 137-1 reflecting slightly 
lower prices for coal and coke. . The 
miscellaneous group moved up 0:1 point 
to 132-4 due mainly to higher prices for 
automobile tires. The June rent index 
remained nominal at 132-7, whereas the 
July index will incorporate the results of 
a June rental survey. 

From August 1939 to June 1950, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
64-1 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for seven of the 
eight regional cities registered narrow 
changes during April. Indexes for three 
centres moved up while four were lower. 
Edmonton remained unchanged at 160-4. 

Among groups foods moved moderately, 
mainly reflecting fluctuations in butter, 
eggs, beef and coffee. Clothing and home 
furnishings and services recorded small 
changes at most centres while the mis- 
cellaneous items index was generally 
unchanged. Rents were not surveyed in 
May and, therefore, recorded no move- 
ment. 

Composite: city index changes between 
April 1-and May 1, 1950 were as follows: 
Vancouver +0-5 to 166-2; Winnipeg 
+0-3 to 159-3; Toronto +0-2 to 160-6; 
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Saint John —0:4 to 159-4; Montreal 
—0°3 to 166°:2; Halifax —0-1 to 155-6 
and Saskatoon —0-1 to 164-7. The 


Dominion index remained steady during 
the same interval at 162-7. 


Wholesale Prices, April, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
advanced 0-8 point to 160-1 between 
March and April, 1950. Five of the eight 
major groups contributed to this increase. 
Vegetable Products and Iron Products led 
with equal gains to 1:4 points to 146-4 
and 180-0 respectively. Wood Products 
increased 1-0 point to 192-5; Non- 
ferrous Metals and Non-metallic Minerals 
both moved up 0:2 point to 1387-4 and 
140-2. Animal Products at 166-8 and 
Textile Products at 162-4 were unchanged 
from the previous month. Chemical 
Products, the only group to register a 
decline, moved down 0-2 point to 117-2. 


Among commodities which recorded in- 
creases between March and April, were the 
following: lemons 21:7 per cent, raw 
rubber 19-6 per cent, alum 16-8 per cent, 
rolled oats 16:0 per cent, cocoa beans 
(African) 11-2 per cent, lambs, Toronto, 
11-1 per cent, steer carcass, Montreal, 9-6 
per cent, cocoa butter 9-5 per cent, oats 
(western average) 9-4 per cent, western 
cedar shingles 8-9 per cent, corn meal 
8:7 per cent. Decreases were registered 
in the same period for the following: 
onions, Toronto, 80-7 per cent, crushed 
stone 13-4 per cent, fresh milk, Halifax, 
12-8 per cent, sodium bichromate 10-7 per 
cent, steer hides 9-5 per cent, sand, 
Toronto, 9.4 per cent, canned cherries 9-4 
per cent, pork carcass 9-1 per cent, soya 
bean oil 8-1 per cent, chocolate liquor 6-7 
per cent. 

The wholesale price index of Canadian 
Farm Products rose 1:0 point between 
March and April to 148-4. Animal 
Products rose 1-4 points to 187-4; higher 
prices for livestock and wool outweighing 
declines in hides and skins, fresh milk and 
eggs. All components of the Field Products 
group, with the exception of potatoes and 
onions, recorded small gains which moved 
the index up 0:7 point to 125-1. 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS” 
Canada, May, 1950 


Slight increases were recorded in the 
number of strikes and lockouts, the number 
of workers involved, and the resulting time 
loss, as compared with the low level of 
the previous month. In comparison with 
May, 1949, with a loss of 174,000 days, the 
current month showed a loss of only 
24,000 days. Four work stoppages which 
caused the greatest amount of time loss 
were: iron ore miners at Bell Island, Nfld., 
cotton and rayon underwear factory workers 
at Sherbrooke, P.Q., hardware factory 
workers at Peterborough, Ont., and plumb- 
ing supplies factory workers at London, 
Ont. 

Preliminary figures for May, 1950, show 
23 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 3,488 workers, with a time loss of 
23,874 man-working days, as compared with 
20 strikes and lockouts in April, 1950, with 
2,585 workers involved and a loss of 14,640 
days. In May, 1949, there were 23 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 10,532 workers, and 
a loss of 173,925 days. 

For the first five months of this year 
there was little change in the number of 
strikes and lockouts and in the number 
of workers involved, but the time loss 
declined substantially, being less than one- 
quarter of that in the first five months 
of 1949. Cumulative totals for 1950 show 
56 strikes and lockouts, involving 14,581 
workers, with a time loss of 129,420 man- 
working days. For the similar period last 


year there were 50 strikes and lockouts, 
with 16,608 workers involved, and a loss 
of 580,585 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in May, 1950, was 0:03 per cent 
of the estimated working time; 0-02 per 
cent in April, 1950; 0-21 per cent in May, 
1949; 0-03 per cent for the first five months 
of 1950; and 0-13 per cent for the first five 
months of 1949. 


Of the 23 strikes and lockouts in existence 
during May, 1950, three were settled in 
favour of the workers, two in favour of the 
employers, four were compromise settle- 
ments, and four were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 10 work 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
and textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerrr for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in March, 1950, was 143 and 24 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 167 during the month. 
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In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 29,500 workers involved 
and a time loss of 124,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 143 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in March, nine, 
directly involving 2,400 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 56, 
directly involving 6,700 workers, on other 
wage questions; 23, directly involving 4,000 
workers, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 48, directly involving 4,400 workers, 
on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and three, directly involving 
500 workers, on questions of trade union 
principle. Four stoppages, directly involy- 
ing 1,400 workers, were in support of 
workers involved in other disputes. 


e 


United States 

Preliminary figures for April, 1950, show 
400 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 160,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 


lockouts in. progress during the month was 
3,150,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for March, 1950, are 260 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 80,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 3,750,000 days. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 


communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 


Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lapour GaAzerTe. 


Collective Bargaining 


1. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Welfare Issues in Collective Bargaining. 
New York, 1949. Pp. 40. 

2. Duntop, JoHN T. Collective Bargain- 
ing; Principles and Cases. Toronto, 
General Publishing Company, 1949. Pp. 
433. 


3. Pottak, Orro. Social Implications of 


Industry-wide Bargaining. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. 
Pinedo: 

4.US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Grievance 
and Arbitration Provisions. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 156. 


Education, Vocational 


5. BritisH JRoN AND STEEL FEDERATION. 
RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING COMMITTEE. 
Education and Training in The Steel 
Industry. London, 1949. Pp. 59. 

6. NationaL ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHER TRAINERS. Studies in Industrial 
Education; a Bibliography of Studies in 


Industrial Education with a Classified Index. - 


Washington, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, 1949. Pp. 160. 


7. THompson, J. W. What College 
Graduates Say about Employers’ Sales 
Traning. Illinois, University of Illinois, 
1950. Pp. 15. 


* List No. 28. 


Employment Management 


8. AHpRN, Erteen. Handbook of Per- 
sonnel Forms and Records. New York, 
American Management Association, 1949. 


Ppoeeec 

9. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Incentive, Plans for Direct and Indirect 
Workers. New York, 1950. Pp. 24. 

10. Katz, Dante. Morale and Motiva- 
tion in Industry. Ann Arbor, University 


of Michigan, 1949. Pp. 14. 
11. Nationa InpustrrAL CoNFERENCE 


Boarp. Company Food Services, by Ethel 
M. Spears. New York, 1950. Pp. 52. 

12. Scumirz, R. M. How Salaried 
Employees Benefit from Job Evaluation. 
New York, National Foremen’s Institute, 
1949. Pp. 30. 

13. THORNDIKE, Ropert Lapp. Personnel 
Selection; Test and Measurement Tech- 
niques. New York, J. Wiley, 1949. Pp. 
358. 

14. Trepcotp, RoGcer FRANCIS. 
Relations in Modern Industry. 
Duckworth, 1949. Pp. 192. 


Human 
London, 


Industrial Relations 


15. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Labor Relations and Political Action—The 
Challenge to Management. New York, 
1949. Pp. 24. 

16. AMpRICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
The Union's Role in Production Manage- 
ment. New York, 1950. Pp. 40. 

17. Epstern, Isranu. Notes on Labor 
Problems in Nationalist China. New York, 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1949. Pp. 159. 

18. Wyuiz, T. A Concise Guide to 
Industrial Relations. Birmingham, Central 
Technical College, 1949. Pp. 34. 


Industry 


19. Great Brrrarn. Ministry or Works. 
Building. London, H.M.8.0., 1950. Pp. 89. 
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20. Weir, Ernest T. Facts about Steel 
Prices; Statement Before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on Wednesday, January 25, 
1950. Pittsburgh, National Steel Corpora- 
tion, 1949. Pp. 27. 


Labour Organization 


21. Concress oF INpbuUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 


TION. EpucATION AND RESEARCH DeEpaART- 
MENT. Bwild a Better Life. Washington, 
1947. Pp. 35. 


22. NorwEGIAN NaTIoNAL TrapeE UNIon 
Concress. Norwegian Labor Looks At... 
The United States of America and The 
Union Of Soviet Socialist Republics. Paris, 
European Recovery Administration, 1949. 
Peso 


Management 


23. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Improving Management Communication; A 
Series of Case Reports. New York, 1950. 
Pp. 26. 

24. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Management Action to Reduce the Cost 
of Selling. New York, 1950. Pp. 22. 


25. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


Management's Role in Economic and 
Technological Development. New York, 
1950. Pp. 30. 


26. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
The Production Department’s Responsi- 
bility for Profits. New York, 1950. Pp. 
26. 

27. HeinricH, Hersert WILLIAM. Formula 
for Supervision; Outlining the Application 
ef Supervisory Control to Secure Safe, 
Efficient Work Performance. New York, 
National Foremen’s Institute, 1949. Pp. 95. 


28. Heyer, Cart. Reading Course in 
Executive Technique. New York, Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, 1948. 42 volumes. 
Introduction: Modern Executive Technique, 
by Carl Heyel. 

Section III—Personnel and Industrial 

Relations. 

No. 1. The Scope of Modern Personnel 
Administration, by Thomas G. 
Spates. Pp. 71. 

2. Job Analysis, by J. K. Louden 


and T. G. Newton. Pp. 86. 
3. Employee Merit Rating, by 
Joseph Tiffin. Pp. 52. 


4. How to Organize for Safety, by 
John M. Roche. Pp. 74. 

5. Employee Insurance Plans, by 
W. Rulon Williamson. Pp. 98. 

6. A Practical Guide to Collec- 
tive Bargaining, by Bleick von 
Bleicken. Pp. 45. 
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Section IV—Creative Training Pro- 


grams. 
No.1. Modern Training Programs— 
Basie™ Princeplesy’ bys XG: 
Sutton. Pp. 69. 
2. On-The-Job Training, by A. T. 
Garrett. Pp. 63. 


3. Foremen—Front Line of Man- 
agement, by lL. Clayton Hill. 
Pp. 66. 

4. How to Organize and Run 
Apprentice Systems, by William 
F. Patterson. Pp. 69. 

5. A Supervisory Program for the 
Office, by Alexis R. Wiren. 
Pomou. 


29. InstiruTE or InpustRIAL MANAGE- 
MENT, AUSTRALIA. T'rends in Management; 
The Proceedings of the First National Top 
Management Convention, Held in Adelaide 
from 28th September to Ist October, 1949. 
Adelaide, 1949. Pp. 266. 

30. Systems for Modern Management. 
Volume XIV, No. 3, March, 1950. New 


York, Remington Rand. ‘Management 
Controls Research, 1950. Pp. 36. 


Occupations 
31. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
Economics AND RESEARCH BraNcH. 


Careers in Natural Science and Engineer- 
wng. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1949. Pp. 108. 


32. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Economics AND RESEARCH BRANCH. 
Sheet-Metal Worker. Ottawa, King’s 


Printer, 1949. Pp. 12. 


Pensions 


33. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Changing Concepts and Trends in Pension 
Planning. New York, 1950. Pp. 27. 


34. Boycr, Carrott W. How to Plan 
Pensions; a Guidebook for Business and 
Industry. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1950. Pp. 479. 

35. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Handbook on Pensions, by F. 


Beatrice Brower and others. New York, 
1950. Pp. 164. 


Wages and Hours 


36. Norturup, Hersert Roor. Economics 
of the Work Week, by Herbert R. Northrup 


and Herbert R. Brinberg. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
1950. Pp. 64. 


37. US. Bureau or Lazsor Statistics. 
Factory Hours and Earnings, 1947-1948; 
Selected States and Areas. Washington, 
1949. Pp. 52. 


38. U.S Bureau or Lasor STANDARDS. 
State and Federal Hours Limitations; a 
Summary. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 
141. 


Miscellaneous 


Bureau OF STATISTICS. 
Edmonton, King’s 


39. ALBERTA. 
Facts and Figures. 
Printer, 1950. Pp. 404. 

40. Annual Review of United Nations 
Affairs,. 1949. New York, New York 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 322. 

41. Borrrr, W. D. Immigration; 
Australia’s Problems and Prospects. Sydney, 
Angus and Robertson, 1949. Pp. 105. 


42. CANADA. NATIONAL RESEARCH 
Councit. Division or BurtpInc RESEARCH. 
Canadian Government Specifications Board ; 
an Outline of its Character and Function. 
Ottawa, 1949. Pp. 29. 


43. Great BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
InrorMATION. Social Services in Britain; 
General Survey of the National Health, 
Insurance, Housing, Planning, Employment 
and other Services. London, 1949. Pp. 55. 


44. Hous, CuristopHer. Can Parlia- 
ment Survive? London, Hollis and Carter, 
1949. Pp. 148. Chapters on Responsi- 
bility in Industry, Industrial Parilament, 
Communism and Industrial Democracy 


45. Inuinois. UNIverSITy. COLLEGE OF 
CoMMERCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Sources of Credit Information, by Robert 
S. Hancock. Urbana, Ill., 1950. Pp. 14. 

46. Lewis, Joun Spepan. Partnership for 
All. London, Kerr-Cros Publishing Com- 
pany, 1948. Pp. 532. : 


47. NationaAL InNpusTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Stockholder Relations. New York, 
1950. Pp. 56. 

48. Unton Lape Trapes DEPARTMENT 
(AFL). Union Label Directory, 1950 


Washington, 1950. Pp. 24. 

49. Watpron, GuortA. The Information 
Film; a Report of the Public Library 
Inquiry in Co-operation with the Twentieth 
Century Fund, by Gloria Waldron with the 
assistance of Cecile Starr. New “York, 
Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 281. 

50. Witcress, Epwarp D. Price of Full 
Employment Under the Havana Charter. 
(Reprinted from The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, Thursday, March 30, 
1950.) Pp. 8. 

51. Nationa Institute or INDUSTRIAL 
Psycuotocy. Annual Report and State- 
ment of Accounts; For the Year Ended 
30th September, 1949. London, 1949. Pp. 
23. 

52. SeEMAINES SocrALes pu Canapa, XX VJe 
Session, Jouierre, 1949. Travail et Lovsirs ; 
Compte Rendu des Cours et Conferences. 
Montreal, Ecole Sociale Populaire, 1949. 
Pp. 269. 

53. Toward Consensus for World Law and 
Order; A Cooperative Project assisted by 
the Persons Listed on the Following Pages. 


Durham, N. C., Duke University, 1949. 
Pps ode 
54. U.S. Treasury Dept. BureAU OF 


IntTERNAL ReveENvE. Employer’s Tax Hand- 
book. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 31. 
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TABLE I—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1950 1949 1948 1944 1939 
Items May April April April April April 
Labour Force— 

CVA a DOUr LOLCGC )icr cn. onco secant cess (0 es Se 5, 108 4,899 4,825 t T 

Bimploved (1) uu. heasat de soe re ee rech oceans O00 I Becta teure 4,796 4,700 4, 669 T t 
1 (Oi hh tie Ree PEE ne eS ICR ie) OOONE Sona. ssh 3,751 3, 730 3, 687 T T 
MoraakeQ) ciated vz pa erred oe te oreo oo ae Ut | a Soe 1,045 970 982 Ti t 

Paidoworkers(Unccnscesan ister eee ese we O00s dace. 3,397 3,291 3,245 T tT 

[inersploved Winrar cet ere thee semis nn 000||, sass 312 199 156 tT T 

Index of employment, 8 leading industries(*)..... 188-7 187-9 187-6 186-6 180-5 104-9 

Unemployment in trade unions(*).............. VEEL ae aede 4-4 3-2 3-1 0-9 15-7 

PAR INIO TM HONG a ta ia.oe oiste scare sae ok So hays No. 8,362 7,515 9,092 9,416 855 2,142 
AGO mines? vin seep sees fees secciele ces No. 3, 655 2,922 4,242 4,630 169 640 

Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour income....¥..i00-. 0b... 6 $000, 000 642 633 610 551 ij + 

Per capita weekly earnings, 8 leading industries. $ 44-99 44-88 43-35 39-04 32:37 + 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ c 102-4 101-7 98-2 89-0 t + 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing.. 42-6 42-8 42-9 43-2 il t 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing(‘).......... 108-7 108-5 108-1 103-7 T T 

National Employment Service— 

Unplaced applicants (1st of month)............... 387-5 428-2 246-6 193-8 65-3 7 

Unfilled vacancies (Ist of month)................ 31-4 24-0 31-3 38-3 142-5 Tt 

Placements, weekly average................0-005 18-8 13-4 14:1 14-2 T t 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims: ..-.. 0342. .62ssc00- sees 000 209-9 265-4 185-8 136-4 16-4 i 
Palance wi FUNG. fos. ook eM are cw oats $000, 000 581-0 580-3 532- 454-1 196-3 t 
Price Indexes— 

BV TAOIORRIG( SD Re cdi cca ac ob edias decno’ oc gle meknine daw 161-8 160-1 157-5 148-9 102-9 73-4 

Cost of living index(5) aa 164-0 164-0 159-3 151-6 119-1 100-6 

Residential building materials(*) 230-6 227-2 229-5 211-0} 146-6(7)| 102-3(7) 

Production— 

Industrial production index (8)...............2555 195-6 191-0 184-7 184-1 200-8 102.2 
(Munizic PrOGUCtIOM ANOS (8) ....<:sisicaintsroisih4(a-ccarmPOwiseske ase « 145-2 125-0 137-3 108-6 109-8 
Manufacturing index (5)... ..2......--b «asses 203-5 199-2 194-2 193-2 222-4 100-8 

Wlectrig POW els no sem iaaabeciaternaiins 000,000 k.w.h. 4,417 4,062 4,150 a -724 3,277 2,197 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded..............---- $000. 000 112-0 112-9 76-8 80-8 27-7 12-3 
Dwelling units, started................... Lit] Meee Coa 7-4 8-5 8-3 T t 
Completed Bad. ..ccek Bettas slg tee GOO} sc eke, 5-4 7:3 6-7 T T 
Under construction.............-.-++2.05- 000 50:9 50-2 48-1 39-2 t T 

Pig ATON) y. hae A caica sch fetsely Gh </<i0:984p- 000 tons 195-9 185-3 180-7 170-8 170-4 46-3 

Steel ingots and castings................- 000 tons 290-9 279-3 270-0 264-3 260-8 99-8 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle................. 000 102-8 89-8 97-5 102-6 93-5 57-5 

Tt Lae RICE Se PS Gee ATED Spree 000 433-8 403-3 339-7 419-9 793 °3 259-2 

Hlour ProWuetiony, ...05.).05. ee yee eos 000,000 bhls 1-69 1-68 1:58 1-95 1-95 1-11 

PN GWSPUHp eke cancion ne oy eee eee ats 000 tons 459-9 422-8 442-4 385-6 236-4 220-8 

Cement producers’ shipments 000,000 bbls}.......... 1-4 1:5 1:3 3°9 2-7 

Automobilesvand trucks.....c.ys----+- suse 000 35-3 26-4 26:7 24-2 11-1 16-9 

SONG a sce ee ce Biosci strats Beas OOO ERE OZ.) .140decaines 369-+7 326-9 286-1 245-6 406-4 

Woppel iain aans cies cass ecdann QU S008). a. peace 22-5 22-5 20-8 22.5 24°5 

BIC ars Merecesoiss oumtarots 8 sos elma lites Se 9 OOO "EONS ir. tyne 10-6 11-3 13*1 12-6 15:3 

Diath CS os SS es Mgr Meh ett te Ia OOO" CONS. cceenre 11-2 10-6 13-3 11-6 9-2 

SOUR CERIEOIE ORD DE ICIOL 15g IIE CREE 000-tons|..55... 52. 23°4 17:3 19-3 22-6 14-6 

Cosh Oeeh cls accoktneaectb ea neams need: Q00: toish:., §.4:).470 1,316 1,229 1, 605 1, 236 912 

Crude petrolouny, :.:5... 2m hele. ees e a. OG0RD pis 24; goes vedas aie ces 1, 845 797 838 559 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5).......5.2..00) ccc eee uee 278-9 291-7 285-1 173-7 97-7 

RG CART ee ee he eects ees $000 000) oF oa. cs. 647-6 673-2 573-2 T T 

Imports, excluding gold...............-- $000, 000 290-2 230-9 242-7 226-7 137-5 41-9 

Exports, excluding gold.......... aren © $000, 000 287-0 205-5 237-8 212-3 282-9 50°3 

Railways— - 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... DOO QOD itiriecrenirereitiinds cierere ines 4,598 4,686 5,342 1,957 
Car loadings, revenue freight...............-- 000 338-0 292-0 309-2 333-8 285-0 179-0 

Banking and Finance— 

Common stacks, Index. (F) sim cris ciavislsicinee ss oe 128-7 125-9 106-4 109-1 79:3 87-7 

Preferred stocks, index (®)......... oe 157°3 154-4 140°9 144-2 118-7 95-2 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (®)................ 90+2 90-7 94-4 96°5 97-3 96-3 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . . $000, 000 7,990 7,443 7, 267 6, 868 4,561 2,473 

Bank loans, current, public.............. $000, 000 2,234 2,226 2,093 1,851 867 814 

Mone VSD sacs nas tao nance: $000, 000 4,479 4,483 4,252 4,052| 3,153(8)| 1,370(8) 

Circulating media in hands of publie.... . $000, 000 1, 138 1,178 1,188 1,126 893 (8) 281(8) 

Donon totes Men Mea isle sisiacnie lel talarctles $000, 000 3,341 3,305 3,064 2,926) 2,163(8)| 1, 089(8) 


Nore.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Real earnings computed by dividing index of average 


living index; base: average for 1946=100. (°) Average 1932-39 =100. 


Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey 
5, 1949, Feb. 21, 1948. (2) Average 1926=100. (*) Figures are as at | 
weekly earnings 0 


(6) Year end figures. 


figures given are as at March 4, 1950, March 


March 31, 1950, 1949, 1948, 1944, 1939 respectively. (4) 


f wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of- 
(7) Annual index. 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


Date Adult 
Males 
Annual Average, 19Z0—24. cme acs cles cece een 55,416 
AnnualiAverage 1925-29... tix cas .n. seam Gece Goes 74,447 
Annual Average, 1950-34. 5. Sie ack oo deieoie. Coe eeene 12,695 
Annuali Average: 1935-39 ee .ccirsee ebeenmree ates 3,564 
Annual Average, 1940-44 es cciasecee attains: 3, 767 
1945—T otal’. iit tui ties Sotieae tee, oe ee 4,259 
946 Total tency eee hic oee ces ct Oe Oe 9,934 
L94T—=T Otal & cai via tee aes Co Oe Leen 27,281 
1948— 
FADUSEY teak mesa ae eecle alee ere eee eee 2,986 
Bebruary.. .thisns <<'cnst ete i ae eee 2,234 
Marcehig.cc ott: at sone ites Ore ire Be ieee 4,184 
ZA Drie ese ee be coe ee eee ee 4,630 
Main: ct cto R site asementte nde ae eee 4,141 
JUNE M oas.2 See eas Foe SE ee 7,382 
DULY AM ss sx sich Pees Seas, «bck ee eee eee 4,770 
ATICUSUn ein aricin baronies ic cose ee ana anE 4,995 
Peptemiber aca. oss cami coon cen meee 4,383 
Octobericienter ves cc ceo. colette ee 4,920 
November iraaecck. canes sae ee aeene 4,373 
Decemboras sae se sotto eee Ongena en 3,888 
Dota sarin tos ncncciats, ats 5 we Rereco e 52,986 
1949— 
J AUALY- 25/0 sider are sae oboe < see oe 2,884 
LAG) OTT AA ot, See ee Sete 36 aera ee 2,797 
BECHE srt tice cst etineie amelie 3,690 
ADI sete teen cee eee eee eee 4,242 
Mayne corto eo hie See eee eee 3, 987 
JUNG Mes icone «ee geet ore ce eee 5,012 
oN UL yas oases Merah bruset veieraroi os ce ont 4,455 
DNUGUSE x2... 0 Meade << coach ore cen Omen 3,057 
September Hewes. wae ee ee 1,706 
ORCODER cane. e cistern ean ee 2,831 
IN OVE DEL Se ack wecysmeein cs eet cei te eee 2,430 
December a, eran era: oe tee ee 1,953 
ROtaL.. usted. c eae soe eee. ence ne 39, 044 
1950— 
VANUALY Sa hee cee ee ics ciee es tere 1,234 
He DTUAT YS hued as. Srcuhe heme oe ee 1,906 
IVERSON Rs af ON; 2... eee SE, ene ok 2,284 
Total (3 months 1950)... ...  seeeee ee ee 9,371 
Dotal43 months; 1949)... .0as.emensee cst 13,613 
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Adult 
Females 


34, 803 
37,345 
12,145 
5, 834 
6, 674 
11, 620 
40,818 
24,787 


2,794 
1,904 
3,963 
3,008 
3,076 
4,747 
4,004 
3,616 
4,755 
5,405 
4, 238 
3,681 


45,191 


2,845 
2,342 
3,104 
2,910 
2,963 
3,770 
3,543 
2,855 
1,494 
2,907 
2,389 
1,835 


32,957 
1,414 


1,676 
1,862 


Children 


Under 18 


20,315 
30,517 
11,117 
5, 054 
4,010 
6, 843 
20, 967 
12,059 


1,468 
1,071 
2,472 
1,778 
2, 243 
3,194 
2,329 
2,347 
2,733 
2,758 
2,418 
2,426 


27, 237 


Total 


110,534 
142,309 
35,957 
14,452 
14,451 
22,722 
71,719 
64, 127 


7,248 
5, 209 
10,619 
9,416 
9,460 
15, 323 
11, 103 
10,958 
11,871 
13,083 
11,129 
9,995 


125,414 


7,449 
6, 648 
9, 168 
9,092 
9,184 
11,967 
10,616 
7,851 
4,174 
7,552 
6,352 
5, 164 


95,217 
3,710 
4,959 
5,801 

23, 265 

32,357 


TABLE A-2._DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


B.C. 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

1946-6 tal eee ae ee sec ale 8,656 | 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
1947 T otal estes nse eae 3,765 8, 272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
1948 Total Rees Ae). sae 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22.502 11,996 125,414 
$949 January acetone cost cusr es: S a 211 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
February 183 1, 167 3, 983 823 492 6, 648 
INHER WO ee ene ees Smee 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 

PSUR Seg TR Cathe RIE Sete 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 

May sothie ste inten Bias ea eee ote 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 

CUM Meer ec orem eames orsare see tere 354 1,907 6, 088 2,636 982 11, 967 

JULY eee ere pad el sattcicsana sam ones 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10, 616 

TATE air) Mar ie Bae ema nara 212 1,657 3,846 1,436 700 7,851 
Neplemibery aacch kan. oe-cshiniee 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 

MELO DO iain wea vs cote eee 259 1,479 3,654 1,501 659 7,002 
INGV ETN DORS cians seep esis dy s/oet 242 1,231 3,336 915 628 6,352 
Dacemberd tects ose web tee 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 

OURS cc capnen te hens ee ce 2,777 18,005 48 , 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
PQHO—JANUATY co Sowicies oats scence tase 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
MSDLULE Vise aloes cs oelem sitine 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 

IN, By 6) Ug SBCA 1 IPRA COMERS 145 1, 103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 
Total (3 months 1950)........ 387 2,618 7,731 2,545 1,189 14,470 

Total (3 months 1949)....... 637 4,184 12,422 4,232 1,790 23, 265 


a 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


———oooeeee—OOOoOoOqwywqnnnnnneneeaeaeaeaeoooos=S=$($9mwj™@— uO OO 


Unskilled Others 
Month Agri- land Semi-| Skilled | Trading | Including} Total 
culture skilled Mining 
COAG =e POLE beng iees aac s oe sents «3: 1,069 1, 226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
AOA L Otel’. Gees sve ad osha iw re aleiieh 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
AGAR ot alareets saeeatcle eee tole sie oe sie 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
1940 Jamnnaryineca csen cr crisis cneiie ele 1,137 427 801 243 276 2,884 
HIGDLUSIM Sen eee tasceeucr em 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 
DV ecriaeiers Semneteie nies cai ascieie cxasreccieis 1,818 544 845 |. 278 205 3,690 
PAID Eelcitae crate e a ietet stare s10. 5, c:zyerereiere 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
MVE ova Coe ptayte cisieieke sicrsiercistersiareinss 2,164 538 (Gm 268 240 3, 987 
UNO heave tieeaen cannes ce 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 
MUCUS ster eteietevclertiateis eicinjete = 6 site t= «l= 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
PAMISUBU Ri toate snisisisialoss dee rele pic's 
SPDLOHTOOL secseescealswien cs sscis/e 
OBtOD er tase insulcsisias #2 alte ateevsis 
November 
December rect sores was ess = 
Teo tulle stay Gites claret stare arelore: cls 
AQHO—ANUAL Yori wiiecrs cerned cise <,0'0016 
February.... 
Wieir Gliaivcstsisinie <iowitaw cierto bios as 
Total (3 months 1950) 
Total (3 months 1949)....... 4,341 1,385 PORN Yip 658 9,371 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.-MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance, 
ture, ' | portation,| Services | Supple- 
— Logging, | Manu- | Construc-|\Communi- (including| mentary Total 
Fishing, | facturing tion cation, | Govern- | Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—Average............ 22 59 9 56 59 5 . 209 
1939—Average............ ys 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ 2h 77 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1943—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............ 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............ 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average..........., 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 
1948—Average............ 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
1948—March.............. 47 189 28 140 120 19 544 
ADT IL seen 5. sf ork ae 43 194 34 142 121 18 551 
WI ONE Bires cae oh eee 47 195 37 147 125 18 570 
JUNG: EE cies oe 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
ASU: ee Ney, Sam Seeley 53 201 48 153 130 20 606 
PAULUSUL, oF .lc es sade 55 204 48 157 130 20 614 
September......... 57 220 48 185 130 22 663* 
October. bows: Bee 57 213 48 164 130 21 633 
November......... 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
December.......... 52 211 39 164 129 21 614 
1949—January............ 49 211 35 159 133 20 607 
He@DEUarY.«. 004.1000. 47 213 34 159 131 20 605 
Mareht 40). 4.0.20)., 42 214 35 161 134 20 606 
BADE Mo rashes Matin 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
May JSR ee iets | 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
DUNO Meiers tics 5 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
JU Sh eee ae re 51 214 49 172 142 21 649 
PAID TSE MMOD hiss 55 218 fal 172 139 23 658 
September.,....... 54 220 53 174 138 22 662 
Oto bee Ieee boos. By} 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November......... 51 218 50 177 143 23 661 
December.......... 47 217 41 174 141 22 642 
1950—January............ 43 213 37 166 140 22 620 
February........... 43 216 av 166 141 21 625 
Mees Mri atents': 41 218 39 168 145 22 633 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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Therefore, the final total does not 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S, 


_ , Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At April 1, employers 
in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 1,966,408 and total payrolls of $88,226,614. 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 


Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 
Apr. 1|Mar. 1|Apr. 1] Apr. 1)Mar. 1)Apr. 1)Aprl.1)Mar. 1|Apr. 1 
1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
IMEMETUIINOVETOVAKICOS), Nonet oe. coil ce st visions, pegte stalls an 39.69] 39.77) 38.00) 107-5] 106-5) 109-8) 194-5) 193-2) 190-4 
Prince Edward Island............2....+.- 35.36| 36.47| 30.73] 138-1] 132-2] 152-2) 222-9) 220-2) 216-0 
[POAT SCONCE: «AOS ce eta dco dhs ae Peta Bag eo Vale hig he 40.45} 39.71) 37.60} 99-5| 98-5) 103-1) 177-7| 172-6) 170-9 
PWT LAT TINO 0 Shee ai oe ae etdery: 6 at aha aes ie ee 38.93} 40.04} 39.04] 119-1] 118-5) 119-0) 222-3) 227-5] 223-2 
QTC CC geet tc eae chek eee < osoh Se tea nsecae ae seuans be 43.01) 42.97} 41.92) 117-4) 116-8) 117-5) 210-6) 209-5) 205-5 
Cra G BRIO Ure ae ee crente fone Se on oie wa Chae Cae 46.33) 46.16) 44.56) 124-2) 124-2) 124-1] 212-6) 211-8) 204-1 
PalIae PL OUIUICOS cae teat terd eateries sb eae e Rs tos Ne Gs 44.85} 44.87) 43.43} 131-3] 130-7] 129-4) 222-5) 221-5) 212-2 
cTetira | ot TA) Bee eee Smo banaEr ae mraariceio cs 44.04] 44.21] 42.98] 126-1] 126-1] 124-6} 209-8] 210-6) 202-2 
MRO GUG THANE: 5 95 Sete Gras os actin wxidee eee Viele Oe 43.52) 43.81] 41.75] 114-7] 113-7] 115-2) 192-3) 191-9) 185-7 
SERISORSUE VR ES oso Sie CO RSC) cb .ce ttle, e saa eg or PAA AIA 46.45) 46.18] 44.80} 148-8} 147-4) 144-7| 258-3) 254-5) 242-0 
PTO Kn AGW OI) OT 1S COR es 5 a ee eee mer Antone re 47,44| 46.92] 45.88) 140-0) 134-8) 140-0) 233-6) 222-4) 225-4 
CANAD Sed. 4.1959 aot RPE GE ep Ae HA 44.87] 44.74] 43.35] 122-9} 122-2) 122-9] 213-9] 212-1) 206-5 
(b) Crrres 
acpi Me hens ad ite apa Catan SORE DUA TU ERN OMe OST 43.36] 43.27| 41.87} 131-2] 130-8] 129-8) 221-7) 220-8| 212-2 
Quebetres tan hor nn nts yi aGiite cao Swe een Rhee 36.94) 36.84) 35.45) 109-8] 109-1) 113-1) 196-6) 194-6) 194-4 
45.89| 45.46] 44.08] 134-8] 133-7] 130-7] 231-1) 227-2) 214-8 
38.68] 38.80] 37.61] 127-8] 125-8] 128-5] 213-6} 210-9) 208-8 
48.31] 48.05] 46.61] 121-2) 121-1) 123-2) 212-1) 210-9) 208-9 
54.06] 53.03) 51.05) 114-6] 125-7} 122-6] 166-8} 179-4| 168-2 
40.81] 40.77] 39.15} 129-5} 129-7) 128-4] 207-2) 207-3) 197-2 
45.08) 44.79] 43.51] 152-9] 149-8) 157-3) 258-9) 252-5) 256-8 
36.86] 36.16) 35.70) 128-1) 126-9] 128-9} 206-6) 201-0) 200-9 
36.42| 37.48] 36.34] 131-4] 131-5) 145-3) 222-8) 229-3) 246-2 
Sherbracwewc ww cee ners sete Ls eoa Pete aies 37.06] 37.67| 36.39| 114-8] 113-9] 118-3] 205-4| 207-1) 207-4 
TLIO UL VOES hes ci <a paselacka gine ORs a bE RES Sa ehes 5 Wee Bas 42.66| 42.14) 42.77] 121-0] 120-2) 124-7) 199-0) 195-3) 205-6 
BER CLOT CL 5 /.taeG. cic niche ates supe RIOR ce atte die owe meh ae AG TO 45: SEA OB Mee. Solis 0-ope0)]|epenmna oie fase Sete to0 are aR 
MGB RNET~{WALETION, &. < c0nctee afb sas. ooh eie cae. ee aaa. 42.53] 42.04] 40.67| 133-7] 133-6] 132-6] 250-9) 247-6) 237-8 
MECSEMEL OTE etn heed eed csa'h orale Sina scat Pets OSD a eee ano wig 42.59| 42.69] 40.66] 155-6] 152-8) 145-9] 260-4] 256-3) 233-2 
Fort William-Port Arthur 45,92| 46.27] 44.79) 70-0] 68-0) 75-2] 123-3] 120-7) 126-9 
‘*SiyMDathATINESs.$%. wk dels. BOVORADOs TaN CAOSSOIMS: .becllicite. «linge anaiebatee tatetae @ | conmeene 
Regina 39.25] 38.95| 37.08] 128-9] 128-9] 128-3] 216-2] 214-6} 202-2 
Saskatoon “| 38.96] 39.00] 36.72] 143-9] 140-0] 138-3] 256-0) 249-2) 231-7 
CoC) yt Se aS a ee ee ees 2 ea eee ee ee a 43.50] 43.50) 42.09] 142-7] 141-1] 135-4] 246-3] 243-7) 225-9 
(Bi china GOD Sitciee sailed 0, be = eRe ointcidletaheiale ciara aka 42.16] 42.02] 40.76] 179-1] 175-6] 165-1] 306-8} 299-8) 272-2 
WAGESEIAL MAA. chy tek. qv dees eds Staats cwhles bs Weekes - 43.71| 43.06] 41.88] 145-3] 144-2} 147-2] 251-4] 245-8) 244-9 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manniantipings, 085. 22. eid. he Ghd. AS. Aes ods ESC aRh 2) 118-9] 120-8] 212-0) 210-0) 207-4 
Durable. Gootsl]) «sd ey alates debt. CSTR ae so 8| 112-5] 117-6] 198-0} 196-0} 198-7 
IMgn=1) ura ble C1OOG8 gers fare acs ora ae ae eae See Sersrepte s 5| 123-0] 122-2) 225-4] 223-3) 215-7 
Blectric Dighitand ower os 3.25 <it..c Fae. cas catia 2) 160-3] 156-0] 260-2) 259-4) 238-3 
Bogeing Aas. 8 spt. cel. 63. 8] 113-5] 116-2] 207-8} 237-1) 246-8 
Mine AAR es ans Goealt etereiet 9) 102-6] 96-6] 174-8] 173-7) 155-3 
Got ntinvea Tonal... dr tocr.c 0 e «via sites «ists Mialegs- wae sh. ¢ : 2) 202-1] 188-1] 310-2) 307-4] 268-2 
"Tea BA pOrGAbL OM Aith. sire tarts las Sta dia.ce <tctals orPeceleial> a oMRtaeaa e's at } : 39-1] 131-0] 137-1] 214-4] 211-5) 215-8 
Construction and Maintenance ) 8] 101-4] 102-2) 201-3) 194-7) 186-6 
Sorvapes(2 he. 20s WFh MBit bad. Bates ab taeie oR Boer ve» 6| 139-1] 142-0] 252-9} 249-5] 239-5 
PACOIMA Mal tte baktdeninn setiee- pbisMitles yen ss Raney §| 145-1] 141-1] 234-8] 232-8) 217-7 
Eight Leading Industries.....................-.6-0-55- 9| 122-2] 122-9] 213-9) 212-1) 206-5 
ICOM DR TR RE Leki fe a caiditld 24 t SRlaty olde Se Wie asia Ndd anie 2| 149-8] 143-8] 221-9} 215-7) 203-9 
Nine Leading Industries......................0.500055 44.76) 44.61] 43.25) 124-0) 123-2| 123-7] 214-3] 212-2) 206-4 


(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, as listed in Table C-4. with the exception of electric light and power. (2) Mainly hotels and restaurants 
and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. * Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


(Base:— June 1, 1941=100) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Eight Leading Industries 


Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of " 
a : Average Average 
rgdipetbes i Aggregate| Average Weekly Aggregate! Average Weekly 
Employ- |’ Weekly ‘Weekly Salaries Employ- “Weekly ‘Weekly Salaries 
ment Payrolls | Earnings and Wages! ment Payrolls | Earnings and Wages 
$ $ 
June 1, 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.57 
Apr. 1, 110-6 139-1 128-6 32.48 110-1 128-7 128-4 32.82 
Apr. 1, 118-3 163-9 141-5 35.73 116-2 160-8 140-7 35.98 
I ay ot 122-2 184-8 154-6 39.04 120-2 183-3 154-9 39.60 
Jan. 1, 128-4 204-5 162-8 41.10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42.28 
Feb. 1, 124-8 207-6 170-0 42.92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44.17 
Mar. 1, 123-7 207-5 171-4 43.27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44.39 
pre) i; 122-9 206°5 171-7 43.35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44.54 
May 1, 123-8 207-3 171-0 43.19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44.45 
June 1, 127-4 209-0 167-6 42.32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43.31 
July 1, 130-6 217-6 170-1 42.96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44.09 
Aug. 1, 131-3 218-9 170-3 43.01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44.04 
Sept. 1, 132-4 222-0 171-4 43.27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44.20 
Oct i 132-4 223-8 172-5 43.55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44.84 
Nov. 1, 132-3 224-8 173-5 43 80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45.10 
Decs 1, 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45.38 
Jan. 1 127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43.62 
Feb. 1 122-6 209-2 174-2 43.99 118-4 207-2 177-7 45.43 
Mar. 1, 122-2 212-1 177-2 44.74 118-9 210-0 179-3 45.85 
Apr. 1, 122-9 213-9 177-7 44.87 119-2 212-0° 180-6 46.17 


TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF ee BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
AREAS 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject torevision) Source: The Em ployment Situation, D.B.S. 


= 

n Q $ 3 
ate 22| % : s\. ese 8 
eee ltse|telea| 3] € | SE) 2/2) 2 | a8 

g SA Ee | OW o 3 i= x S a = "Ee 

Ole ake wz |e Sih Oe =| a | 24 he 
Notley ae dl. Secor eee sated [cee oe SoU) O8271) 88-8)... tele. «eee 86-6 
April 1, SB AER Le one lnee 8 85-917 100271 018629] gate | tee cal ae 91:8 
April 1, Shi. ae es eel ace he 9-4] 103-4)) 90:5))..., oan ee 95-9 
Apiiay 1; Allis es eee ete me | 102-2}. 108-8). 804), .....c|see. .wleaeean 97-5 
April 1, -6] 80-0) 115-6] 90-5] 107-4) 109-6] 89-4] 89-2) 87-4) 91-0] 100-2 
April 1, 9-7| 88-3] 114-7] 82-3] 109-4] 108-0] 91-7] 88-9] 91-9] 95-8] 100-5 
April 1, -8) 94-0) 123-7] 98-4] 112-2] 118-8] 96-7] 94-8] 94-4] 101-2] 102-8 
April 1, 5-6] 93-4] 151-2] 119-4] 143-1] 152-0] 116-7] 113-3/.106-6| 128-5] 129-4 
April 1, -6] 92-0] 175-0] 135-3] 176-8! 174-8] 127-2] 125-5] 112-9] 139-4] 149-6 
April 1, -3) 108-0) 190-6] 150-8] 195-7] 185-6] 135-3] 133-1] 121-7) 147-6] 185-0 
April 1, -3} 140-5] 190-7| 162-4] 194-2] 182-9] 142-6] 139-2] 130-3] 156-0) 184-7 
April 1, 30-5} 121-0} 192-3} 169-2] 185-2] 183-0] 141-2] 137-3} 132-2] 153-2] 173-0 
April 1, *8| 127-5] 173-6] 166-0] 172-5] 175-5] 146-8] 141-5] 136-3] 161-6] 160-7 
April 1, -8] 127-4] 138-2] 174-4] 185-8] 189-9] 155-3] 149-1] 145-5! 171-1] 183-6 
April 1, -1) 163-7] 170-7] 160-3} 187-3] 197-7] 159-6] 151-1] 148-S| 179-8] 190-8 
Jan, 1, -2) 151-8} 178-2] 177-6] 198-2] 206-1] 173-9] 162-4] 158-0] 201-8] 192-4 
Feb. 1, +2] 139-9] 172-4] 164-7] 193-0] 202-8] 166-7] 157-3] 146-2] 194-4] 181-5 
Mar. 1, -1} 139-1] 170-3] 164-8} 190-2] 201-8] 165-6] 156-4] 145-9] 192-3] 179-6 
April 1, -4) 163-0] 173-1] 160-5] 184-8} 200-2] 166-0] 155-4] 146-8] 194-6] 188-8 
May 1, *3|} 139-8) 170-7| 155-2] 186-4] 200-1] 170-5] 159-9] 153-0) 198-0] 196-9 
June 1, 9-0] 151-2) 176-4] 160-7] 194-6] 202-4] 177-4] 163-7) 165-1) 206-3] 204-7 
July 1, *4) 152-8) 202-0| 176-6) 198-0) 206-4] 181-8] 168-0} 167-3} 212-2] 209-1 
Aug. 1, +9} 157-6] 203-8] 171-7] 199-4] 205-5] 185-6] 170-7] 169-7] 218-6] 212-6 
Sept 1, 90-4) 165-3] 205-7] 172-1] 199-5] 208-3] 186-6] 171-7] 169-9] 220-0] 215-1 
Oct. 1, 1949 ‘0) 165-9) 208-8] 172-0] 199-5] 209-2] 185-9] 173-6] 170-8] 214-3] 211-9 
Nov. 1, 3-6] 165-0} 206-1] 167-5] 202-0] 208-6] 185-2] 173-1] 171-8] 212-3] 208-7 
Det. 1, -7| 171-4} 208-0] 176-6] 201-9] 208-7] 184-5] 172-0) 170-8) 212-4] 203-2 
Jan. 1) -9| 157-7| 173-7/ 172-9] 191-4] 205-1] 178-3].166-5| 160-5! 207-7] 193-2 
Feb. 1) ‘5| 148-2) 168-3] 163-1] 185-8] 201-0} 168-9] 159-5| 145-4 198-4] 174-9 
NE Dame ds 1060s ee te ee 186-6) 162-3} 141-6] 165-3] 159-8] 183-8] 200-3} 167-7| 157-3] 144-8] 198-3] 181-9 
PDL pee dsr O50 ee eee yey. Rul a a 187-6] 163-8] 147-9] 167-1] 160-7] 184-6] 200-3] 168-5] 157-3 146-1] 200-1] 188-9 

Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at April 1, 1950......... 100-0} 6-5] 0-2} 3-6) 2-7] 28-7] 43-4] 12-1] 5-4] 2-2} 4-5] 9-3 . 


Norr:—The ‘‘Relative 


the total number of employees report 
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Weight"’, as given just above, 
ed in Canada by the fi 


shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
rms making returns at the date under review. 


TABLE C-4._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 
Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Industries Salaries and Wages 
at Employment Payrolls 

Apr. 1 | Mar.1| Apr. 1} Apr. 1] Mar.1| Apr. 1| Apr. 1 Mar. 1| Apr. 1 

1950 1950 1949 1959 | 1970 1949 1950 1950 1949 

$ $ $ 

Mantfacturing iter: fates cote. soe eee sl 46.17| 45.85| 44.54] 119-2} 118-9] 120-8) 212-0] 210-0) 207-4 
Animal products—edible.................+++- 46.24| 45.23] 43.40] 119-4] 116-8} 117-6] 217-9) 208-4] 200-8 
ax BNGPNOUUCLSs...s casa tedae ee aes ls cele 42 41.95| 43.00} 40.07} 131-8} 130-3] 139-6] 206-6) 209-5) 209-1 
iReather products: .:.c 5. st biviee + -s mawieen oe 33.29] 33.30] 33.08], 106-9] 107-2} 110-8} 189-2} 189-5 193-5 
Boots AHCI BhOCSt. «4. Beas elie. sas eee: 207}. 32.11] 32.18] 106-7| 107-2) 113-2) 192-7] 193-7) 205-2 
Lumber and its products.:............s00055. 40.80| 40.84] 39.32] 117-2] 115-0} 116-9} 220-0) 216-1) 212-7 
Rough and dressed lumber............-.--- 42.93} 42.36| 40.78} 111-4] 108-4) 107-8} 220-4) 215-0) 206-5 
UYTOUEEN teh crane ae tte itn ara aerate. e,3 39.38] 39.63] 38.35} 160-0} 159-3] 154-7} 229-6} 230-2 220-4 
Other iimiber productssie... ele... ete tees: 37.57| 37.08} 35.98) 100-5 99-5| 116-7] 204-4] 199-5! 226-5 
Plant products—edibles 2. oe. 1a atte ssc. es -02 8. 38 38] 38.92] 37.56] 128-8} 128-J] 120-6] 217-9) 219-8 200-7 
Pulp and paper products..............-:+--0+- 51.71| 51.26] 49.68} 138-2} 138-1] 138-0} 240-9} 238-7) 230-9 
Pulp‘and paperM... 5.005.540 _..| 58.23) 68.45} 57.06] 121-6) 120-2) 126-7) 2238-2 222-6| 229-1 
PP ADEMPLOCUCES IS «5 cand eee obey © nie mete es 42 36| 41.66] 39.43] 168-1] 168-7} 162-9] 294-4} 290-6) 265-1 
Printing and publishing.................-.-- 49. 47| 48.53] 46.32| 148-3] 148-9] 142-7| 246-3} 242-5) 221-7 
ab barr ucts re. .2 4. Scaler dele wias sce fate 46.88| 46.75| 45.73} 125-9] 126-4] 124-9] 251-7) 252-2) 243-6 
PPX PFOGUCTSCE , 5-2. 82 ase ssi ete.» ode ae'el 36.40] 36.14] 35.26) 118-9] 118-3} 119-6) 225-8) 223-1 226-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth !>. iv... .. eles 39 74| 39.72| 38.61} 113-8] 113-7] 115-9] 239-6] 239-2) 236-8 
Cottoniyarn and cloths ...i:42...0 2.2... 38.87| 38.79] 38.32 97-3 97-1 95-8] 196-0} 195-2) 190-2 
Woollen yarn and cloth...............---- 37.75| 37.76] 36.80] 101-1} 100-5] 112-1) 214-3) 213-2 230-5 
Synthetic silk and silk goods............ 42.29] 42.52] 40.65| 152-0| 151-7] 153-1] 350-6| 351-7] 335-7 
Hosiery and knit goods............-..-+- ‘| 33.91] 32.92] 31.53| 111-7] 112-7] 120-6) 203-3] 203-3) 209-6 
Garments and persona! furnishings.......... 33.97| 33.47| 33.08] 134-9] 132-8] 131-0| 236-6] 229-6) 224-2 
Other /textile products) .0t,s6se8ls 4. tia 38.34] 88.08] 36.99 95-1 95-1 96-2] 180-5} 179-3) 176-0 
PROBE COOL te Deicc scents tink cco. Oe cee as 49.28] 39.56] 38 36] 126-6] 183-8] 125-0] 284.4) 295-2 267-3 
IROVGLAZOSEE. A: dels 1. Sete y ate tite ble totale 49.04] 48.65] 47.38] 162-4] 159-1] 157-3) 268-5) 261-1 251-7 
Chemicals and allied products.........-.-..-. 49.33| 49.07] 47.53) 99-1] 98-0} 96-5] 179-4| 176-6) 168-6 
Clay, glass and stone products.........-.....- 47.71| 47.44| 45.47| 140-7] 139-3] 136-7] 272-6) 268-5] 253-1 
Electric light and power............--+-.0e06+ 51.07} 50.91| 48.14] 160-2} 160-3} 156-0) 260-2) 259-4] 258-3 
Hiléctrical apparatus. 6.Vaee- 2-220 ..2- dees 49.85| 49.08] 47.95} 170-4] 168-7| 167-5) 317-8) 309-8 300-7 
Tron and’ steel productash see. ie sieis soe e Heidlere os 51.53| 50-94| 49.51] 104-1] 104-6] 111-0) 176-4) 175-1| 180-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products. . . 53.77| 53.56) 52.04| 130-4] 129-8| 143-8] 190-4] 188-9) 202-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . _...| 49.44] 48.84] 47.30} 106-2) 105-5) 117-7 183-2} 179-9] 195-3 
Agricultural implements......:......-.-+-+: 51.19] 51.57} 50.47} 190-5} 181-4] 212-8) 361-1) 346-4 397-3 
Land vehicles and aircraft.................. 53.66} 52.90) 51.17 98-6| 101-5] 102-8} 162-8} 165-3) 161-9 
Automobiles and parts...............+-- 56.94| 55.43] 52.98} 114-1] 122-7| 116-5) 168-9) 176-8 160-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 47.64| 45.48] 47.05] 73-5] 69-1] 83-3] 116-S| 104-8) 180-8 
Heatingappliances.)0.08.5 8chb..... see: 44.89| 44.64) 44.36] 146-7} 151-0} 149-9] 249-1] 255-0 251-7 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).........-- 51.60} 51.16) 48.50 98-4 98-2 98-4| 214-6] 212-3) 200-3 
Foundry and machine shop products........| 51.62] 50.85) 47.57) 83-1 83-4] 96-9] 209-1] 206-8] 218-1 
Other iron and steel products............ ...| 48.31] 47.67) 46.71 97-3 96-6} 100-8} 171-5} 168-2} 172-3 
Non-ferrous metal products.............+-+++- 51.11| 51.13) 48.96) 111-1] 111-0] 120-4] 210-1] 210-1 215-6 
Non-metallic mineral products...........-.-- 56.12] 55.74] 53.96] 120-6] 119-9] 117-3) 231-6 228-5, 216-0 
Misoollancousit cccin.cthes sama a fete ee ener 4s 39.36] 39.17} 38.23} 160-4] 162-0] 149-4) 281-4) 282-9 271-3 
Fiigein gd 26 eee fe... data Raat nes 44.80} 41.95} 42.64) 99-8| 113-5] 116-2] 207-8} 237-1) 246-8 
Era Na Fase Seen Aco ae ae ok ences oe see 2 54.29; 54.08} 51.39} 102-9] 102-6] 96-6) 174-8) 173-7) 155-3 
WONG Rs MN oof aC i> oie ere ious aseamabecets ia) Mee 51.96} 51.57| 47.75 97-9 99-5 99-3} 199-9} 201-4) 186-4 
Mietallictotesd Sa... oo:.2eeki nee ease Rae o 2 56.68| 56.47| 54.28] 92-7| 92-4) 90-7] 144-9| 143-9] 135-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...........| 51.44) 51.48} 48.62) 157-1 152-7} 113-2} 297-7} 289-7} 203-2 
Communications................. 41.91] 42.19] 39.34} 205-2] 202-1) 188-1] 310-2) 307-4) 268-2 
(Relegrapheegueck «. 18-88. < bs 44-92| 46.15] 44-81] 121-0} 119-4] 119-5) 213-3 216-2| 210-1 
MLPLEDHORES UA teas «nie cts ets sae cents aha 41.14| 41.18] 38.25] 224-2] 221-0] 207-5) 330-2) 325-9] 284-1 
IPFANSPOLEAtAON F<... Peto dee ae See 53.15| 52.88} 51.56] 132-1] 131-0] 137-1] 214-4] 211-5] 215-8 
Street railways, cartage and storage.......... 47.43| 47.22| 45.44] 153-6] 153-5} 151-4) 250-0 248-8) 235-5 
Steam railway operations............--..--- 59.45| 58.86) 58.60} 128-9} 127-2} 132-0) 211-5) 206-8 231-6 
Shipping and stevedoring..............-..---- 43.35| 44.42] 41.15) 92-9] 91-5) 117-2) 155-3) 156-5 185-7 
Construction and Maintenance.............. 43.47] 44.25] 42.03] 106-8} 101-4] 102-2} 201-3) 194-7) 186-6 
TTI or che aed eleikc nd ORikews will oo Si.atseg 4 af 46.78| 46.29] 45.00] 148-3} 143-1] 143-2) 242-4 231-4] 225-3 
SMa Wey et Oe occ Oe te ae cere nots 2 eo 38.53] 40.78| 36.34| 77-5} 73-0) 70-7| 154-7| 154-4 133-5 
Rel wayeetince ae «coe Sa e. eMe one elie als 41.81| 43.71| 42.05} 86-5| 79-7] 86-9| 182-4) 175-6 184-2 
Services (as listed below)...............--.---- 29 60! 29.72] 27.95| 141-6] 139-1] 142-0} 252-9] 249-5] 239-5 
Hotels and restaurants. ..$3...0.05...-..d00-- 97.29| 27.74] 26.13] 146-3| 144-4] 146-1] 263-3] 264-8 252-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................+- 29.78] 28.87| 28.67} 126-3} 124-5) 127-5) 211-65 202-0} 204-3 
38.46] 38.33] 36.78} 145-8} 145-1] 141-1) 234-8) 282-8 217-7 
35.94] 35,.92| 34.29] 143-0] 141-5) 138-3 934-5} 231-8) 216-7 
44.93) 44.29] 43.01] 156-4] 157-9} 151-8) 235-5) 234-9 219-8 
44.87] 44.74] 43.35] 122-9] 122-2) 122-9) 213-9) 212-1 206-5 
IAN CO Tee eae ots Sete ERE: os A ls 42.58] 41.81] 41.11] 151-2} 149-8] 143-8) 221-9) 215-7 203-9 
Banks and trust companies...........--.-+++- 38.14} 38.19] 37.08} 160-6} 160-4) 154-8) 235-0) 235-0 220-4 
Brokerage and stock market.............-.-- 53.43] 51.92] 49.40] 154-6] 154-6} 154-1) 239-4) 232-6 221-2 
MYIRURICG eee terete cdots sbaec ese. 47-86| 46.07|~ 46.22} 138-9} 135-7} 128-9] 207-0) 194-7 185-6 
Nine Leading Industries.................-..- 44.76} 44.61] 43.25} 124-0} 123-2) 123-7] 214-3) 212-2 206-4 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


April 1, 1950 March 1, 1950 | April 1, 1949 
Industries =e 
Men Women| Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women 
No. No. PCs EC ae. Al, PS dd Bp the dy @ 
Manufacturing Wyo. Gere Pics ee ee eee 804,432 | 239,733 | 77-0 23:0 | 77-1 22-9 | 77-4 22-6 
Animal products—edible.......... 27,075 5,950 | 82-0 18-0 | 82-4 17-6 | 81-5 18-5 
urand prodtats.. te. et see ae Ene 2,810 1,274 | 68-8 31-2 | 68-4 31-6 | 67-8 32-2 
Leather and'products<..:..0 0.505.408. .n eae oe 18,474 | 12.049 | 60-5 39-5 | 60-8 39-2 | 60-8 39-2 
Boots And shoes. ees cones eer aee ne 11,032 | 8,370 | 56-9 43-1 | 57-3 42-7 | 56-9 43-1 
Humber ‘and products: oc. -.0.. 0c. deen eee 72,343 6,529 | 91-7 8-3 | 91-5 8-5 | 91-6 8-4 
Rough and dressed lumber........... ao 44,818 2,408 | 94-9 5-1 | 94-8 5-2 | 94-7 5:3 
HuCHIt ure Sn) ste: etn: See me eee 17,190 | 2,177 | 88-8 11-2 | 88-4 11-6 | 89-0 11:0 
Other lumber products....................: 10,335 1.944 | 84-2 15-8 | 84-1 15-9 | 85-1 14-9 
Plant products—edible’.......4...2sss. ee. 37,898 | 18,433 | 67-3 32-7 | 67-1 32-9 | 68-4 31-6 
Pulp and paper products...........00..eceecsees 89,822 | 22,695 | 79-8 20:2 | 79-6 20-4 | 80-2 19-8 
Pulpand paperic.tees..c. se ee eee 43,688 | 2,443 | 94-7 5-3 | 94-7 5:3 | 94-7 5-2 
Paner products; . 2 :c,. ac cree tence 13, 658 7,740 | 63-8 36-2 | 63-7 36-3 | 62-8 37-2 
Printing and publishing................-.+: 32,476 | 12,512 | 72-2 27-8 | 71-9 28-1 | 72-2 27-8 
Rub ber prod ucts...u6 pees. cee ait ae ee 16, 232 5,155 | 75-9 24-1 | 75-6 24-4 | 76-6 23-4 
MREXEUNG PrOMUGLE'. Cae te eons he dae oe eee 76,674 | 90,185 | 46-0 54-0 | 46-1 53:9 | 45-2 54-8 
, 64: 64-7 35-3 | 64-9 35-1 | 63-0 37-0 
62-2 37-8 | 62-3 37-7 | 61-1 38-9 
58-6 41-4 | 58-8 41-2 | 57-1 42-9 
71-3 28-7 |. 71-3 28-7 | 68-5 31-5 
35-9 64-1 | 35-5 64-5 | 35-7 64°3 
30-4 69-6 | 30-5 69-5 | 29-6 70-4 
53-2 46-8 | 52-9 47-1 | 53-1 46-9 
43-2 56-8 | 45-3 54-7 | 44-3 55-7 
89-3 10-7 | 89-2 10-8 | 87-9 12-1 
76-2 23-8 | 76-1 23-9 | 75-8 24-2 
89-0 11:0 | 89-0 11:0 | 89-0 11-0 
86-8 13-2 | 86-9 13-1 | 87-4 12-6 
71-8 28-2 | 72-0 28-0 | 71-3 28-7 
92-2 7-8 | 92-2 7-8 | 92-5 7-5 
95-4 4-6 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-5 4-5 
87-9 12-1 | 87-9 12-1 | 88-7 11:3 
94-7 5:3 | 94-3 5-7 | 94-6 5-4 
94-1 5-9 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-2 5-8 
89-1 10-9 | 89-5 10-5 | 89-0 11-0 
96-8 3-2 | 96-5 3-5 | 96-9 3-1 
93-6 6-4 | 93-7 6-3 | 93-5 6-5 
91-9 8-1 | 92-0 8-0 | 92-1 7-9 
95-3 4-7 | 95-2 4-8 | 95-6 4-4 
84-7 15-3 | 84-8 15-2 | 84-9 15-1 
86-2 13-8 | 86-5 13-5 | 86-5 13-5 
d 90-7 9-3 | 90-5 9-5 | 91-3 8-7 
Misnellaneoua +: %.; sie. eh ee le, ee a 11,442 | 7,362 | 60-8 39-2 | 60-5 39-5 | 62-9 37-1 
PO BDUT ES Eee ee enn cee cn ee ee 46,460 940 | 98-0 2-0 | 98-0 2:0 | 97-9 2-1 
PUR ae AG bal ike. pt oas en ee, pO aie 83,836 | 1,918 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-7 2-3 
Coal rae. Peet ee ee ae 24,482 213 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-0 1:0 
Metal Crores, to 3s i. ee ee mE 43 388 835 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-0 2-0 
Noa-m-tallic minerals (except coal)............ 15,966 870 | 94-7 5-2 | 94-8 5-2 | 94-0 6-0 
Communications.) .... 5...) 2... & =e 26,140 | 29,172 | 47-3 52-7 | 46-7 53-3 | 47-0 53-0 
lelerraphs ees oe Sthe tye ee ee 6,745 1,492 | 81-9 18-1 | 81-7 18-3 | 81-4 18-6 
Pelepbonests sie: 5. 5, 0c oy eek ee ett we 16,951 | 26,719 | 38-8 61-2 | 38-2 61-8 | 39-5 6-5 
ransportation 2 .:.0...0) 02/220. Pe ee 160,136 | 10,457 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-8 6-2 | 94-0 6-0 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 57,150 | 4,330 | 93-0 7-0 | 93-0 7-0 | 93-2 6:8 
Stearu railway operation....................... 83,107 | 5,161 | 94-2 5-8 | 94-0 6-0 | 94-1 5-9 
Shipping and stevedoring...................... 19,879 966 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-8 4-2 
Construction and Maintenance 192,507 | 4,794 | 97-6 2-4 | 97-5 2-5 | 97-7 2-3 
Stiicinge Weert. AT, eee Ae 99,954 | 3,326 | 96-8 3-2 | 96-7 3-3 | 97-0 3-0 
LRIPSLES CR ort RAS RE ote ee ake =e Ai 55,287 | 1,326 | 97-7 2-3 | 97-6 2-4 | 97-5 2-5 
eWay seed Mek) ee Remi Ieee 37, 266 142 | 99-6 0-4 | 99-6 0-4 | 99-7 0-3 
Services (as specified below)...................... 37,045 | 36,836 | 50-1 49-9 | 49-6 50-4 | 48-2 51-8 
Hotels and restaurants............000....000.., 22,503 | 12,161 | 51-5 48-5 | 51-0 49-0 | 50-1 49-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...:................ 7,426 | 11,877 | 38-5 61-5 | 37-5 62-5 | 38-6 61-4 
LAO C Se een ete es te eke ook Ce oe ee 184,305 |107,697 | 63-1 36-9 | 63-4 36-6 | 61-6 38-4 
USL Meentige ARES GOR Sea wh he Pac ce ee: 5 120,071 | 88,964 | 57-4 42-6 | 57-8 42-2 | 55-5 44-5 
WRI CRB: Sie Ait ak, Meet o. eee ae 64,234 | 18,733 | 77-4 22-6 | 77-0 23-0 | 76-8 23-2 
Eight Leading Industries........................ 1,534,861 |431,547 | 78-1 21-9 | 78-0 22-0 | 78-2 21-8 
MIM ARCO ee, ei ah bo neu Hae OCUE ae enone: 49,282 | 441,397 | 52-6 47-4 | 52-7 47-3 | 53-0 47-0 
Banks and trust companies..................... 26,175 | 26,861 | 49-4 50-6 | 49-4 50-6 | 49-4 50-6 
Brokerage and stock market operations........ 2,403 1,323 | 64-5 35-5 | 64-3 35-7 | 64-7 85:3 
: FNSULANGO; 0. ean. she. een. SEERA ek 20,704 | 16,213 | 56-1 43-9 | 56-5 43-5 | 56-9 43-1 
Al Industries !:402 5, Sere eee. ret 1,584,143 |475,944 | 76-9 23-1 | 76-9 23-1 | 77-1 22-9 
ee 
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TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to_C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Man- Durable Durable 

factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
4 no. no. no, cts. cts. cts. 
*April 1, 43-6 44-2 42-7 70-4 78-0 60-9 
April A; 44-4 44-6 44-2 68-4 75-1 61-8 
April i; 43-2 43-4 43-1 77-6 84-8 70-5 
*April 1, 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
lan..." 1; 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Feb. 1, 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Mar. nF, 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
April 1, 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
May 1, 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 | 90-7 
June 1, 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
July; 41-8 49-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
Aug. 1, 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Sept. 1, 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
‘Oct. 1; 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
Sar Lip BORO e co ehete hit as sete ewe 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
DGG Wehd J UEO Rsk oe staal i aieste vee 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
ath, CEL ee SOO bcc asta ents tg 2 abe ayo ols 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Web seeker LPOOlL ae atetda Pes Ose ra, Oe 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
MS EPL LOBOS . lo cetcta dee hee s tas bs 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
AM Pile, 10OU ee leg meas hes Seg ses oa 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-8 110-0 93-6 


*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 
1, and by the Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1945, and April 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7._WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures! Durable Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

MA priler Lae lost vee teh og cae dL eeea> «i- 32.48 30.69 35.78 34.48 28.73 26.07 
ADT whee | LOSOrn ccm vareee cs «has 8 “piss 32.69 30.37 35.34 33.49 30.30 27.32 

(ADE e) Bee LOS Ce cae sinclesta ca et er ieee +f 35.87 33.52 38.59 36.80 33.38 30.39 

MADE L Sg OSS ci un cetae clits +o opine 15 39.46 37.02 41.87 39.96 37.19 33.99 
TIGH. La ehat LOMO AG ea Os COE SE Oey ni3 42.12 39.46 45.23 42.97 39.19 35.90 
PP inkekng Lok Capt cctre tetas + Lorene +s 44.04 41.70 47.17 45.36 41.12 38.13 

atin Los LOAD se chin nous es aeis be thee a 44.27 41.97 47.43 45.49 41.30 38.26 

ADT etl nm LOS clots aistts'sg sates ole ok x49 44.27 42.13 47.43 45.66 41.30 38.47 

MSY: cake LORD ciate siskmreue topes nels oteeir <0 44.31 41.91 47.30 45.35 41.49 38.37 

JONG aoe LWA G ccale aisles ceca vee vee" 43.16 40.43 46.00 43.77 40.49 37.06 

DULY ee lne BOR Gan cleo cone Oe KER SP hap w sis 43.95 41.42 47.26 45 24 40.90 37.62 

PAT ae lee LOAD cpa wins aerebee e+ aise tl 43 .90 41.40 46.90 44.84 41.15 37.99 

Septiiny Lae LOAG. slets.ersutaccucn bi» vce mumleie ss 44.05 41,72 47.35 45.31 41.12 38.15 

Oct Ve LBOONG. Mins Wage 91k cies aco prerare ss 0H 44.72 42.40 48.20 46.35 41.63 38.68 

Movepmlne 0040r Js. apace erie se renr >: 44.95 42.59 48.15 46.22 42.09 39.21 

1B Ye wed len Gi {27.4 peli Ea a ae Pa Rear 45.23 42.90 48.62 46.74 42.21 39.25 

ALN Bp tell be He papel a Mey ti ee eae 43 .42 40.34 46.61 44.05 40.52 36.79 
eid a Lae ees ice Baa eae eee Sie Os 45.25 42.68 48.33 46.21 42.49 39.26 

Mar. 1, th els Seas, eaten 45.68 43.10 48.94 46.77 42.74 39.57 

ATI tae late RDU ies aidka cre tego be gel == 46.01 43.57 49.34 47.30 43 .00 39.87 


*See footnote to Table C-6. 1Exclusive of electric light and power. 


TABLE C-8.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

— April 1, | March 1,| April 1, April 1, | March 1, | April 1, 

1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 

ro foylelea i Le aC ate Ge DABOOM DIDS CDRS itr ne anny aOR iT 44-1 43-2 43-9 92-2 91-6 87-7 
Wew Branawitk... 0.992. 80. cee. ab eee ec ewee 45-3 45-4 45-0 90-8 90-2 89-6 
Quebec. ch AO. ee cesses vemiaie cess steers ce teees 44-4 44-1 44-4 91-5 91-1 89-2 
CATIO- Le cei eels cB oleae OLN. cee et ee 42-2 41-9 42-3 107-4 107-0 103-0 
Se et PRS hc.6 GUnITEE IBAA LE DBE ODDn. Docent oOone 43-0 43-1 42-9 98-6 97-8 95-5 
Saskatchewan 43-4 43-3 42-8 103-8 104-2 99-0 
ALSBEG he. Picante. cae ee a eee tee MEE SESS ae 43-0 42-7 42-9 102-5 102-8 99-2 
British Columbia 38-6 38-2 38-6 121-3 121-7 118-8 
MiGnireniaey Se cee ie cA EE os RE kt SE 43-0 42-5 43-0 96-7 96-2 94-1 
Bite) ae, She ee eee ere eee 41-2 40-7 41-2 . 106-2 105-6 102-3 
Hamilton.. 40-8 40-8 42-9 119-2 118-4 109-1 
Winnipeg..... 42-6 42-7 42-4 97-8 97-0 94-7 
Vancouver 37-8 37-5 38-0 119-8 119-4 116-2 


TABLE C-9.-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Average 
Hours per Week | Hourly Earnings Average 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries mr —_— —— 
Apr. 1 Mar, 1|Apr. 1)Apr. 1/Mar. 1|Apr. 1 Apr. 1)Mar. 1|Apr. 1 
1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 
no. no. no cts.| cts.| cts. $ $ 
Manufacturingy .<).. fof. Acedia. vscths bred sentra nee 42-8) 42-5) 42-9] 101.8) 101.4) 98.2] 43.57] 43.10] 412.13 
*Durable manufactured goodS...........cseueecesce.0. 43-0) 42-6] 43-2] 110.0] 109.8} 105.7] 47.30] 46.77] 45 66 
Non-durable manufactured goods...................... 42-6] 42-5/ 42-6) 93.6] 93.1] 90-3] 39.87] 39.57] 38.47 
Animal products—edible.............0cceececeeceucee. 43-2} 42-0} 42-9] 102-3] 101.5} 95.8] 44.19] 42.63] 41.16 
Dairy PrOduetas | h.ctvik ehewnr sats eee ee 46-1) 46-7) 47-4) 78.1] 77-6] 74.2] 36.00] 36.24] 35.17 
Moat productes iit tt a hec.dcakoohem xc Lee 43-5} 41-8! 42-6) 111.7] 110.6] 105.3] 48.59] 46.23] 44.86 
eather products... 2.1.04 ons oot oh ere cee ee 40-2) 40-5} 41-6) 77.1) 76.8] 74.0] 30.99] 31.10] 31.78 
Leather bonts and shoes..........:0csceleccecce cess 39-7] 40-1} 42-0} 74.7] 74.0] 71.0] 29.66] 29.67] 2: 82 
pLumber products; ...cthe ass cineca ect ee 41-9} 41-6} 41-7) 93.0] 93.1] 89.8] 38.97] 38.73] 37 15 
Rough and dressed lumber......./.éscs+.+--..0.2, 41-2) 40-9] 41-2} 98.5] 99.0! 95.0] 40.58] 40.49] 39. '4 
45-1) 44-1) 41-6] 79-2! 78.5! 80.6] 35.72] 34.62] 33.4 
42-3) 42-5) 42-4) 87.8] 87.7] 85.4] 37.14! 37.27] 36.21 
44-5) 44-5) 44-7] 86.8] 87.0] 84.3] 38.63! 38.72] 37.68 
43-2) 43-3] 42-4) 79.5! 79.6! 77.9] 34.34] 34.47] 33.03 
44-9} 44-6) 42-9] 96.6] 96.1] 94.2] 43.37] 42.86] 40.41 
40-8] 40-9} 40-0} 80.1] 78.6] 77.9] 32.68] 32.15] 31.16 
*3] 44-4) 43-8) 79.7] 80.0] 76.3] 35.31] 35.52! 33.42 
*8| 42-1) 41-2) 68.9] 68.5] 66.2] 29.49] 28.84] 97.97 
0} 44-9} 44-7/ 111.4) 110.7] 107.9] 50.13] 49.70] 48.2 
6) 48-7) 48-0} 114.3} 114-3] 113.8] 55.55] 55.66] 54.62 
8) 42-4) 42-1) 88.7! 88.0! 83.7] 37.96] 37.31] 35.24 
8) 40-7) 40-8} 121-1) 119.1] 112.2] 49.41] 48 47] 45.78 
1] 41-2! 41-5) 108.9] 107.8] 105.1] 44.76 44.41) 43,62 
*5] 41-4) 41-6] 81.5) 81.2) 79.1] 33.82] 33.62 32.91 
*O| 44-3) 44-1] 85.2) 84.8] 83.1] 37.49] 37.57] 36.65 
3:4) 43-4) 43-1) 86.4] 86.2] 85.4! 37.50] 37.41] 36.81 
*4| 43-7| 43-9} 80.9] 80.6] 78.7] 35.11] 35.22] 34.55 
*6) 46-4) 45-7] 86.6) 85.7] 84.1] 39.49] 39.76] 38 43 
*6} 40-4) 40-7) 75.8! 75.7] 73.2] 30.77] 30.58] 29.79 
-7| 38-1) 88-8] 78.5) 78.21 75.8! 30.38 29.79] 29.41 
1} 42-4) 41-0} 89.4} 87.2] 83.9] 36.74] 36.97] 34.40 
8) 42-2) 42-3) 102.5] 102-2) 98.9] 43.87] 43.13] 41.83 
8} 41-0} 41-4) 108.4} 108.2} 103.7] 45.31] 44.36] 42.93 
3] 43-3! 43-6] 102.3] 101.8] 98.2) 44.30] 44.08] 42 82 
*2) 41-1) 41-0) 85.2] 84.9] 81.7] 35.10] 34.89] 33.50 
*6) 45-4) 45-4) 100.6} 100.1] 96.0] 45.87] 45.45 43.58 
1) 46-3) 45-2) 98.1) 96.6] 91.8! 45.22] 44.73] 41.49 
3-41 47-1) 46-4) 100.3] 100.2] 95.5] 46.54] 47.19] 44.31 
5] 41-1) 41-4) 113.3] 112-1] 109.7] 47.02] 46.07] 45.42 
0} 41-6) 43-3} 126.7} 126.4} 120.3] 53.21] 52.58] 52.09 
3°3) 42-7) 43-7) 115.3) 115.1] 110.1] 49.92] 49.15] 48.11 
9! 43-0) 45-2) 121.8] 120.9] 112.5] 52.25! 51.99] 50.85 
‘7| 42-9! 45-4) 123.7] 123.3] 113.7] 52.82] 52.90] 51.62 
3) 42-8) 43-8) 107.9] 107.2} 102.9] 46.72] 45.88] 45.07 
*6| 40-2) 43-2) 125.2} 124.5] 114.8! 49.58] 50.05] 49.59 
‘7| 43-6] 48-7] 118.2} 118.4] 115.0] 52.84] 51.62] 50.26 
2) 45-0) 45-6] 112.0] 112-5] 111.9] 51.74] 50.63] 51.03 
+2] 42-1) 41-6] 126.9] 126.1] 122.0] 54.82] 53.09] 50.75 
4) 44-1) 44-0) 111.1] 111.5] 102.0} 49.33] 49.17] 44 88 
1} 39-5) 42-7] 109.4] 110.2] 107.1] 46.06] 43.53] 45.73 
2) 41-9) 42-6) 112.0) 111.5] 103.7] 47.26] 46.72] 44.18 
3-1] 42-7) 43-2) 100.1] 99.5} 97.8] 43.14] 42.49] 42.95 
*1} 43-8) 42-6] 115.8} 114.7] 109.1] 51.07] 50.24! 46.48 
+5] 41-6) 42-9) 104.7] 104.4] 100.0] 44.50] 43.43] 42.90 
3-7| 43-8) 43-8] 109.8] 109.5] 105.8] 47.98] 47.96] 46.34 
5} 45-2) 45-0) 118.5) 118.4] 115.2] 58.92] 53.52] 51.84 
6} 42-7) 44-1) 100.7} 101.1] 99.3] 42.90] 43.17] 43.79 
6] 43-0) 42-5) 108.8] 108.1] 102.5] 46.35] 46.48] 43.56 
+2) 42-0) 42-1) 121.9] 121.0] 116.4] 51.44] 50.82] 49.00 
“4! 41-1) 41-0} 130.5] 129.6] 124.5] 54.03] 53.27] 51.05 
Products: +3: 4.4306 ae oe 41-6] 41-7/ 42-2! 88.1] 87.6] 82.7] 36.65] 36.53] 34.90 
i LOLLT 216 Co". aa ah i el Ree ie 43-7) 43-8) 42-3] 120.7) 120.7] 117.5] 52.75] 52.87] 49.70 
Ce rte aeRO «coe ins hdcvanenc cde ae 39-2] 39-0} 36-6] 131.3] 130.8] 127.3] 51.47] 51.01] 46.59 
Metallic OLE R isin stalin later Tey eile Gas MOR eT eee 46-1} 46-2) 45-5) 119.0} 119.0] 115.1] 54.86] 54.98] 52.37 
Non-metallic minerals Kexceptrooal) 7. )2.550. ae ee 44-0) 44-5} 42-6] 109.8] 109.7] 105.8] 48.31] 48 82] 45.07 
Meer aTaen Teta a pis atch vie ahs hears ac nee 45-5) 45-6) 45-5) 104.3) 103.7] 98.4] 47.46] 47.29] 44.77 
NIA vs swfei eM DMoe 6 ocd AANA ee 40-3) 40-0) 40-5) 112.2] 111.7] 108.9] 45.22] 44.68] 44.10 
pisciclv a, ee Ae eR eens ate 40-9} 45-2) 39-1) 90.0) 88.7] 87.6] 36.81] 40.09] 34.25 
Seven ete dis cm ates » «ace cae 43-0) 42-8) 42-6) 65.2} 66.3! 63.0] 28.04) 28.38] 26.84 
SG6s. 50: 43-8] 44-0} 43-4) 64.0] 65.4] 62.3] 28.03] 28.78] 27.04 
SOUR OO Ic. (cee? 41-4) 40-5! 41-2] 67.6! 68.1] 64.7] 27.99] 27.58] 26.66 


Bureau of Statisties has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 
g heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 
, 1950, 238.9; March 1, 1950, 239-8; April 1, 1950, 240-4; at April 1, 1949, 


2 Chiefly street and electric railways. : 
8 For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5, 
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TABLE C-10._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and - 
Research Branch, Department of Labour.) 
———————————— 


A Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
ENO Average Average ‘ 
Date Be aaah Hourly Weekly Average Cost sae 
Past Waste Earnings Earnings Weekly of Weekly 
Earnings Living Bienihad 
cts $ 
Monthly Average 1945...........-.----- 45-0 69-4 31.23 103-3 96-7 106-8 
Monthly Average 1946...........--++--- 43-2 70-0 30.24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
Monthly Average 1947.............+-++: 43-0 80-2 34.46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
Monthly Average 1948..... CaS Behe eK . 42-7 91-3 38.99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949..........-.....-- 42-4 98-6 41.81 138-4 130-1 106-4 
Week preceding:— 
January Le 43-2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February 1, 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March r 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 1, 43-2* 89-0 38.45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May i 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June 1; 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July i 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August I 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 1, 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October i 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November 1, 43-1 95-5 | 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December 1, 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January Lp 43 -2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February 1, 42-9 | 97-2 | 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March I 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April a; 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May if 41-8* 98-6 41.21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June i 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July I; 41.8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August 1, 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September 1, 42-4 98-4 41,72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October be 42-7 99-3 42.40 140°3 131-2 106-9 
November 1, 42-8 99-5 42.59 140°9 130°8 107-7 
December 1, ! 42-9 $1-000 42.90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January a 1, 1950..........5-s- 42-6* $1-011 43 .07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February 1, 1950..........--::%- 42-3 $1-009 42.68 141-2 130°7 108-0 
March Te Rr cmeincabr orice 42-5 $1-014 43.10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April i TODOS: asin a AURA 42-8 | $1-018 43.57 144-2 132-7 108-7 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes have been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946= 100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 
hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34. 

() Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST 
OF MONTH 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


UNFILLED VACANCIES UnpLaceD APPLICANTS 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

June RGAR MR cele Oe ea eo ates 123,691 50,055 173,746 46,309 23,597 69,906 
June LOSES RP SR a ers Pee eas 67,314 46,794 114, 108 170,149 40, 255 210,404 
June TOATA Mii ao och pes tieleaian <2 62,770 39,870 102,640 94,170 32,311 126,481 
June TOES REI Mas ioece caters. 37,126 23,240 60,366 92,606 38,319 130, 925 
January” © 19490 Sci od seers eee os 11,996 13,063 25,059 . 150,474 36, 185 186, 659 
February 1949 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March 10, 187 13,544 23,731 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
April 14,444 16,816 31,260 195, 559 50, 961 246, 520 
May 21,673 21,840 43,513 158,794 44,932 203,726 
June 23,539 24,035 47,574 113, 489 41,359 154, 848 
July 20,679 21,775 42,454 103,275 44,216 147,491 
August 18,043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
September 1949........--.-.--seeeeeeee 19,940 22,620 42,560 97,684 39, 667 137,351 
Wetoberw 61949. eters saree Leeder ae 20, 837 20,629 41,466 101, 504 42,543 143,047 
November 1949.0: . 0S... 2 cece e eee. 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
December 1949...........:202eceeeeees 10,400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56, 439 220,784 
Januaty ne 1 OSQsc se. cena m= eam 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 273,957 
Pebruary 1950). 00... 6 6.0.52 - ces eeenes 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74,557 375,596 
March AGO bette enti ai tnt FIIEND alo. 9,614 11,429 21,043 300,352 75,646 375, 998 
April ROO cae ie Measciid tacts eaie'ars 06> 11, 967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428,291 

May LOBOS eee nite cide tnon Paice’ s's% 18,635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387, 841 
June POBOU rita wie a eiienes rein exes 25, 038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 


1) Latest figures subject to revision. : . ; ‘ 
f rhs cae includes 57,383 persons (53,903 male and 3,480 female) who were claiming supplementary benefit but w ho 


were not registered with N.E.S. at February 28. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 4, 1950 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Industry 


Male 


Hurd DEL eels fice MAG ate = aie cise Ree chee 


Ay Ui Cee ee eee oe ee 


Personal 


Change from 
March 30, 1950 


Female Total 
Absolute | Percentage 
571 2,339 +989 +73-3 
3 733 +375 +104-7 
1 418 +277 +196°5 
2 275 +100 +57-1 
oe 40 —2 48 
11 743 —30 —3-9 
1 60 -17 —22-1 
1 35 —20 —36-4 
«eM siyscae 213 —129 —37-7 
ar oe ae 284 +191 +205-4 
4 132 —65 —33-0 
5 19 +10 +111-1 
3,107 7,127 +1, 446 +25-5 
285 870 +322 +58-8 
1,712 2,001 —3 —0-2 
92 669 +286 +74-7 
187 538 +53 +10-9 
101 289 +36 +14-2 
26 59 +23 +63-9 
24 163 +100 +158-7 
135 211 —39 —15-6 
38 171 +55 +47-4 
51 420 +141 +50°5 
58 399 +205 +105-7 
81 409 +120 +41°5 
159 336 +41 +13-9 
158 592 +106 +21-8 
771 2,644] = 44,471 4125-4 
104 1,662 +942 +130-8 
221 424 —124 —22-6 
2,224 4,882 +1,018 +26-3 
454 1,245 +102 +8-9 
1,770 3,673 +916 +33:7 
1,034 2,007 +344 +20-7 
8,024 11,441 +3,552 +45-0 
425 1,385 +269 +24-1 
3,781 3,995 +1, 053 +35-8 
3,460 4,747 +1, 988 +72-1 
358 1,314 +242 +22-6 
15,376 34,002 +9,983 +41-6 
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TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT MAY 4, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


UNFILLED VACANCIES UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers...............- 859 403 1,262 4,794 1,043 5, 837 
Rnoridal Workorels. <hcc Fe ins vt cadeee cs «cack Tan oc. 1,450 3,485 4,935 9,945 18,273 28,218 
Ralce (Wor enero atkcccien dd diab tates shee Fos Sane t area ween 2,125 1,209 3,334 5,154 11,048 16, 202 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,195 7,363 8,558 19,147 13,916 33,063 
CHEROI eee ee Hs OSs ora hay pees oe Tee 5 eee 36 1 37 3,817 43 3,860 
Agriculture and Fishing.......... bade 1,896 8 1,904 3,865 1,023 4,888 
Skilled and semiskilled Workers..............5....-. 6,074 2,238 8,312 135, 148 16,480 151, 628 
Food and kindred products.................++055 104 46 150 1,876 1,073 2,949 
Textiles, Clothing, CbOs. 2... i cotere scree een ie ate 152 1, 687 1,839 3,047 9,382 12,429 
Lumber and wood products............6.--++00- 972 6 978 35,730 182 35,912 
Pulp; paper ald. printing. .: 1225018 2. -..> sine -.. 124 12 136 681 509 1,190 
Meatheriand Products. dace ns < wd esse ae cole «vie 45 73 118 1,759 1,023 2,782 
Stone, clay and glass products................+-- 37 7 44 358 56 414 
Metalworking .i'a5: 80 is «cd i ORE ds ca Chee ws 710 29 739 11, 209 599 11,808 
POGOe AOS ec Sa css hc Ged sake acts ah Ee ee 78 57 135 2,134 355 2,489 
Transportation equipment n.e.C.............-26- 20. ih. stmt wie 10 691 117 808 
EINES Power vc dup eae hoa poh 6 ORE ones ote ee clan we ZA atte ees 124 Da tt a eet ae 2,580 
erg ite, fi a) ar See nee ee B20 Ne swas esas 1,322 32,504 11 32,515 
Transportation (except seamen)................-. 779 6 785 18,752 62 18,814 
Communications and public utility.............. BB hs teres na 28 810 819 

TET Ade Ane BEFVICR des 551 5 ste aw css le ie oy ee 295 218 513 2,039 1,117 3,216 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,068 68 1,136 12,955 1,553 14,508 

BU GTOUIBGNY vis iatars us ccarscs Win rare 8 hash a musfe los 0. #0, sfe ois. oisickane Ste 81 14 95 503 237 2,740 
IApprentiClS leis 6. cS dsc ecb eeeclewescceeseecieces 147 15 162 5,520 135 5,655 
MAIC WOPKONE wits ote sac vve BE sie acts lee sites ees 6 5,000 679 5,679 128,174 15,971 144,145 
Food and tobacco 116 106 222 3,368 4,406 7,774 
Lumber and lumber products hats 160 15 175 8,533 394 8,927 
Metalworking yer ee ciics.0505 0.08 Bafa Sea 305 12 317 3,725 299 4,024 
PAA PUGHIGI Ss cia 5 RO es oc ros Ree wis oly ae ease yy ial Pe 1,317 21,854 3 21,857 
Other unskilled workers.............0.+-2eee0e:: 8,102 546 3,648 90,694 10, 869 101, 563 
PRS G AM oe ea ee oir ceo, < IRIs on oho, Salalerery: ab acs 18,635 15,386 34,021 | 310,044 77,797 387,841 


TABLE D-4._AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Industry 


MER THI CHC URIETR sok dec cds aac es SOO er eke Seance ak 
Food and kindred products F 
Textilesyapparel, etG: 2.5. s.r vee ss oe cons sr ese cnesan ree cenaemes shecee ses 
Lumber and finished lumber products...........-.seeeceeerecereecceeceues 
Pulp and paper products and printing. ....... 20-6. cece eee e ee eee ee ee ee eee ees 
Chemicalsiand allied products... :.......-ccsceccscseweccccccdoeuccreseness 
Products of petroleum and coal.............. esse eee e eee n eee e eee eee nes 
Rubber products.......0-:..-cececcecececncer cence secetenseseereesenrecas 
Leather and products.......--.0.0c cece cece cece nce e reece etenenseeeeeaees 
Stone, clay and glass products.............0-0ceeee cece ence tence tere eeenees 
Tron and steel and products...........--seec eee c ence ene nent eee e ee eeceeeees 
Non-ferrous metals and products............000-ceeeee senescence eset eeeeeee 
IMs Ghi tne, Foe bos cava cme tos biee ini oe Alinfe's ore.e => eam mote o\e.0 b.0.0iGlb (aie. 0100'p oni 
Electrical equipment and products..........--. 6-6 cece eee eee e teen eee eee 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.........+-.+++e0eeseees 

TEOTISETUCEIODH es he Rein eas IRE es oto ster eiklolals aveiviatee Gipldhsieisisia winielaleiene deem ens 

Transportation and storage....... 0.22... se eee ete eee eee e cere eet e een eeeees 

Communications, and Other Public Utilities 

MTG LEIA GERD ere che croatia ape: ela era PC Ries ci-t ctece Gelato eis )sjele wa niee'Ss gab oie arMeO gO sete 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate... 

BErViCel 2% )=/% a aan ae tae « abbas als «artes 


A MAG TR CLUES ERA OS fie cca cardi ete ed eI =. sipicke « intents voi 0) 010 alblaje 8 s)ei0¢ aleiein's cinie os os 


Weekly Average 


Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 

1,164 909 750 
726 318 266 
315 303 239 
4,560 4,604 3,033 
768 779 498 
793 757 74 
562 539 398 
337 350 213 
196 222 139 

38 35 23 

80 62 41 

99 96 60 

141 155 102 
315 317 217 
226 206 151 
325 329 235 
184 178 106 
496 579 376 
2,903 2,885 2,242 
1,110 1,016 721 
186 2 126 
2,768 3,037 1,699 
439 383 173 
6,597 6,004 4,184 
20,768 19,659 13,433 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS MARCH 31 TO MAY 4, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JUNE 1, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 
Office Reported! Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced | Unplaced 
during end of during to end of as at 
period period period | vacancies} Regular Casual period t June 1 
foundland............... 128 41 4,256 123 ral 1 22,373 19,702 
pee SOOM Ses aiclesctrtere ate crore'| a-oRtete oh aceyell' a eanetieres 887 li dasseacn locsete tered daeeeeeee 3,850 2,822 
Grand Falls... SB. | Zoethrtte cr 571 3 LM) eoteste cs 2,965 2,461 
ee JObn 'Siec vec t 125 41 2,798 120 70 1 15, 558 14,419 
Prince Edward Island... 560 356 729 345 191 75 2,521 1,507 
Charlottetown. . ; ae 301 160 467 231 126 61 1,454 737 
SUMMIINELBI AE yee esc ae seesaw vs 259 196 262 114 65 14 1,067 770 
Nova Scotia... 3,039 999 7,709 3,317 1,736 634 22,263 14, 447 
Amherst.... 222 2 495 232 210\9.:qh eee 1,190 522 
Bridgewater... Se ay 41 27 203 50 24 3 811 474 
ei Slifax eR. code coc teeee esis 1,241 708 2,912 1,506 595 404 5.450 4,835 
FLV CLTIOSS Jopriers avecissaolee bielecere): Gi WN ieate cereus. 135 6 OREN Woes eee 550 297 
Sent vitle steams cae ects sales 130 81 610 144 46 3 2,214 1,120 
MEA EMPOOL aa a civ wie cletele tetovs orate ate 29 6 98 29 OE ee BB rst nee 466 207 
New Glasgowssess ceeeccees. 391 57 760 501 299 70 3,175 2,240 
Shige s0 he ee ene Gon a aiae Did sisi meres 180 1 1 aul]itregts ato 468 204 
ORO Y thse datas civieiea tele alecaets 685 51 1,561 657 431 140 5,166 2,996 
BRALEA chee eee ls We ciarphetlimals ets 148 63 456 149 60 14 870 596 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 44 4 299 42 40) Hii cmeere 1,903 956 
New Brunswick.............. 2,738 735 11,128 2,813 1,680 546 29,888 16,258 
IBaGUrst; wet ste ieielei sterols evele-ctots 44 5 2,149 45 43 Bi 4,857 3, 866 
CAMpbellCOn. Fe cise le vw cleeleie 96 31 995 96 44 32 3,312 624 
UGTA SEO Ech aes seistolete.ste's vis 412 120 495 331 291 1 2,704 831 
IRTEGETICUON ie sc0e0 cic celelsiee ss 317 124 495 278 136 68 1,276 758 
INTINGO Ss ce et rae aca cit 109 2 320 143 105 2 781 714 
IM OnGEON. Jaisietcietee sie eth stovalet on 1,017 216 2,468 1,100 536 328 6,376 3,179 
ENG WGASHIONsa netic ioischice- vel 48 9 848 55 43... | wee 3,142 862 
PANE UONT otsccets carers ne os 559 189 2,722 598 364 101 4,480 3,521 
Bie stephens... accents. 35 13 278 68 50 2 1,615 1,527 
SU RSES So peasoeinic Spe seta cericim 36 18 118 31 15 3 499 191 
Wy OOCSROC Km isrecieraicwyoieeve-c19.0 vc 65 8 240 68 53 4 846 185 
VINCI CGR ceitciv.s.cioicisais'aieinsice 19,302 6,690 57,426 18,154 11,165 1,109 | 144,985 79,995 
PAR OSEOS pwr tonnes ciscuineeiy elses 45 26 132 25 102 eet hee: 374 260 
SCAUHATNOIS Re Seietectrel tle oo 5H 149 36 253 143 330 
Boekingham ac cvasteeieicaic abe 86 36 187 105 551 
AURDSCAL oer ms ecie isles cieieisiniers:« 18 8 1,491 13 693 
CTAndlersre sees teoenc eee 101 48 2,904 52 1,363 
PDICOHUMIS hess tas 2 oelaic soe 255 86 751 273 1,044 
GIDEA Ae cote se teeta nt LOR 530 11 293 
Drummondville............. 139 34 539 137 1,261 
ETSt ATM cicle a ete eitieie’d.a 80 49 164 54 405 
READ Vite aecineet st aistiveee-e'et 194 41 514 261 751 
ERY cies ota ae elahelsteatarevin ea ieiee 561 155 1,328 479 1,656 
GIGUL Os sets siete .oicigocwieidie Eee 105 82 732 145 1,270 
MORCULETO sree ces ccice saueicees 109 36 508 91 1,133 
ACUULO Mitt glee npisisiciceleies 130 30 228 123 302 
Wea Mal alesse dccsicee oust 22 8 1,371 16 463 
A ULROAUG cre n nice sisi ec apeteiie 519 134 686 240 380 
MIUES Tea iat stetainie gia%s Diesels See 178 69 1,052 183 1,989 
MVPAUAN GL. tate Mee scslvis «sin shes 98 56 1,229 64 1,348 
IMIGRANTIC. doin eipciaeis’s sone, - 80 21 338 58 310 
Mont Laurier,............... 20 9 271 21 187 
IMONtMAGNY. cat cc eececeee : 318 17 1,094 267 . 824 
MOnGreal) acl c uaisoh:ce oan 10,141 3, 888 19,264 8,778 32,313 
PONG PAULO eames scisscanen’s « 61 410 56 734 
SD EDEG mean ecieinrsisin ssieeee 1,422 563 4,236 1,719 6,936 
PLEIN OUSKT ce ss Saiecsiee bates 1 9 2,814 17 2,100 
Riviere du Loup............. 38 19 3,481 23 3,213 
PONV Eee omens aee eas chan. 209 65 948 263 970 
PiPA@ALDO.ets cise cee ates 201 39 251 191 285 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 112 17 223 110 270 
us E NOLS tee cccaee siemens « 155 44 230 140 557 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 97 45 472 132 2,277 
Ste ELVacinthGrisess <3 scenes = 429 126 479 423 928 
Sus VAN omen eee sod vane’ 235 87 564 189 843 
Bb WerOMe taste siss cme cle 255 64 601 223 °722 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 15 3 615 19 397 
Shawinigan Falls............ 280 45 1,151 515 1,491 
Sherbrookew.ses.see<38 cote 859 195 1,680 865 2,375 
HOTEL |. syclssetene a nech eee 89 30 357 118 673 
Thetford Mines.............. 183 73 573 209 1,027 
Mhree Riverss.. cc... scsccees 410 116 1,236 653 2,918 
RYE NTS Td OY Sy nate ee Lie ner ead oe 107 45 518 78 679 
Walley field icsccmeicts oases sa 372 84 657 353 953 
Wictoriavilless.steocccscshore 401 148 364 319 566 
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TABLE D-5._ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS MARCH 31 TO MAY 4, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JUNE 1, 1950 


Vacancies 
Regis- 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered 
during end of during 
period period period 
45,662 21,982 54,567 
135 13 56 
623 177 456 
350 116 461 
BraceDiid@eseat...s- 6.600% 137 18 239 
PSTAIMPUCOM ES e oe. soso siolele ene § 147 70 164 
PANGIOVAS Gee ess<'p + calle nna 697 157 1,018 
STOCK VLG Stic « cicica oi, u0 o's 153 1 224 
WArIOvOM PIRES! vihich:« shergacsi's « 39 4 219 
(ha thameeeey aries «ston oees <5 461 80 731 
CODOUTRM eter siers stems ¢ 267 25 301 
Collingwood Lona. .cdietotes 179 2 185 
Pornwally Mees vac bie a ounces 455 36 639 
IM Grtt TiO Weise s hebleare +s 188 35 117 
ort Brancest. oc. acre ee 96 61 194 
BBigrt: Williatiis ie 2 odoinn ws 250 57 999 
CRA toe doe Sater kale > wis uncaiayoee oes 287 97 605 
GiananOGuGiie. «<5 cues. s<. 47 3 76 
Od GRICE: Bee © aletareisinioes siarevis 152 73 71 
(EC legit AAaerae Aare 391 202 513 
ETAT EGRN er sisido vier e cole Ads 2,946 936 4,765 
Iawkesbutye, ee. «.. decouk «« 110 34 198 
ANG ArKOLE Seve seit ccdels siata.s 217 7 382 
Kapuskasing. . 295 11 360 
WK GHOFE Maan 0 oie voi v/s0 : 49 96 288 
IKTNGSbONs hate scissile sini eins: 750 119 1,189 
Kirkland Lake.............. 182 50 570 
Kitchener Waterloo.......... 889 238 738 
PeamimngtONen ss. ces odeecese. 234 28 418 
bth 06 |S ae ee ar See OAD ONGODG 95 32 165 
HSCOW OL oe ti ciersietah ssiersielnirie= 94 85 85 
NGG COn a dovectec cele’ atalste(a'scc.0 2,395 1,356 2,312 
BVI Tcbla Cl Settle aiciece \e'ale svefaverea 356 113 169 
INS TeGHOG a. seteiacis init clelaisieistele 75 12 82 
ING WL OF OMUO rice ocisisc'slabyse'ee 810 298 760 
Niagara: Halls’. (0.\.% acts oo. 210 29 552 
IN OLED BA Viet v:cicle.0-0 ch cic vis'e' 419 157 588 
(OSU ERE Ao eeepc re-open 319 40 276 
Oshawa. cere tie css <ielelelaie vies 936 270 1,349 
(OTs etn BOPeneOn OArcebe 2,284 876 2,179 
Owen SOUNGsS esc crs seb e- 0i0 259 49 441 
Parry Sound s..22..0 <0. oo 78 5 83 
IPSNrOK Oe ccsicidtinresls 6 peice 444 181 563 
TAT RAM OB) oh URE oad ae 169 27 162 
Peterborough 576 153 765 
ICEON 5a 73 17 76 
Port Arthur.... 1,954 1,550 1,160 
Port Colborne...... en 48 18 232 
PTOSCOLE Me meta orenecacn nnn 145 30 100 
IRIGUIES Wales isis ai diajeisieieleleis siete 177 26 226 
ee Oat Nat NOS 07 a6 ac eiee vans 768 146 1,142 
St. Thomas 282 126 393 
SA INIA Heb ein « aig agi eew tis ehelatere- 429 132 409 
Sault Ste. Marie 405 167 606 
SiseOane nee tic ce caanell aa tala. 203 95 569 
Sox Lookouticscccccssccuss 105 100 99 
Smiths Pallgicesess<anans+ 0s 86 21 184 
Stratior dances see een conees'sele 267 81 288 
Sturgeon Pals so. <secc. sees 129 8 323 
Sud bury tere aceite tos 0:5 1,298 692 1,280 
TMMINGees steedw ves! eee 50 99 1,005 
PEOLOULOL cea evecare cs oc news 15,926 11,490 14,351 
IT FONntON cine esis sessile o vie's's' 162 45 330 
WIROrtonhcremcsdseccicamcomss 69 59 113 
Wallaceburg...........+. eed 166 1 252 
Welling 5. Lee ecitieieie:s <inncete'nis 280 58 539 
IWeSbOn... « cellewiatelcln «sc c'ectviess.c 395 165 432 
Windsor... . Ss 1,260 199 3,540 
Woodstock....... Bs ass vie AVEStoas 284 156 211 
*Manitoba.:.0ct.s0.-2.>> sens 6,718 2,493 11,857 
SrandOn 5. doce pislesie's <1 Berhe.2 774 457 869 
Danphins 9, deeb ase ais semitete. 158 71 291 
WhiniPlon DRE eee. veclne ete 136 56 233 
Portage la Prairie......... S2 227 89 284 
PRONE AR Meier sae «int } ches: ere 114 55 53 
Winnipeg......0s0.00 es tO 809” | 1,765 10;127 


Applicants 

Referred Placements Unplaced |/Unplaced 

to end of as at 
vacancies} Regular Casual period June 1 
40,623 23,009 4,773 84,951 58,643 
171 124 1 188 82 
601 429 22 307 216 
420 172 65 957 806 
169 113 4 581 207 
141 93 7 199 110 
654 416 77 1,328 1,060 
163 139 ll 199 135 
46 BEF SNe Bhs 435 286 
470 306 80 801 434 
301 195 52 406 242 
183 180) ieee ears. pe 502 240 
470 377 25 1,787 1,052 
208 137 12 225 90 
68 43 4 390 151 
248 167 36 2,628 1,280 
219 132 29 741 561 
47 24 21 176 91 
108 84 8 17 129 
367 137 77 848 578 
3,147 1,386 658 6,719 5,513 
100 PP ts ts sisters 557 298 
183 134 10 268 167 
327 UD y ad ROCIO 323 113 
47 yy Sara 453 266 
788 547 46 1,201 1,086 
234 81 43 998 662 
931 550 140 803 616 
270 124 61 516 255 
158 75 10 437 261 
58 BD ceca tten ste 265 176 
2,395 1,153 280 1,470 1,157 
350 255 1 672 408 
79 59 1 248 95 
596 441 11 913 683 
182 119 46 | 1,256 747 
398 146 45 834 415 
331 249 32 747 432 
1,182 634 76 1,398 1,389 
2,044 964 423 4,248 3,269 
338 166 38 | 1,010 546 
92 46 yell 178 101 
355 234 14 897 515 
159 118 30 283 167 
589 394 5 1,462 953 
77 41 15 180 99 
472 421 4 3,343 1,863 
45 28 3 649 404 
156 Tore ee 276 158 
186 147 7 369 300 
734 497 97 2,050 1,673 
330 130 27 459 344 
452 260 20 681 301 
334 234 12 865 510 
182 84 21 651 384 
38 27 2 140 119 
83 38 29 395 193 
246 128 32 496 290 
137 98 20 1,155 869 
738 428 128 1,997 1,035 
652 341 92 1,598 1,054 
12,431 6, 805 1,424 16,522 14,814 
213 112 10 541 313 
76 BAY aisaisae 428 233 
174 156 9 380 204 
289 148 48 1,458 843 
376 207 3 447 326 
1,577 721 240 8,534 4,077 
238 128 27 309 197 
6,888 2,858 1,617 19,401 22,342 
617 382 15 1,240 793 
184 57 9 623 440 
171 87 18 145 148 
176 121 3 690 486 
37 die Varcthatsicictece 95 93 
5, 703 2,184 1,572 16, 608 20,382 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS MARCH 31 TO MAY 4, 1959: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JUNE 1, 1950 


Vacancies X Applicants, 
Regis- 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced | Unplaced 
during end of during to end of as at 


period period period | vacancies} Regular Casual period June 1 


Saskatchewan................ 5,348 1,949 6,542 5,445 2,907 693 9,748 5,310 
SEO VAN ites Mita cia ontionee rine 131 81 131 89 CO lea aepicesens 266 111 
NLOOSCISE We oem eL.san tne oe 444 218 654 432 247 23 1,335 754 
North Battleford............ 194 89 202 151 119 3 687 327 
prince Alberts. «cae cece 387 163 584 453 198 9 1,406 731 
Laker ahi ae or a ee 2,121 531 2,491 2,468 335 351 1,938 1,028 
DASKSFOON f Meek ys viocbin ne ce 1,501 566 1,807 1,437 679 256 2,270 1,359 
wilt Gurrents }. sccaceagee: 148 81 174 127 54 23 587 267 
ev DUTT. comes crak deck aes 164 61 133 102 81 4 200 112 
MCOFUCCOn Ne Ret. ere eee 258 159 366 186 119 24 1,059 621 

NA DET RO CRY Se, A Re 9,822 2,807 11,486 9,172 5,657 1,188 12,149 7,786 
SIAIT MOTE. ts )d Siete. eereleee cies: 139 34 163 114 19" | Eee whens 204 142 
(COUEET ae nad nO AIOE Sitio 3,859 962 4,448 3,768 2,239 434 4,088 2,675 
Drunghellorve. tech c tonnes. 148 29 171 119 119 whee ee 326 325 
Md monton sie ces eee. 3,755 1, 162 5,110 3,646 1,878 676 5,631 3,589 
TUGSON AS Mee a ae 146 33 108 86 AUT Le ees 137 141 
ethbridgane. oiscesthwcee. 1,471 415 1,015 LA 983 67 890 506 
Medicine Hat... 10s dances 124 76 239 125 ALD 1E hatin alec 512 232 
ted! Deer ie darccdicwhasaee. 180 96 232 137 90 11 361 176 

British Columbia 2,840 20,354 11,417 5,930 1,326 39,572 28,400 
Chilliwack...... 73 470 55 384 30 1,051 563 
COULtENSY te facie cenleaaives ac Je 18 110 70 176 3 402 215 
ran brooktemn. jo. chnweankone 11 148 28 13 IR RRE Cee ee 946 708 
Dawson Creek............... 8 20 154 103 99 1 211 134 
DUNCAN Re ees crcl Hotere 56 282 263 221 3 374 301 
WCamloopact ane c see e 54 431 162 127. We aota dat 447 298 
iSelowns. Sane xen en, ate 8 311 89 40 23 1, 288 475 
INATELING; sabe once oooh ooo 18 432 300 174 32 688 531 
INeison, $). Menno. sarek cones 38 201 167 114 Rape eco 814 354 
New Westminster 316 2,020 926 608 156 4,793 3, 787 
ReULICLON Ewen ices. || Mey |e ee 213 174 141 815 490 
Port Albernte. s. 500. sac 68 276 288 160 19 282 230 
Prince Georke.,..% i ockaesnc: 85 1,089 439 225 69 1, 133 731 
Prince, Ruperts... css 005s. 209 285 260 235 2 343 174 
EPINCOCON Men y= Anes cok; 3 140 82 60 5 158 106 
lac UR, Re <, «ees b>. ae 33 307 312 156 21 614 419 
WanGOUVer ete hoccaie ithe... 1,317 10,791 5, 887 2,147 761 20,710 15,972 
Rierrion, tc, eee. Ae ee oe 13 208 124 76 13 1,060 397 
BVACLON IAG. eee Ac neon oe 368 2,317 1,098 544 182 3,275 2,339 
Winitehorsers ss. t:.cisie haecec, 132 169 93 230 5 168 176 

Seatind a. oe teehee nce ds. 5 103,840 40,892 | 186,054 98,297 55,204 11,962 | 387,851 254,390 
LUO CS AEE (ae i ae eee 68, 437 22,834 | 136,261 64,329 40,312 6,313 | 310,046 184,328 
BCA] Osi, ORs ci Pe echoes 35,403 18,058 49,793 33,968 14,892 5,649 77, 805 70, 062 
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TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


1940—1950 
ee ee eee 
APPLICATIONS PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
653, 455 235, 150 888,595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
1,044, 610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739, 917 
1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493, 581 
1,464, 533 494,164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235,360 589,412 
1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1,197, 295 459,332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1, 295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
581, 408 193, 454 774, 862 120, 915 66, 426 187,341 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS 
FROM APRIL 1, 1949, TO APRIL 30, 1949 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1950 TO APRIL 29, 1950 


1949 1950 
Insured Insured 
. Employers Employers 

Region Registered Pecutee d Registered Roto a 

MA ALTEIINOS MEME. Lda ae cones tet «boc bate dek es de Eaters Snes 17,034 212, 490 19, 634 186, 008 
AJC DECs cad tere ls 24 other a Pee val Ue he. 55, 626 756, 425 58, 681 515, 020 
Ontario Hers seh et ee see eet 8 ee : : 76,944 1,117, 465 81, 567 810,370 
IPLAITIO GR MRP cea Cae eases g kh ak : 40, 130 398, 647 43,044 314, 155 
JES erh ihe Se | Re Ae ee Oc a ERS Airs ; 24, 467 275, 167 25, 443 193, 840 
Po Laldor CannGas.. -eecctte..cc Reet «3. aetuaew. « 214, 201 2,760, 194 228, 369 2,019, 393* 


*The tabular information has been subjected to an annual adjustment made necessary by the renewal of insurance 
books at the close of the 1949-50 fiscal year. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON ye atse SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF 
29, 1950 


6 days re 73 days 
: 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex ToraL ane days dave days days lect 
Newioana land) meee rate nc etenn os nae 582 120 38 100 158 57 109 
Male....... aeioaet ae ee ees 573 119 35 99 157 57 106 
Homalsnn nnn Soaegean: Ronee Gate We 9 1| 3 1 Laliahs telee 3 
OMAIG) SE. Sos Ae er as peer iie (le, Lec) (2,333) (138) (541) (2, 747) (2,741) (5, 662) 
CHerngls)). anne soe are ee vine (247) (30) (7) (13) (37) (48) (117) 
Prince Edward Island.............. 43 1,314 104 59 143 248 234 526 
IM along oe aeaeet face oe 1,051 79 50 119 182 194 427 
263 25 9 24 66 40 99 
14, 282 2,203 888 1, 733 2,698 2,263 4,497 
12,473 1,955 775 1,522 2,360 1,995 3, 866 
1,809 248 113 211 338 268 631 
12,718 2,277 799 1,435 2,428 1, 682 4,097 
10,937 2,026 717 1, 205 2,052 1,444 3,493 
1,781 251 82 230 376 238 604 
81, 543 12,594 6,725 10, 235 15, 540 11,778 24, 671 
62, 754 9,122 4,983 7,819 12,27 9,318 19, 237 
18, 789 3,472 1,742 2,416 3, 265 2,460 5,434 
63, 364 11,871 4, 667 6, 928 13,024 8,421 18, 453 
46, 671 8, 635 3, 254 4,875 10,170 6, 202 13,535 
16, 693 3, 236 1,418 2,053 2,854 2,219 4,918 
Mant tobe Samra mee nme ie wis. aeeie meets oe 13,991 } 2,223 918 1,425 2,275 2,175 4,975 
LEC) Oe date, a MEE Pn AR Cae ai. °= 9, 853 1,332 609 1,023 1, 613 1,588 3, 688 
CEST ETE peta a oe eee PE Tine LEGA TEE 4, 138 891 309 402 662 587 1, 287 
6,055 527 236 534 997 1,007 2,754 
4,680 360 186 411 730 780 2,213 
1,375 167 50 123 267 227 541 
9,998 2,749 600 1,368 1,747 1,197 2,337 
8, 227 2,500 485 1, 169 1,387 875 1,811 
1,771 249 115 199 360 322 526 
25,938 3,631 2,119 3,167 5, 205 3,914 7,902 
19, 037 2,616 1,722 2,373 3, 885 2,761 5, 680 
6,901 1,015 397 794 1,320 1, 153 2, 222 
BL OP ATEEReD LAW Sem ts kts cete gt ef aie 229, 785 38, 299 17,049 27,068 44,320 32, 728 70,321 
1 OR Ree aS Mee Aen Seber a age 176, 256 28,744 12,816 20, 615 34, 811 25, 214 54,056 
ROI 0 LR ok, SE db one Moe 53, 529 9,555 4,233 6, 453 9,509 7,514 16, 265 
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TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO APRIL, 1950 


— 1942 1943 1944 * 1945 1946 1947 1948(1) | 1949(2) 1950(1) 
SBNOALY.. coe she ve = + <llon emaricnas 4, 637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 109,311 | 140,305 196, 624 
H@bruary ene eeice =i 663 4, 822 12, 284 14, 990 59, 098 47, 141 88,016 | 108, 759 125, 511 
Marcle iis. sore acop 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43, 675 76,248 | 103, 402 133, 404 
April hoe geen ee 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 35, 859 59, 265 68,979 90, 123 
Mayr Seuss jase 2,799 2,027 4, 654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 G3; :6920) 2 eee 
NUNS Hales sere ae ms 4, 629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 53,114 
Fwy. ses 2, 668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20, 034 38,790 49, 586 
August...... ; 1,855 1,370 3,241 20, 557 25,115 17, 281 32, 182 57, 750 
September.......... 1,118 1,013 3,715 40, 473 28,555 25, 847 33,036 59, 080 
October...... 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34,743 43, 620 by O91 Non ae 
November....... : 1,748 2, 896 11, 798 53,325 37,111 47,372 78,119. ||" 124,'889) (a eee 
ecember:.......- 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57, 612 52,479 79,849 | 114,506 | 150,480 ]....... 

Total..... 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667] 464,450 | 749,994 |1,057, 127 545, 662 


1Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, APRIL, 1950 


F Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province . Not 
Entitled A Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to Enfitied to Pending 
Benefit Benefit Appeal 

Newfoundland................. 788 746 8 34 164 O68. | wee tee oe 231 
(4, 060) (3, 164) (201) (695) (2, 558) (835) (35) (5, 615) 
Princ. Edward Island......... 362 243 91 28 320 103 3 63 
INO VA BOOLIA.. facto a beeh ies 4, 863 2,961 1,488 414 3,826 1, 290 40 1,139 
New Brunswick. . ena ak 5,399 3,523 1, 609 267 3,477 1, 450 16 2,059 
Quebec.......... eee 30, 656 18,081 9,413 3, 162 24, 802 7,522 222 7,587 
Ontario. sce. sere Meee ay. 27,186 14, 947 8,543 3, 696 12,997 6, 751 360 6,437 
Manto Das, erro sheer ee + 5, 136 2,781 1, 564 791 4,037 1,343 97 1,274 
Saskatchewan................. 1,716 980 481 255 1,391 542 24 326 
PAID Sr teas seein bites catenin: 3, 834 2,518 822 499 3,942 903 39 1, 087 
British Colimbia.............. 10, 183 5,338 3, 896 949 8, 225 2,476 112 2,846 
Total Canada, April, 1950...... 90, 123 52,113 27,915 10,095 72,181 | 28,275(1) 913 23,049 
Total Canada, March, 1950.....] 133, 404 86, 404 33, 129 13,871 | 100,089 | 31,315(2) 1, 204 30, 114 
Total Canada, April, 1949...... 68, 979 42,442 15, 699 10, 838 56,222 | 17,159(8) 1,001 17, 800 


—————————— ee EE SS eee 


() In addition, there were 787 special requests not granted. 

(2) In addition, there were 1,316 special requests not granted. 

(°) In addition, there were 755 special requests not granted. 

N.B. Figures in parenthesis are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These are not included in the totals . 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 
oe 


Month of | Month of Cumulative 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement April April ges ie 

1949 1950 Fiscal Year 

Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment....................... 8, 843 12,922 12,922 
INGE AMO PLOY OO. cane tes tices ge dinreleje stele to te ee a atin Seen ae 486 2,299 2,299 
Not capable of and not available for work...............0c.eccecsesecseseesece 748 1,023 1, 023 
oss‘ofsvork..due to,a labour dispute... ..5. cn tec.» «voce Dine ne ee Ce 124 575 575 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....................... 1,444 1,011 1,011 
Discharged for’ Misconduct... AAe% s.:caic.c dee wa cee els Siete ne ey 814 818 818 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................................ 3,431 3,792 3,792 
OTHER TEASONS (2) Foc ievecteleie bayptace Ane cin aa Sateen ae oO OTC e eee Nene een 1, 269 3 835 
DOUGU Ts 5 roe ce cyaker o1bis Glo tk aco\s\=\sia'e sie 7/01 ere & Share 17,159 23, 275 23, 275 


1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being in 
class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK APRIL 
29 TO MAY 5INCLUSIVE AND NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS 
BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 


1950 : 
Number 
Receiving “sink 
ene = 24 ain z or ren 
as uring ° ays | of Benefit 
Province Week ity Benefit Paid 
April 29 to & Paid in Dollars 
Month of 
May 5 || April, 1950 
inclusive wath 
INGWIOUNGISNC. smnetants cs denied Give. Pas ote he Mins Sere er eates 404 104 7,292 19,595 
(21, 054) (2, 884) (266, 852) (634, 651) 
Pui GO ware ls AUCh: 1. \eSy/. tad dc erett sls ah ees tees lla te 1, 289 323 34, 240 76, 734 
EN OVA SSCOLEE I. Vos eeet sine totter es Me eit vate WA Whe oath aie 12,317 3,310 278, 324 681, 523 
SU ESTOS WICtS eee. ote eee th ha es On. a ea eae 9,337 2, 678 213, 733 515, 669 
NSTODEO eee aR rh MER EAI conT Poin sar EME roles chee Mt onaisie « 64, 538 19, 272 1, 616, 762 3, 891,324 
RI GArs ee ert nt Lee ers Rate rt. de Sein ew nadie the minads 49,924 17, 768 1,322, 266 3, 249,024 
MMATItO Dee es cans ae ee bee Gael. Se RRS es cutee Manele ote 11,021 3, 565 276,307 652, 676 
MankatCnemr an tere ree wari ns fee Or te MR Ly eats as 6, 502 1,532 165, 487 401, 230 
JAIN G0: he SE OS IO Pe Sonnac EL ae baie tee ee eS A 8,157 3, 154 191, 872 477,719 
SIT blsh COs DIG oe sete sacl teenie +o sane toes akan Side are 22, 604 8, 259 564, 448 1,387, 694 
‘Totals Canada, April: 1050.. 005. < <cctc ew. Gas dase oe 186, 093 59,965 4,670, 731 11, 353, 188 
Total, Canada, March 1950......... ak nis am oe 91, 646 6, 466, 268 15, 747,725 
Motal Canadas April 1940). oo.8 22 ee ee cle dies eaews oH eels bates.a.etie 48,330 | 3,400, 443 7,605, 824 


TABLE E-7.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT APRIL 1 TO 15, 1950 


Claims Persons Number 


. Not 
: filed at Entitled : Com- of days 
Province entitled : 
local to Benefit mencing Benefit 
offices to Benefit Benefit Paid 

Newfoundland... & «cies 6 «isc caranusst canes 935 1,023 7 392 7,208 
Prince Edward Island............... 223 248 13 474 14,199 
DNOVa: BOotian...5 chee ss fone : 1,767 2,402 156 3,116 90,500 
INGw;, PLUS WICK: 4: t.bie ete «1. POA. 5,990 5, 706 1,409 5,379 136, 053 
COSC os ee oie A oth Pasa WEEN 21,700 23, 645 3,713 13,527 591, 166 
Ontario: meee nas saad Seta 2,965 4, 628 377 6, 892 213,510 
Manitoba... 950 1,118 202 1,635 48, 824 
Saskatchewan. 517 653 53 1, 226 38, 594 
Alberta......... 590 702 27 969 28, 196 
British Columbia 1,009 1,464 95 2, 665 104, 665 
Total for Canada............ 36, 646 41, 652 6,052 36, 275 1,272,915 


Amount of 
Benefit Paid 
in Dollars 


2,410, 461 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel Pr Me ete 
a since . Yurnish- iscel- ndex 
Augustl, Total Food Rent on Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 1s Services modities 
' only) Tt 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103 -3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84:9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102:3 106-6 
10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
17-6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
B4°4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
59-6 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
18+9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
19°8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
84-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
4Y+1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
50+4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
65-+7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
5 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
PAG C10 Bi a ae 61-6 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October hea Re 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
60°2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136°3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 ‘186-2 
62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 186-4 132-3 186-1 
64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICKS OF STAPLE FOODS, 


vate * 
re arm 2 fg |e S8 
Locality g & 2 s s : E 5 is E g 3 
Bo} Sw leeePogeeieds ioe a 5 4 + Sess 
gels | 328] 8818.) C813.) <5 108 | ss] 54 
s8|% | 52 | &s| os | 82 | ya | a8 | eS | ae | Ba 
ee |ag|de| 2 | Se] 3a] 23) 22 | 28/28] a: 
a | [Oi ae PO pec Peet Cimte G eect aaa 
cts, | eis... of. etch cote. Minoincte etre). ofa iuiedhaieamumeue 
P.E.I.— ' ; 
1—Charlottetown............ 20-9| 15-7| 15-6} 11-4] 9-7] 22-1] 22-3} 20-0] 48-6] 33-7] 49-3 
Nova Scotia— 
ETS PUT een OA 21-6| 17-7| 16-4] 11-5] 8-2] 26-0} 24-3] 18-0] 45-0] 25-6] 49-0 
3—New Glasgow..........+. 22-5 | 14-5] 16-1] 10-7] 9-1] 27-5} 26-0] 23-7] 49-8] 26-6] 48-6 
tS ydnsy'itc sev Soe oes 20-4| 16-5] 16-7] 10-4] 8-6] 28-4|° 27-2] 19-0| 47-7| 29-2] 47-7 
eS ye eee 18-6 | 16-7] 15-4] 10-6] 8-6] 24-1] 25-9] 18-3] 46-8] 27-6] 49-5 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.............-. 19:1} 17-6] 18-3] 11-4] 9-2] 24-4] 23-2] 19-5] 46.2] 26-0] 47-6 
$e Manctoncts nhc Maes cee: 18-6 | 17-5] 15-0] 10-6] 9-1] 25-6] 26-0]....... 49-2 | 28-4] 49-8 
BeGaint John. \cqhdecvh- se 17-8| 16-1] 15-0] 11-1] 8-7| 21-7] 23-9| 19-3] 47-4] 24-8] 48-5 
Quebec— : g : 
9—Chicoutimi............... 16-3 | 15-7| 11-6] 11-7| 10-0| 31-3] 19-5| 23-6| 45-3| 27-0|....... 
AGS Bulle enn ce cette 15:8:| -16-Jalana oe 10-2] 9-0] 28-8] 24-3] 18-8] 44-1] 21-4] 47-2 
d1—-Montredd. du. .x0sssenisas 4-4] 12-5] 13-4] 11-3] 9-3) 26-8| 22-5) 18-1| 41-1] 21-6] 47-6 
ide Gacbne.tsta-. » iiss 14-8] 16-5] 14-9] 10-7| 8-2] 23-5] 22-0] 19-3| 45-9| 22-2] 49-1 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 14-3 | 17-2] 15-7] 10-0] 8-5} 26-5| 23-6] 18-7| 42-3] 24-1] 48-2 
TAP Sh Sohneiehvessns4ontt +: 14-9). teabheees oc: 10-6| 9-5] 26-8] 23-1] 19-3] 45-6| 22-6| 45-8 
15—Sherbrooke............+- 14-6] 14:5] 16-0] 10-1| 8-7] 26-9] 25-8| 18-9] 44-7] 23-0| 49-1 
Ipasstrel C28 tek, vor. eae 14-0:). 05: alae 10-9| 9-4] 29-0] 20-5] 17-7] 43-2] 22-5] 44-3 
17—Thetford Mines........... 1 ER iy Mead MEI 10-8| 8-9] 26-3] 23-7] 19-2] 44-1] 25-0] 48-0 
18—Three Rivers...!......... 15: Boh. ce) awe. 10-2| 8-6} 26-8] 21-6] 19-5 | 42-3} 22-5] 47-0 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................. V9-0|" (48-Gel sexe ves 13:8.) .875gh¢9i-B oe. 19-5 | 41-7] 22-6| 46-8 
20—Brantford..........0.0.+. 18-4| 16-2] 14-8] 10-9] 7-2] 29-6] 23-4] 18-2] 48-0] 21-1] 46-2 
21—Brockville...........0.00. 17-0| 17-4] 14-9] 12-0] 9-6] 30-9] 25-0] 19-0| 45-6] 25-1] 46-9 
22—Chatham................. 18-4] 15-6] 13-9] 10-6] 7-0] 29-2] 23-0] 19-6] 41-1| 22-7] 47-5 
93——Cornwalli.. sss c.cassecs 174 Ve IO cae 11-4| 8-4| 30-1] 24-0] 223] 42-9] 22-3:| 46-6 
24—Fort William............. 17-0] 17-6] 15-2] 11-6] 7-9] 38-9| 22-3| 23-3| 42-3] 27-0| 49-4 
M5—Galb...ccesie0e.lecseaveee 16-0 | 18-2] 13:3] 10-7] 8-5} 30-0] 24-0] 18-9| 43-5] 23-2] 45-4 
ove Crh ae ee 16-7 | 16-1] 14-1] 11-4] 7-8| 31-7| 22-9]. 18-1| 44-1] 23-5] 44-7 
27 Mamiton gael. - sacar. 17-4] 18-0] 14-7| 12-7] 8-2| 30-3| 24-9] 18-7] 44-4] 23-3 | 45-2 
26—Kingston...,...bcseesses 15-9] 14-9] 14-9] 12-3] 8-2] .28-9| 23-3] 18-2] 43-2] 21-5] 47-4 
29—Kitchener................ 17-3} 16-9] 14-5] 11-1] 8-0] 30-7| 24-1] 18-8] 43-8| 25-6] 44-7 
30—London..........s00e0000s 17-6| 17-0| 15-3] 11-0] 8-1| 30-9| 23-4] 17-7] 42-9] 25-2] 45-1 
31—Niagara Falls............. 16-5] 16-7] 15-0] 11-8] 7-2] 31-4] 23-0] 19-2] 45-9] 24-0] 48-1 
32—North Bay............0.. 18-8 Sack 16/3 | .11-2\| 84 1288-0 \ivent. fe eee 42-3 | 24-5 | 48-0 
83—Oshawa......\...00csceeee 16-0} 16-4] 14-4] 11-3] 6-7] 28-3 |....... 18-4} 45-3 | 21-7] 46-7 
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Sugar % a Coal 
2 be tas ; 
ale Se be Pa ine EP 
g3| 53] 2|/24|a5)2 | Es 
Locality S3 | 3s es ga | - : fa laa) 2.18. Rent (a) 
a | as | 85 | 29 | ed] gy | 22 | 28 | 28 
g8) 85) 68) ds | sh] 8° | gh] 2h | 28 
py = 6) e) > 6) a 4 ea 
ets. | ets. | ots. | cts. | ots. | cts. | ot. | $s | $s | $ 
P.E.1L.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 28-8 | 36-5] 34-5] 10-1 9-9 | 97-0 | 50-2 ]....... UE Ul aoncadrnodears ee 
Nova Scotia— 
ER AILAX cetaisigin njein's aie osn acai 6 28-8 | 38-7 | 31-5 9:83|) 10:6), 96-35) 50-0 i... ese 16.75 | 30.50-34.50 
3—New Glasgow........... 29:0 | 47-3 | 33-4] 10-3 LOsbaly LOLEB Ie BOs Lil hice all ciesaeg lata eeltas anaes 
ASV CNOW sires vies sce s be ese 28-8 | 43-4] 31-4] 10-5] 10-7] 96-0] 50-3 ]....... 11.85 | 22.00-26.00 
DI CULO Maite acces oles ves 29-4 | 37-8 | 32-7 10-1 10:5 | 94:3 pd lie Srey 15-65 een wemos iae ones 
New Brunswick— 
G—Krederictons .ccnssies e's doe te 40-9 | 32-8} 10-2] 10-0] 94-8] 50-0]....... 16-75 | 22.00-26.00 
7—Moncton.........0..000% 28-3 | 38-5 | 31-6] 10-5 | 10-6 | 96-4] 49-9 ]....... 16247 lite cc se ceasesccne 
8—Saint John.............. 27-74| 37-7 | 31-3) 10-1 10-1 | 91:3 | 60-6 |.....:. 17.25 | 23.00-27.00 
Quebec— t 
9—Chicoutimi.............. S18 |e Alone Sh20 01) 10% 1044 106 <60)) 8422)" 25-87) | o..005-c6ll semiers de ne eee 
ROPE UL re orate face siesa-s cle 6,0 aiele 25-9 | 37-4] 28-0 9-9 DoS Ue OacOnih S20) QHsABi lh... weed ects ass che cme 
11—Montreal.........s06sse. 27-3 | 38-3] 28-3 9-7 | 10:3 | 92-9] 653-8 | 25.40]....... 28 00-32 .00 
12 OnaDGGH ina cep.siee'as ca 27-4 | 41-2 | 29-6 9-9 9-9 96-2 | 54-6 | 24.00 ]....... 31.50-35.50 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 28-5 | 37-6 | 28-7 9-7 Bebiip O44, 53561\) 2576), |\c ems vel os ce ceteracepee 
14—St. Johns..........00000 28-4 | 38-0] 30-0 9-6 Ossie QB Teh! 64°71 24000)... nsw e| ve somone teenies 
15—Sherbrooke............. 28-1 | 38-5 | 29-2 9-7 9-9 | 96-6 | 54-4 | 25.00 ]....... 24 .00-28 .00 
TG BOYOM Stes ois a vce tapers 26-5 | 39-0] 30-0 9-7 G5 |p OE 1 OS-2 [24.50 [ssc sk chest ese css aoegeec 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 27-2 | 38:5} 31-6 9-9 Cal | 02-2.) 63°20; {526.50 |o. 3.00 banecus seem rete 
18—Three Rivers............ 26-3 | 38:5 | 28-5 9-9 DeSn lr GGs8ih F403! | 2k QB races le saete aepatemere 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville............... 25-7 | 35:0] 29-0] 10-4] 10-4] 97-0 | 54-0 | 24.00 |.......].......ccceeevee 
20—Brantford............... 26-1} 33-0] 28-1 10:0 | 10-4 | 90-2 | 54-4 | 23.50 ]....... 24 50-28 .50 
DE BEOG VIO ciais's ose: ecriefaia’s |e sie sesh « 37-8 | 28-6 CO eos Ob8 ft be:O: 1) 24:00: |<. ncewc| seen ncm es mmr cour 
PHA THSINS 4 5 5.415 + «10,0, 4:614.015 26-3 | 33-6 | 28-8 10-3 TOR aT OSs B42 2400) foo 52] «cw sicren ove teutaies 
23—Cornwall...............- 26-7 | 36-8] 28-6 9-8 | 10:0 | 96:9 | 53-9 | 25.00 |.......]...ccccccesces o 
24—Fort William............ 26-2 | 37-6 | 30-3 10-9 11-2 | 86-0 | 52-1] 26.85 |....... 30 .50-34.50 
25 — Going ale winie's 6 wisieigjaneia arts 25°6 | 34:9] 28-0] 10-5] 10-8 | 93-1} 54-1 | 24.00 |.......].......----eeee 
26-—Gutelp bys sicisis'e'e'cit: le cve'e's's's 25-8 | 32-0} 27-5} 10-0] 10-3] 90-1] 54-0 | 23.50 |.......].....------eeeee 
27—Hamilton...........00.. 26:0 | 32-5 | 28-0 9-9 | 10-8| 90-7] 54-3 | 23.00 ]....... 32.50-36.50 
28—Kingston.........0.0005+ 28:0 | 34-5] 28-3 9-8 | 10-0] 90-5 | 51-5 | 24.00 ]....... 36 .00-40.00 
29—Kitchener............... 25-7 | 35-4 | 26-9 10-2 | 10-3 89-7 | 54-6 | 24.50 |....... 32.00-36.00 
30—London....... oe Sagoods 26-7 | 36-5 | 28-2] 10-5] 10-6] 92-5] 53-7 | 24.00 ]....... 30.00-34.00 
81—Niagara Falls...........|.....+. 85°90 || 927-0 | “1052 | “11-3 | (902 || 54-6 |. 28.00 |... 6c. [scesenrescoesens 
B2— North: Ba Yue energies silnesenes 87-0 | 80-6} 11:0] 11-0 | 101-0 | 52-5 | 27.00 |.......]....ee eee eneseee 
33—OsDAWA, cose siccnic ences 27-5) 41-7} 27-1] 10-1] 10-3 | 93-7 | 54-0 | 23.75 |......c}ecceeeeeeseeeene 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Beef a Pork a 
8 =F g 
i) $2 "a 
: 26 - 8 ° 8 > 
Locality > ss a 2 x ha ar : 
#s/35/%8 |5 | a | ge| B13 
id 4 ae = g iS ge og eof Salle Be 
s g a ad 8 S a2 Ee om 
2 [SAS Belli Se [oars oy ll Perce el ome aces 
go | oe | 2s | Bs) #4 | £8) 2e | So | ee | oe 
ts) be Sx at — | fe) i= he ak be = ae z 
Hee aa ae oh 
cts. cts cts. ets. cts. cts. ets. cts, cts. ets. 
BEA DULA WIN. eet EM aealne ores, Sime: 82-3 | 80-8 | 79:3 | 62-8] 55-3 | 49-7] 75:0| 56-4] 45-7] 76-7 
c 
Sb— Owen Sound i000. dacsccss sees se. teed! F597 |. 788 |. 69-0) 9) 408 Wee cee cieeen ee. 56-3 | 41-8 | 82-4 
36—Peterborough.................000- 79-3 | 76-2 | 74:0] 59-5] 55-9] 54-7] 82-0] 60-0] 40-2] 74-7 
BE Ort ATED tiene code sence een 74-8 72-9 70-4 55-9 OGG MH cbveei5 all nares 55-6 44.3 80-4 
Bees CAGRATINGS sedeie test eaees ee sui: 813° 1/279 -00lf «fo089 | 0050) Re icon lets mech een 55205] Sesastew 76-2 
SH Sts DNOMAS Se das eect sueeoee. 79-9 1)°96:9) |) 74°60 | 50-1 4b Oded aseratr epider 60-5 | 41-4] 77-3 
BEET IG ctarcca's tn Fills, alate ois. o12 «ye «siete ¢8-1 || 7624.1 72e7 |) 58-0 |) 3x6 |) 68-0 |20.. 58-5 | 42-3 | 79-9 
41-—Sault Ste; Maries sis... <+ secs oes . Bt | PFD |) 6820 |. Bid 1b ee ie eee oles cat os 62-7 | 45-8 | 77-7 
Ad Stratlord ye ssadesucecsv este k ees 76-0) 75:3 |). 720 It 56-3 ln odes. [epee | teeeeee 56-5 | 40-7] 80-4 
Ao SUC DUEV mamas eased cde cetera Vhs7 | 76-651( (4:5 |) (55-0) |) OssS 1 57-7 tea cemee 57-7 | 49-3 | 83-7 
Bae ETI TTLIOS Haein clara rset cae 80-2 | 78-0] 73:2] 56-9] 55-1] 59-7 ]}....... 55:9 | 46-0 | 80-4 
SDL OTOWCO sista se pasiemiescne see ee mene 82-3 et 78-9 61-8 54-9 59-1 82-2 56-3 39-4 77-3 
b 
PUe— Vy Clland. ati. acaseceeten geese: 78-1 | 74.8 | 72°56 | 58-5 | 64-3 |) 57-8 |... ... 58:8 | 43-7] 78-0 
b 
Bi —=oWANGROLacomue stetineiiee cee 78:9 | 76-8] 74:6] 55-3] 56-7 | 57-7] 80-8 | 55-9 | 39-7] 79-8 
Bia OOUStOOK Sey. wasn ees eee wee 82-0 | 79-5 | 72-3 | 58-3| 654-5 }....... 86:7 | 55-0] 48-3 | 82-6 
Manitoba— 
AQ EAN ON eit ois ois a aiden ouison sere SOLOW Paes a ite ee lee ee GENS al IR ae sa eee 68" Baliauactes 85-0 
HO —VVININ POL jeer amos saceeaeia eee: 75-5 | 71-8 | 76:9] 57-3 | 52-9] 55-0] 80-7] 53-2] 45-0] 77:5 
Saskatchewan— 
DL MOOKG SAW. sebotce costae es 75-0 | 69-7 E “OP 55-7) AZ) 0950 hee c ese liee 60-6 | 45-0 | 84-2 
az—-Prance, Albert... igsas cee tees acs 70-3 67-0 65°5 52-2 51-5 Oss, Wietereetete 55-8 40-7 81-2 
Pires LUOSTND ts Pays sofas «SRE RE: 78-2 74-8 755 57-2 55-2 6020! |iancees 60-4 46-4 88-3 
b b d 
DS —-SBREALOONS. otihs 21S tei ck oe. 73-4 | 68-9 | 68-6] 55-0] 54-1] 68-0]....... 58-4] 46-1] 85-5 
Alberta— 
MNF E AC AIL AT Soe titel «sciatic cine wietee secs 79-6 | 77-3 | 79-9] 61-4] 55-4] 66:0] 83-5 | 57-4] 48-1] 84-7 
Op ew rn n eer a. chic onc cae ticccsste S25 .N0 79-5 ll (o-d |e GUSOME 0720, nee. -eeleeeeeee 59-5 | 47-5 | 87-7 
b 
ee ECIMONLON.t,..% 2 stoke eal case ce 79-3 | 72-2] 73-6] 54-8] 54-5] 61-2] 80-0] 56-1] 44-0] 86-9 
WS LOLRDIIGEGse sy esos de vi eoen hs ie cee COG ee 7329) | S50. |e oT: Sule O40. Ween! kee eae 53-0 | 43-3 | 88-7 
British Columbia— 
HO NAUAIIN Owstes Aso die «Sip saks Pek 9150) 83=0' |P S8e6.|F 6253 1F 63 |e ecealeeee oe 61-7 | 52-7 | 90-0 
60—New Westminster................ 84-3 | 76-8 | 77-0] 61-8] 59-0] 59-5] 81-7] 61-4] 48-3] 989-8 
6l-- Prince Rupert... acedess< Seek... 93-3 85:0 | 92°7 |. ...5.. tS oy fall WE ie 91-7 | 60-8 | 57-7 | 95-6 
(PST coc aA GRADE Geet see eee SL25" |p 78e7 1) W720! 6025 |) obey | eee eee 66:0) Netereshas 97-8 
OSeVENGOWNED gence... Skt eee 88-6 | 81-4] 87-1] 68-1] 62-4] 70-5] 91-4] 63-7] 50-3] 94-1 
G4-—-VACLOTIA canes tat ae ela Ae 90-6 | 83-5 | 83-0] 63-4] 64:8] 71:0] 94-3] 64-8] 49-7] 87-6 
a aaa ee ee ee eae ee 
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Locality 


poe) PEANUT Ee atatetes's| nigreisie’s aiaselsis i006), abe6 
35—Owen Sound.cc ccs sccm cree ccces 
36—Peterborough.................26- 
BIE OLOPATUNUN seers bes dns cei'a’g eins 
38—St. Catharines......005..0000..00% 


MMSE SE iy secR elke tuhix. tee ease 
ATTAIN rae stot ceca s A's oi owe ces 
Lives Novo) rag pecan a aoc OOOee an on 
AG VV Glia Ceratta wets arn p'e/els\a(sisia'= alates sia 
Ai—WIMASOMS asajste'eie ss 3151s 0'a/0s'e'cie's s\c/sio 
AR—WO0dstOCk sis. piacocceed vee ctee ies 


Manitoba— 
AQ Brand Obici aja 0b siete visae ovaia de were 


BQ WIND IDOR 5 5 aissasen asain d'einesia'en ear 


Saskatchewan— 
BI —=MOOBG SEW: ctonisia cc cnc shine cos cree 


0 Spa tite, Wy. Uc) qi Saree INE III 
feed Bag AS OD OP OIGTICE TURP RTS Cee 
A= BASIA LOOM, ice a0/s’s.a.simialn' situs .ciecainicle s 


Alberta— 
Ber —OOMIGALYR oSeinc nwrcn cee och owen eles 


b6—Drumbeller’.. ods. 04.25.05 ook caes 
iB IIONGON, aetesiecsic's isles «Nes ealeiee 
OSE GLE DLIGGE ae caiss sina sie:e sip o's ses ecto 


British Columbia— 
BO =—NAMSITNO |. a Seiew.sgicleis c's essianue a aeia 


60—New Westminster...............- 
G61=—PringoRuperts...sscic0s ecies:sieies eels 
2 -see Date tLEMet iaielataisisi¢ siaicipials Sibisis cisis Se}e1= 
63—Vancouver Sy STO COA DDO BOROCE ce 


G4 VAOLOTIBE WI cas so iisimesiemeiadeaeaiee 


per lb. package 


Lard, pure 


m 0 
wae 
bw sig 


19-9 


per lb. package 


Shortening, 


wo o 
relat, 
oe 


é z ; 

EF 5 | gels. H 

etl ee le paekas re | ivi ee 
beh ele | ae | S28 | 241 oe | a5 
cts. cts cts. cts cts cts cts. cts. 
tate 18-0 | 59-3 | 29-1] 10-0 7:3-| 11-3 | 14-6 
44-6 | 18-0 | 61-1} 28-4] 10-0 7-4] 11-4] 15-0 
47-3 | 18-0 | 60-3 | 28-5] 10-0 7-3 | 10-7 | 13-7 
52-7 | 20-0] 58-8 | 29-9] 10-7 7-0 | 10-8} 15-5 
52:0 | 19-0] 61-4] 27-3} 10-0 7-1) 10-7] 14-2 
48-9 | 18-0} 60-1] 29-1] 10-0 7-4) 11-6] 14-9 
48-0 | 18-0] 62:5] 29-9] 10-0 7-7 | 11-4] 14-9 
ae 20-0 | 59:2} 29-5] 10-7 7-5 | 10-9 | 14-8 
45-7 | 18-0] 60-3 | 28-9] 10-0 7-1} 11-1] 15-0 
51-0 | 20-0] 61-3 | 29-0] 10-7 7-9] 12-0] 15-4 
50-5 | 20-0] 60-2] 29-3) 11-3 7-7) W1-1} 15-2 
49-2 |} 19-0 | 59-9] 27-7] 10-0 7-2 | 10-7 | 14-1 
49-1 | 19-0 | 60-6} 28-6} 10-0 7-0} 10-5] 14-3 
48-7 19-0 61-2 29-0 10-0 7-4 11-6 14-9 
45-2 | 18-0 | 59-8} 29-5} 10-0 6-7 | 11-0} 14-7 
46-7 | 16-0) 55-8 | 30-7] 10-7 7-4] 10-9 | 15-7 
49-3 | 17:0 | 56-8 | 29-8] 12-0 7-0 | 10-2] 14-9 
e 

44-3 | 18-0] 55-6 | 29-1] 11-2 ripe! 9-9 | 15-2 
49-4) 18-0 | 57-2} 29-6 9-6 7-3} 10-5] 14-9 
46-3 | 18-0 | 55-1] 30-1] 11-2 7-2] 10-5 | 15-1 
48-0 | 18:0 | 56:0} 29-1; 10-4 7-0 | 10-6 | 14-6 
48-1 | 19-0) 57-0) 29-1] 11-2 7-2) 10-5 | 14-9 
48-5 | 20-0 |. 59-6 | 30-7] 11-2 7-7 | 11-4} 15-8 
43-7 18-0 | 56-7] 29-9] 10-4 7-1] 10-5 | 14-6 
48-0 | 18-0] 56-8 | 29-6) 11-2 7-4 | 11-0] 14-9 
55:0 | 19-0} 63-0} 31-1] 13-9 7-2} 10-9 | 14-8 
52-4 | 19-0) 59-3) 28-8] 12-8 7-2 | 10-8} 14-7 
57-5 | 25:0 | 62-2} 33-4] 14-0 7-9 | 11-7) 15-7 
54:3 | 20-0} 62:0} 30-6] 13-0 7-5 | 10-7 | 15:3 
52-3 17:0 | 59-9} 29-5] 12-8 7:3} 10-5 | 14-7 
55-5 | 19-0] 59-9] 30-1] 12-8 7-6} 10-9 | 14-9 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


_ Beef a Pork = 
3 ie 8 
ir) 3,0 = 
s on nM 
° os - - 2 o§ 5 a 
Locality Py ga i) 2 = §Aa a} i) ie} 
esiag|s |= |@ | |S] a 
ad a4 EL ax E e iS) ar He seat 2 | bitaok ie 
8 | 8 | 28) ag] 4 |e we | #E | Sa | So: 
es | 2S | oo} 85 | SS] Bs | os | 8S | ae | Bs 
gu | Fe] ez |Z] ia|ge|ae| 92] a2 | & 
— os oO 
ee ee i ae ee oa ee ce Bee 
cts. cts. cts cts. cts. cts. cts cts cts cts 
P.E.L— b b b 
1—Charlottetown...............000. 15D) 685251 O17 i) 162i eaTeBi eee ccloe one oe 55:8 | 46-0 ]....... 
Nova Scotia— 
2 Halitax i acecswaestosin tase cece ores 84-6 | 78-2] 78-0 pee 55-2 | 50-0 }....... 57-5 | 46-0] 85-9 
S—Now Glasgow. «0cceines onebsieccse 82-7 | (Sl sl SOA B62 a ebG-L ile. e slope eee 60-6 | 48-7] 82-1 
4 —BY NOY i so oe « o scasctinn « wofhsenoaie a ololee ial stl ete ete ate al aes seta itera fe tena en] ee | 85-8 
DPN 5 aa fafo oc 0\a'n aleitid oie es cloth axel a sioreiatatovel ele(e aici oil amsbeverasaialiawepiaete all ceemeasteral Rieter ell nce ae | eae ee 82-0 
New Brunswick— b 
G—FYTGCEriGhGny. 5 ec2 cisisis-cis 4 a'e sie cite 75:7 | 67-5 | 69-0 ee CUS best ee ae bees 57-4 | 44-0] 81-0 
K—MONCtOM tac aaaacioe salniicwtes aoe 80-4 | 74-4] 76-1 ee AEC SM Bp eee 69-3 | 59-9 | 46-1] 82-4 
BAM COL iis 5 sicasis User ecu mene 82-4] 76-9 | 73:3 | 55-2] 52-7] 52-2] 71-5] 60:0| 44-8} 83-5 
Quebec— i 
9 —CRICOUTIN Ginn scares zis 6 eden eon & 0128 jin8beD al teen 2 60-0 il styse cece. fae locate 58-3 | 50-5] 81-6 
AO FP ull strc ete cs ete ex cle eh oreouters 75-9 | 74:6] 67-7 | 55-7] 50-0] 49-8 ]....... 55-5 | 42-4] 76-1 
di Montreal jc ahciscsgnantiesc.ce spmneied 88-4 | 83-2] 76-6] 51:6] 50-6] 46-8] 72-1] 52-0] 41-1] 73-0 
12—Oieheer tg oah ais cise b ins cae snes 86-8 82-6 72°2 50-0 46-6 | 48-2 73-5 45-2 40-1 74-2 
43-—St.. Hyacinthe......5...00scie00s « 75-7} 74:7 | 71-0] 54:0] 47-0] 55-5 ]....... 55-7 | 45-4 | 70-5 
expe Ls) 9): Hegees SO anc oR NaC OR SOOON: | ea coracl| neccoa paeresal Remneec Incest beprdeel teewcecl monet, essen 74-6 
IG—SHELPTOOKO so e.cliee cores sla saison Bo Bal Sati cas "OS On) TAZ Bees oe el eee ee 55-2 | 46-0] 79-3 
LG SOLEL Nansen he ucnas sense ste eens (O27 > 2229. |. 6040.7 5050)]) 44>0) lore eine eee 65-0 | 41-8 | 77-1 
I7—Thetford Mines’, 25.02.28 «ses 80:0 dl a7 Seat ee cooked pte tall axe eifers see cictlh oo eee | eee ee 40-0. safc 5 
TSF bree RAV ELS: .0:> vals cas ac conbiin coe s 88:4 097628 4), 67°84) 649+ O's) o42*B) [inc oe illest one. 55-1 | 48-2 | 75-9 
Ontario— b 
RU Ballovalle cri eicvscsecso tes canteen C¢20 4) 2 75:B0) ee ee PY AS WG la hfs We el ia Pa 56:0 | 39-3 | 76-8 
PU BIANlOrG naan ciceleiide scr peices teer 80-1] 76-7] 75-3 | 59-4] 54-5] 55-6] 88-3] 58-5] 41-8] 79-9 
zie DSEOOKVALG oy aa te tomare heen? 83-6 | 78-2 | 82-7] 58-7] 54-7 |..,....]...006. 60-8 | 48-4 | 80-6 
pee AUDAGHATI Mies silane dee eee 83°3 | 80-8 | 77-8 | 62-0) 59-6 |.......]..cece. 63-8 | 46-5 | 80-7 
a OOLD WAL vais une ithe hace oe S103) F897 tl S80 a eb Ol eDe eS: [onc ta oclnesene: 57:0 | 45:4 | .77-6 
HORE NWILIAID cae codes en meecee 74:0 | 69°2)) 78:8) 67°83 |, B4-B loses. celecces se 54:5 | 49-0] 82-5 
ire UKAM Gs oss otitis Cielo e's siarasnie eee Meee 80-8 | 76:4] 71-8] 68-8) 54-2 }.......1...0c.. 59-0 | 44-5 | 79-4 
US AOUCL DN ate ac cos. scene hese n atte 79-9 | 76-4} 78-3 | 60-9] 57-7] 55-8] 78-4] 58-3] 39-1] 80-8 
pei BEL AMIN TON: cia ssc'eressic wie't-a\s sas eerie 81-7 | 78-7] 76-1] 59-2] 56-0] 60-7] 83-2] 68-1] 41-1] 76-2 
Poa ES HOM a nois sia lciseysiere ewes oipene cee 76-4 | 74-4) 72-0] 55-5| 49-3] 52-0]....... 58:4 | 40-4] 78-8 
bre ISIUCMONET oi \asicicse e's oso tvieh coe 79-5 | 78-0 | 74:0 | 59-0] 56-6] 57-8] 85-0] 60-0] 42-7] 80-4 
UMA OUR Rgaaisaicisc-s's «ics sx CMe ee 80-1 | 78-8} 73-1] 59-5 | 54-97....... 84:7 | 58-7] 43-3] 81:3 
31—Niagara Falls... ...........c0s0. 82-1 | 80:2] 77-6 | 58-4] 55-6 4).......025.22: 57-1 | 41-7] 79-3 
Boz NOLUM SAY itera cisleiacisceccedceees 77-4 | 77-0] 72:3} 67:6 | 62-6 |......<leeec.ce 61-3 | 42-3 | 83-8 
DO ORDA Wiese tah cide sc sceccccen 75:7 | 74-2 | 72-8] 68:3 | 52:0 ].....0le<eccee 57-3 | 39-3 | 77-4 
eee eee 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MAY, 1950 


ST FEES 


é 4 : 
oy & z : & 
Ag =f Peel S 3 § 
Locality &)/ &| 28 e | ag | 2218 | 8 2 
3 Byler Pee el oe a & 
5 9 | .8 | o8 3 oe pgs | 8 g 73 
eee mee meg ie (oa ae | ol 8 ee 
as | gs | Se) &| 24 | =| SB] 4] Ss | 35 
oh ee a wok Su Su 7S s 5 a De a9 
Ee og as me 32 a SE 52 Ao a 
SS ND Bg yd a tHE as io ee hn Ie 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts 
P.E.1.— e 
1—Charlottetown..........¢..e5000 20-5 | 30-6 47-6 16-0 60-7 | 32-6 10:7 7:7 10-4 16-2 
Nova Scotia— 

ASA STAN tb ay SR ARR Ti Pa 23-6 | 31:3 53°3 19-0 63:6 | 30-5 11-2 7: 12-2 15-7 
38—New Glasgow...........-eeeeeee: 22-9 31-4 54-8 19-0 62-3 31-1 12-0 ee 11-6 16-3 
e 
Bee VON Was iacccicig'cinaisis's's viele oa gales 19-9 | 30-1 54-6 20-0 65-3 30-8 12-0 7-7 12-3 16-5 
aE EULO coor crtdcsisisioss hie elds vaccines 22-2 | 30:8 53°6 18-0 65-3 31-4 12-0 7°8 12-2 15-4 

New Brunswick— 

G—Hrederictons ys o's at cre ese ce vee t's 22-7) 31-1 54-6 17-0 61-1 31-2 11-3 7:9 | 11-6 15-4 

de LONGUS ctecete'siscc aipieiele.c she Ba-4,b 04. 23-0} 31-5 53-0 17-0 62-2 | 30-5 11:3 8-0 12-3 16-0 

S--SAM ed ORIG a sic.clsles cies s ce sa tee aes 22-1 31-4 53-8 18-0 62-6 | 31-1 11-3 7-8 11-2 15-0 

Quebec— 

Ge CHIGOMPAMIL crsidiaresiew%s 9. c.0i8/siercie's ee 22-0 | 32:3 55-3 17-0 57-4 | 31-8 11-2 ONO U ierescra 17-3 
POEL acl tavane aistet cove a.smalele siaeis.etiie 17-9 29-8 48-8 18-0 57-7 29-1 19-0 7-0 11-0 14-4 
UT — Montreal. viristcis:cctee sis ters-os'ie aise tiae 19-7 | 30-6 49-5 17-5 57-8 28-9 10-0 7-1 11-0 14-7 
TZ—-QUO MEG ets grass old joes Sic) « cleveisivie a vidis 18-5 30-5 50-0 17-0 57-9 29-8 9-5 7-1 11-5 15-4 
IS by ELV ACUOUIO: ca declevaise feiecic see o ¢ 20-8 | 31-0 50°5 16-0 58-6 28-4 10-0 7-2 11-3 14-9 
14 Sra ODS srs csitfeteiaresieis'e teereaeeon « 19-4 | 31-5 49-5 16-0 56-2 | 30-8 8-7 7-5 11-4 15-0 
15—Sherbrooke. .............0.0.0085 22-3 30-7 61-3 17:0 | 58-6 | 30-2 10-2 77 11-3 15-5 
AG SOLER Gp osewiciaas cs ip aig «aside sists «4» 18-6 | 30-0 47-6 16:0 | 57-4 29-4 9-3 7:6 11-2 15-0 
I7—Thetford Mines .5 4... 05 6.0cses ee. 23-7 | 30-9 47-0 16-0 | 58:2] 29-7 9-3 7-9 11-1 16-0 
LR — Three RIV ONS sn cescias-actavea:aie: stoi sare 19-3 31-1 50-7 17-0 58-7 29-1 8-7 7-1 11-6 15-0 

Ontario— f 
IO— BGM GVALlO. cies doles. sjaicivis« 0e aeaure sg « 21-3 | 31-0} 45-5] 18-0] 60-1] 29-3] 10-0 7-7 | 11:3 | 14+8 
ZU —-ESTANSLONC crreias olatea¥ eidis cio teeiaeetecsc8 = 18-7 | 30-5] 49-0} 18-0 | 58-9] 27-5{ 10-0 7-3] (l-1] 14-7 
BE BSTOCK VAG viclelalers o's ce ciciela bee's deities 21-0 | 31-6] 49-7 18-0 | 60-5 | 28-9 10-0 7:3 11-5 14-6 
Doe AO NRE NAI ctela elelaie's csce,0 sieve oie wis.ciee 19-2 | 31-5 a 18-0 | 61-5 | 29-1 10-0 7:5 11-5 14-7 
Pia GOLM WAL eae seicintis isis sreete since ashi 20-8 | 30-7] 47-0 18-0 | 59-5] 28-9 8-7 7-2 11-0 14-7 
24—Fort, William.........-0secesseces 19-9 | 30-3 | 52-0] 20-0] 59-9] 30-5| 10-7 7-1} 10-5) 15-1 
20a GAM eatemaccinass <6 ends sons» es 18-7 | 31-0 | 47-9} 18-0] 59-2] 28-5] 10-0 7-4] 11-0] 14-6 
26—Guelph...... Hy Gor ae COG ae oes 19-7 | 30-9 | 48-2] 18-0] 59-1] 28-3] 10-0 7-3 | 11-1] 14-9 
Dis—TLRTALLLOU sae base's oie led ovis clereibie se 19-4] 30-7| 49-4] 19-0] 61-6] 28-4] 10-0 7-3) 11-0] 14-7 

e 
AS —-ISINGRCON tae c dele siciee dis asie Gacihe sive 19-4 | 31-0 | 47-3 18:0 | 57-4'| 28-5 9-3 71 11-4 14-6 

e 
20— Kitchener sc .)350: sieiseiss ssistceceede 19-5 | 31-0 | 47-7] 18-0] 60:9] 28-6] 10-0 7-5 | 11-0] 14-7 
GOS LONdON, 5<:ateaiets sce sieldg.e 0 <le.ereibie cia : 20-2 | 31-3 | 45-9] 18:0| 59-5] 28-8] 10-0 7-1] 11-2] 14-4 
$1—Niagara Fall, .......55...scece0es 19-6 | 31-0} 51-1} 19-0] 61-5 | 29-1] 10-0 7-1} 10-7] 14-6 
82—North Bayoriscciestiees covet asers 22-3 | 32-0| 53-5] 18-0] 60:6 | 29-6] 10-7 7-9 | 12-0] 15-7 
SSS Oshawa seis sme. eek cack ees sees 19-5 | 30-2 | 47-6] 18-0] 60-1] 28-4] 10-0 7-5 | 10-8] 14-6 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Canned g 

Vegetables : : = ws EE a, 

Locality Fs g z i 3 = FL ‘ ae 
go] 2 | gs] sh) 3 | 28/3 | 28 | Se | 38 [ee 

g& | 2 | se | 8s] os | 8s) 6 | a, | ge | ee] oe 

ee | ds | ee | 22 | oe |3e| 8s | ae | fe | Ss] a8 
ela i| SO me oo a el al emcee es 

cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts ets cts cts cts 
BI—OttaWA sues: vies cle sec cae 16-4 | 14-2] 14-2] 11-2 8-2] 29-8] 24-6] 18-8] 42-3] 22-0] 47-3 
35—Owen Sound.............. 17-1) 17-0] 15-4] 11-2 6-6 | 29-8] 19-8} 18-2] 42-0] 24-3] 46-9 
36—Peterborough............. 16-5 | 17-8 ce 12:5 8-6 | 29-3 a 0 se 41-7 | 21-2] 47-5 
37—Port Arthur.............. 17-2 | 18-4] 15-2] 12-6 7-7 | 38-6 | 25-2] 24-1] 44-7] 27-5] 48-2 
38—St. Catharines............] 17-6 | 16-0] 13-9} 11-5 7:7 | 29-6 36 0| 18-0] 45-0} 23-0] 44-9 
BO— Sts LROMAS a sree ce ie <sies 17-9 | 17-3 | 15-4] 10-3 7:3 | 28-4] 24:3.) 18-4] 44-7] 25-8] 47-0 
AQ ——SATMIANicis sees ois 0s Ne stats ss PEW 6 Saletraek 12-4 CB 29* Bill tte 18-3 | 41-1] 26-0] 45-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 17: 40) eas dee oe oe 11-1 7-3] 33-6] 24-4] 18-6] 42-6] 24-7] 47-9 
42 —Stratlord. <6. occemseceeciee 19-2 | 16-5 15-0 11-8 8:0 | 29-5] 21-8] 17-5 | 44-7] 23-5 | 46-6 
AB —— SUC DULY de. cicspie(s 2 \s,eio(0.0i0 He 16-7 | 16-3] 15-1] 10-1 7-8 | 84-3 | 22-7] 19-1] 42-9] 25-0] 650-6 
CEE babii a SaRrny 5 See aCee 17-4 16-8 15-7 11-8 8-5 | 36-1 23-1 19-0 | 46:8 | 26-4 47-5 
45 —TOLODEO s5«,s16 sieie vis'sale 30 1 16-8 | 17-6 | 13-7] 12-8 6-7 | 33-0] 22-5] 17-7] 42-0] 21-5] 44-3 
46—Welland... 0c 2.s.cssccees. 15-7 14-4 15-4 12-2 7:0 | 32-6 20-7 17-4 | 45-9 22-1 45-8 
A -WIBGSOF a6 daios.s'o'sit s,s 01/0 056 16:7 | 16-7] 15-0] 10-5 6-9 | 28-9] 21-9] 19-7 | 42:9] 25-5] 47-1 
48—Woodstock............... 18-7 | 16-5] 14-8] 11-1 HiT (ge tie al Ree aye 17-6 | 44-1] 23-3 | 45-5 

Manitoba— ; k 
AQe -DYANGON «fo. bos owe seers 10° Selene. os 17-2 | 18-6 9-0 | 48-3 | 23-9} 10-6] 50-1] 31-1 ce 
@0—Winnipeg................. 18-5 | 16-2] 15-2} 13-3 7-5 | 40-3 | 23-0] 19-8 | 46-2] 30-0); 57-9 

Saskatchewan— k 
51—Moose Jaw..............-. 20-4] 15:0] 17-9 | 12-8 1 Ya) Ps: cae CSIP lean Celt a ee pid Re Sie of 
52—Prince Albert............. PAs Mercian c sace see 12-4 9-3 | 42-4] 23-5 | 20-7] 47-4] 32-6] 57-3 
iS es EUEUILDY 30101552 Binsin Bie oe vieteye 21-5 | 16-8 | 16-5] 12-3 8-9 | 48-5] 24-1] 19-9] 45-9] 28-0 to 
§4—Saskatoon..........0 2000+ 20 Blo fetis oe 13-5 | 12:3 9-4) 44-9] 24-3] 20-0] 48-3] 29-1] 58-4 

Alberta— k 
DOOM EP Y's 2 «cise '> ois'> vi0's 010/001 21-8} 14-9] 15-6] 12-2 9-5 | 50-0] 22-8 | 19-2] 44-4] 28-9 ad 
56—Drumbeller..............+ 24-1) 14-4] 18-3] 18-0] 10-1] 64-2]....... 21-0 | 46-8 | 30-0] 60-2 
57—Edmonton................ PY AT) eee fy 15-7 | 18-1 9-5 | 45-5] 23-0} 20-0] 45-0] 26-9 58-3 
58—Lethbridge............... 20°Sh i. sear 14-7] 14-7 p17] Magee SUR hy eras el FAS Ay, 2 48-0 | 28-7] 55-7 
British Columbia— m ke 
DV—Nanaimo....s.....0cse-ss 21-9} 18-3] 16-7} 15-1 8:3 | 49-3 | 24-5 | 20-0] 41-4] 22-8] 56:3 
60—New Westminster......... 20-3 | 17-4] 15-3 | 14-1 6-4 | 47-5 | 22-1] 19-5] 38-1] 20-9 4-0 
61—Prince Rupert............ 23-3) 18-5 | 17-9 | 15-3 8-8 | 46-9 | 24-5 | 21:8 | 44-7 )....7.. 60-0 
ODT TAT thcnistattedie <a streets oft 25:0 | 18:5] 18-7] 16-0 O°7 |) 48-7 beets. 19-3 | 43-2] 31-7] 59-7 
G3 —VAnCouver..\:..50088 a» Ee ea 14-7 | 18-6 6-9 | 47-8 | 21-5 | 18-4 39-3 20-5 b4-5 
64—Victoria. 2. tasescaaemn. si 21:9 | 17-6] 16-9} 14-5 8-1| 49-1. 23-2 | 18-6 | 46-2 19-6 $5-6 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MAY, 1950 


 , ———————————————————————————————————————————— 
lll OO eee 


Sugar % Coal 
% 5 eee = ge 
fs|is| .|24| Fe | #3 
oF s a | = go 3 
Locality ic] 8 33 S g g ft 2 4 aa 2 = 2 A Rent_(a) 
$8 | a8 | es | 22 | 23 | gh | 22 | 2s | 2: 
“pod ESE op icin Mae tell BE nl 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts $ $ $ 
S4—OUTAWE o.oo decicens sce 27-0 | 36-5 | 28-2 9-8 | 10:4] 90-5 | 54-1 | 25.25 ]....... 37 .00-41.00 
85—Owen Sound..........+.. 27-4 | 34-8 | 28-3 TGs Bi pet Or Gil O62 Gah Go-Go Dk TD cd ccs emeisie «owe eteteeeinete 
36—Peterborough........... 25-0 | 34-0] 27-0 OrOuie TOS On moa |) Omer 24 OO) oly adc |iee noe ake acanrateres 
37—Port Arthur........000:> 27-7 | 41-0| 30-0] 10:5 12 Ouip S629. )..04° 0) 126080). 2 ees 25 .50-29.50 
38—St. Catharines........... 23-8 | 32-5 | 27-0 9-8 10-9 | 89-1} 53-0 | 23.25 ]....... 32.00-36.00 
39—St. Thomas............. 25-8 | 41-0 | 29-4 10°7)| 10:9)| 994-2 | 55-0°| 28°50)... . fewee eee ee erences 
AQ Sar. «a. cle cinin a 'slniew scale 26-4 | 38-8 | 29-0} 10-4 10:07} 93-9 | 53-3 | 24.95 |. ow... ile sjecseeecercens 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 25-4 | 37-6 | 30-0] 10-7 | 10-4] 90-1} 54-0 | 24.00 |.......]-----eeeeeeceene 
A2—Siratiords.sccce et esses 27-7 | 36-2] 28-8 | 10-5 10°5' | 920° | O826 | 24°50 | 5... | eee ees ees scene 
AS—Sud bury’. .a:.\visicinle os bia 27-4 | 37-9 | 30-8 10:7 | 11-2}. 89-0}, 53-1 | 25.70 |....... 34.00-38.00 
44—Timmins..........-++++++ 26-8 | 40-4} 30-5] 10-8 | 11-6} 93-2 | 58-8 | 27.25 |.......]}.----sseeeeneee 
AS — DOTONUO, <istsias Saisie sie ni ae 25:7 | 34-5 | 26-7 9:9 10-4 | 90-2] 58-8 | 22.65 |....... 3950-43 .50 
AG—-WOHANG, ccvisie esses enon 22.6] 32-6] 27-8 10-2 10:4 | 87-4 | 58-4 | 22.75 |... . |e eee ecw ee eeeevee 
47—Windsor......ccccccessses 25:3 | 33-4 | 28-5 | 10-3 11-0 | 89-9 | 52-7 | 24.50 |....... 31.00-35.00 
48— Woodstock... .06s0ce0c0000|sa0ces 36-0 | 27-9 10-6.| 10-8 | 96-7 | 54-3 | 24.00 |....2..|.s-ceececesccces 
“Manitoba— 
49— Brandon. ...00.0seccc0rs 30-7 | 44-2] 32-5 11-7 | 12-4| 94-2 | 52-2 ]......: Roa erenoribiscntce 
50—Winnipeg........--+-.++- 26-9 | 38-7] 29-6] 11-1 12-6 | 84:2} 49-8 ]....... 17.65 | 33.00-37.00 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.......-+-++++ 29-0 | 39-0} 34-6] 11-6] 12-6] 88-8] 50-4]....... 14 GOs <is-coyse ieee 
52—Prince Albert........... OSA Wr 45-91]. o3°S || 2-2 f 12-7 | 97-0' || 51:4 |.330... Ht Erp Banas escacan 
DO—REGING. 20000 ores edeccas Greve sg.G | saa fost a | tab) 940 |) ols |. oe. 15.40 | 382.00-36.00 
54—Saskatoon............+-- 28:1 | 47-9 | 82-5 | 11-6] 12-7} 90-2 | 60-0)....... 14.90 | 25.00-29.00 
_Alberta— 
55—Calgary....c.ccssereeres 25-6 | 37-1] 32-8] 11-0] 11-9] 89-6} 49-6]....... 12.50 | 30.50-34.50 
56—Drumbheller............- 30:3 | 43-7 | 35-6 | 11-8] 12-6 |- 90-2 | 52-7 ].......]....... 24 50-28 .50 
57—Edmonton.............- 26-6 | 38-1] 33-1 11-1 Tosa) O40 1 50+7 [etek 8.20 | 29.00-33.00 
58—Lethbridge.............- 27-5 | 39-0] 33-0] 11-1] 12-5 | 90-0] 51-7]....... CHE I BAP ORCI ICO EEC, 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo............---- 26-5 | 34-5 | 30-4 10-3 | 11-9 | 91-3 | 52-4]... i]. eee elec eee reece ence 
60—New Westminster....... 26:3 | 32-9] 29-3 956) elie2 i) 863 |) StsD |... 16.80 | 23.00-27.00 
61—Prince Rupert..........-]-..-.+- 37-9 | 33-3] 11-0 12-3 | 91-27) 52-0]....... 18.25 | 22.00-26.00 
2a Ree « chsrsibvcss sisio.de'eiv me 98-8 | 89-2} 32-8| 10-9] 12-8] 90-2] 52-2)....... LGC 257 |) sists cea Cee 
68—Vancouver.........++--- 26-0 | 32-3] 29-9 9-4| 10-9| 83-7] 50-6}....... 17.16 | 29.00-33.00 
G4—VICEOTIA. 06.0. force werees 27-9 | 35-6} 30-7 9-9 | 11-0] 87-3] 50-4 ]....... 18.25 | 24.50-28.50 


eee ee ee ee ee Se 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Rental ranges 
shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure of change in rents paid 
for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. (b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone- 
in. (ec) Hock-on. (d) Mixed—hock-off and hock-on. (e) Mixed—Carton and loose. (f) Loose, (g) Estimate. 
(h) Fancy. (j) California. (kk) Pure. (m) 360’s. (n) Mixed—package and bulk. (p) Package. (s) Mixed—choice 
cand fancy. (t) Tin. 5 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1950 - 
(Base: August 1939=100) 

Total oe 

= P urnish- 

May 1, | April 1, | May 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and 

1949 1950 1950 Services 
WMaltax:. os), «cits oe 152-4 155-6 155-5 202-2 116-5 132-6 192-2 155-1 : 
SLURS ORAS Ogee sbeee 156-0 159-8 159-4 196-1 121-5 134-8 190-7 158-3 . 
Montreal...........% 161-7 166-5 166-2 209-6 131-8 133-9 172-8 171-0 . 
MEOTONGO Ss lec cdarcte: esis 155-0 160-4 160-6 197-7 134-2 155-1 180-4 161-7 : 
Warittipeg. 2320.0 o225:. 154-7 159-0 159-3 206-0 128-8 121-9 175-5 169-4 : 
Saskatoon.......... 161-7 164-8 164-7 215-1 126-1 140-8 186-5 172-9 : 
Edmonton.......... 155-1 160-4 160-4 214-6 118-9 114-6 185-5 161-3 . 
Vancouver.......... 161-1 165-7 166-2 214-1 122-9 140-5 189-5 161-1 . 
———— SS SS eS eee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percen 


LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 


Miscel- 


laneous 


tage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 


Commodities* 


Per 


Eggs, grade‘‘A’’ Large, carton........ 
AEBS aie a iatele Sine kl steam igs lai wh: hrain seca tabaet 


Jam, strawberry, 16 oz.... 
Peaches, 20 oz............. 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz. 
Corn Syrup, 2 


Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... 
hea Dintkes Ib oaks chao tei ee ktes 


May May May April May 
1946 1948 1949 1950 1950 
155-6 206-5 252-3 273-9 289-7 
168-8 227-4 282-3 304-9 321-7 
176-1 232°6 283-9 304-9 319-4 
162-3 235-8 305-0 328-6 348-6 
169-0 256-3 339-0 367-0 388-5 
174-6 238-5 313-6 335-3 336-4 
152-8 195-8 257-4 273-1 284-3 
158-1 203-8 229-2 221-0 215-8 
159-7 220-5 259-3 242-1 239-4 
157-2 218-6 229-5 221-9 219-0 
172-8 243-0 196-5 189-2 189-2 
138-9 218-1 227-8 215-3 217-4 
143-1} 169-0 | 174-1] 163-7] 161-8 
96-3 | 158-7] 164-2] 166-1] 166-1 
164-1 264-1 227-1 235-2 218-7 
167-3 214-8 228-2 222-2 222-2 
106-3 149-2 165-1 165-1 165-1 
124-2 187-9 218-2 221-2 221-2 
114-0 | 150-4] 155-2 | 166-0] 167-5 
100-0 155-4 162-0 163-0 163-0 
137-7 250-0 200-9 176-4 174-5 
121-7 152-5 146-7 145-7 145-7 
132-7 | 195-6 | 185-8 | 172-8 | 172-8 
137-3 | 302-0 | 262-7 | 240-9] 240-9 
155-1 | 261-2 | 138-8] 173-4] 167-4 
160-4 210-1 149-5 153-6 153-2 
136-8 | 176-3 | 184-2] 201-7 | 203-4 
127-8 145-0 127-2 130-5 131-2 
153-9 | 125-9 | 137-9] 161-9] 163-0 
145-5 | * 128-3 | 136-0 | 159-8 | 157-2 
122-4} 157-1] 148-0] 146-7 | 147-9 
105-6 | 155-3 | 142-6] 140-6] 140-6 
131-1 150-2 142-1 141-4 141-4 
157-7 | 192-1] 179-9] 176-9 | 177-5 
132-3 | 149-2 | 150-8] 164-8] 164-8 
134-9 | 154-0] 155-6 | 171-4 | 171-4 


“Description and units of sale apply to May, 1950 prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MAY, 1949-1950; 


Ra eee ee ee ee 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- of 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working Estimated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 
1950* 
SRULAL VE, cLstlataatate tla clete aelehstarcil elas sles 9t 9 2,456 2,456 39,488 0-05 
MO DIU HS «iat Cee «ele ale ere laleiotele « 10 15 2,881 3,764 26,300 0-03 
IVEar Chics siaitera teteeretoe tates le Oat tore 13 21 4,604 5,659 25,118 0-03 
ERG Gli SBS 2 Rs ROOD OCR CLES Ram 10 20 1,730 2,585 14, 640 0-02 
IME teenie tia tales tie talclelaleale Sin’e’ 14 23 2,905 3,488 23,874 0-03 
Cumulative totals........... 56 14, 581 129, 420 0-03 
1949 

DANIAN Y ate cele ni< siz skies te the.arsieela sais = 10t 10 1,811f 1,811 9,710 0-01 
[Mebriany omen castes secretes acre cans 7 10 6,721 7,245 71,652 0-09 
IVT sayezsha 5 ea ray dros ict otatatelates > apa arevele btsie! 9 11 1,951 6,601 136,317 0-16 
TAD ri MEN Te «> Seen oaIa eae 3 Sl otehets 9 18 2,097 7,851 138,931 0-17 
Minne ricrceeria tian liiels posited: «eee aieine « 15 23 4,028 10, 532 173, 925 0-21 
Cumulative totals........... 50 16, 608 530, 535 0-13 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Infor- 
mation as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1950 (’) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 

Industry, Occupation in Man- 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars (?) 
ments Days 


een 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1950 


ManuractuRINc— 
Fur and Leather Products— ; : 
Leather goods factory 1 35 70 [Commenced April 12; for implemen- 
workers, tation of award of arbitration 
Montreal, P.Q. board, providing for increased 


wages and other changes in union 
agreement under negotiations; ter- 
minated May 2; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Worsted textile factory 1 55 1,000 |Commenced- December 28, 1949; for 

workers, a new agreement providing for 

Trenton, Ont. increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 19590(*) 
_————— OOOO nae —E—EEEE—E 
Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish-| Workers 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1950—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood cabinet factory 
workers, 
Owen Sound, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Washing machine factory 
workers, 
Amherst, N.S. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Neon sign factory workers, 
installers, etc., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Building supplies workers, 
Victoria, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Waitresses, 
Victoria, B.C. 


207 


35 


55 


30 


(*) 
67 


93 


620 


500 


500 


469 


2,000 


80 


Commenced April 24; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, and group insurance and 
welfare plan; terminated May 3; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced April 15; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of three 
union officers; (partial return of 
workers) unterminated. 


Commenced March 8; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay instead of one, and pay for 
statutory holidays, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; ter-: 
minated May 5; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced August 27, 1949; for a 
union agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes 
as recommended by majority 
report of conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced March 30; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, payment for statutory 
holidays, contributory hospitali- 
zation and annuity plan, etce., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated May 9; con- 
ciliation provincial and _negoti- 
ations; compromise, increase in 
wages granted. 


Commenced March 9; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, overtime 
rates, vacations with pay, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 

Commenced April 2; alleged discri- 
mination in dismissal of one 
waitress; employment conditions 
no longer affected by the end of 
May; indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1950 


Minrnc— 
Iron ore miners 


Bell Island, Nfld. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton and rayon underwear 
factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Printers, 


St. John’s, Nfld. 
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1 


906 


136 


6,000 |Commenced May 4; for improved 


safety measures in mines following 
fatal accident; terminated May 12; 
conciliation, provincial; in favour 
of workers. 


2,040 |Commenced May 11; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to court 
of referees; unterminated. 


30 |Commenced May 22; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1950 (*) 
eee e0e0e0sSa—0OOOOoomomoO _O.MOM 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_—__—_—_—_—__————__| in Man- 
and Locality Establish-]| Workers | Working Particulars (?) 


ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1950—Con. 


Manvuracturinc—Con. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— I 

Lumber mill workers, 1 42 42 |\Commenced May 8; dispute over 
Kiosk, Ont. cookhouse conditions and poor 
. meals; terminated May 8; negoti- 
ations and replacement; partially 

es. successful, new cookhouse staff. 
Lumber mill workers, 1 260 260 |Commenced May 29; protest against 
Mesachie Lake, B.C. hiring two non-union workers; 
terminated May 29; return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 


‘ definite. 
Metal Products— 
Auto electric parts factory 1 600 1,200 |Commenced May 2; for settlement 
workers, of various grievances; terminated 
Sarnia, Ont. May 3; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 
Hardware factory workers, 1 168 3,190 |Commenced May 4; for a new agree- 
Peterborough, Ont. ment providing for a 42} hour week 
instead of 45 with same take-home 
pay, increased minimum wage 
rates, improved seniority, and 
stabilization of piece-work rates, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
Electrical apparatus factory 1 18 250 |Commenced May 11; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages 
Vancouver, B.C. reinstatement of job classification, 
payment for all statutory holidays, 
etc., following reference to con- 
: (4) ciliation board; unterminated. 
Motor vehicle factory work- 1 38 30 |Commenced May 22; protest against 
ers, spray painters, not being asked to work on May 24; 
Windsor, Ont. terminated May 23; return of 
; ; workers; in favour of employer. 
Plumbing supplies factory 2 524 4,200 |Commenced May 22; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for union shop, 
London, Ont. increased wages, check-off, reduced 
hours, pension plan, etc. following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and labourers, 1 38 150 [Commenced May 16; for increased 
Lachute, P.Q. wages; terminated May 20; return 
of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 
Painters and decorators _—sijsg...- see - es 125 350 |Commenced May 22; for a new agree- 
Windsor, Ont. ment providing for increased wages 
and other changes; terminated May 
26; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water Transport 1 6 18 |Commenced May 28; protest against 
Seamen, disciplining seamen for refusal to 
Botwood, Nfld. obey orders; terminated May 31; 
replacement; in favour of employer. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, 2 40 600 [Commenced May 11; for union 
Sudbury, Ont. recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages; unter- 
minated. 


eerenmree  e 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 500 indirectly affected; (*) 1,447 indirectly affected. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually, 1948 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Price, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation as Existing in Canada on 
December 31, 1937— : 
Contains text of Dominion and Provincial 
labour laws, Pricer, $1. 
Supplements. for the years 1938, 1939, 1940, 
1941-42, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946. Price, 25 
cents each, 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1948. 
FREE oN APPLICATION. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1949— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreement Studies— 

Reprinted from the Lanour GazeErTre. 

No. 9—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1948, by 
Industry. 

FREE ON APPLICATION 


Seasonal Variations 
Canada— 

Reprinted from the Lasour GazeEtTre. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Studies on Particular Industries: 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry, 1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lanour GAZETTE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


of Employment in 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manufactur- 
ing Industries, 1947— 
Vacations with Pay, Statutory Holidays. 
The Work Week. 
Reprinted from the Lanour GaAzETTes. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Recommended Practice of Industria} Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-first Session, San Francisco, 1948. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Occupationai Monographs— 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Painters. 
Plasterers. 
Plumbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 


“2 Minutes of Employment Facts’’— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FRrE oN APPLICATION. 


Memorandum on Electric Are Welding, 1946 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
mendations of 1937, August, 1946. Price 
10 cents. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December, 1930). Price, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour GazeErre. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government. Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, etc. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Proceedings of National Joint Conference of 
the Construction Industry of Canada 
February, 1946. Reprinted from the Lazour 
GAZETTE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committee— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C’s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Teamwork in Industry. (Published monthly) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulietins of Industrial Relations Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-16—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. i—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1945. 

Price, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1949 (Mimeographed.) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws, November, 
1949 (Mimeographed). FRrz oN APPLI- 
CATION. 


International Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 

Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed.) FREE ON APPLICATION 


Orrawa: Printed by EpMonp CLourien, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1980. 


That’s whai I used to say, and it was true. 

Sometimes I’d dream of the day when I'd have time and leisure to 
do all the things I wanted to do, but I had to admit I wasn’t doing 
anything about it except dream. I never seemed to be able to put 
anything aside. 

Now, I know those dreams will come true. 

They’re guaranteed. 

Through a simple saving plan which, strangely enough, I’ve found 
involves no hardship, I am now saving money for the first time 
in my life. 


The Plan? 
A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY! 
HUMPHREY MITCHELL Minister A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 


a v2 
Sanadian Gorr rset 


ANNUITIES 


. 2) 
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Mall this Coupon teday POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities, 


(PRINT CLEARLY ) 
ADDRESS 


